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PREFACE. 


T HIS official account of the Chitral Campaign was originally com- 
piled by Captain W. R. Robertson, D.S.O., yd Dragoon Guards, 
who was field intelligence officer on the divisional staff of the Chitral 
Relief Force. Captain Robertson’s work has, however, been subjected 
to considerable revision and editing at the hands of the Intelligence 
Branch ; and circumstances have arisen, which rendered it impracti- 
cable to submit the matter thus edited to its original compiler, without 
further delay in the production of the work— a delay which, for obvious 
reasons it was very desirable to avoid. It is possible, therefore, that 
the account of the campaign may be found lacking in that continuity 
of style which might otherwise have been expected ; but every effort 
has been made to present the history of the events connected with 
the expedition as succinctly and accurately as possible. 

Simla ; 1 j WOLFE MURRAY, Lt.CoL, 

27th October 1898. 3 Assistant Quarter Master General 
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Glossary of Hindustani and a few other words oeeurring in this 

work. 

Ata .— Flour from which the “germ " has not been separated ; in quality something like “ middling*.’* 
Bazar . — Market place, village. 

Bhistu~~A water-carrier. 

Bhusa .— Chopped straw or chaff : chopped stalks of lentils are called “ missa bhusa." 

Chahutra.—T errace, platform ; a raised and level piece of ground, generally tinder trees, to sit and 
converse on. 

Chap par . — A thatched shed. 

Chaprasi .— A messenger* 

Chinar . — The plane tree. 

Chogha.—K kind of cloak like a dressing gown ; usually of wool or camel’s hair. 

Daffadar . — The rank corresponding to sergeant in the Indian cavalry and transport services. 

Dal . — Split lentils. 

Dandi . — A litter for sick, carried on a pole. 

Darband . — A defensive position, or e< choke ” in a defile. 

Darbar. — Court ; levde ; the executive government of a native state. 

Darbari.— One entitled to a seat in a Darbar ; a courtier. 

Diwan .— Chief officer of state ; generally head of the finance and revenue department. 

Doolu — A covered litter for sick. The ambulance pattern is carried on a pole and used as a hospital 
bed in field hospitals, when the cover becomes a tent for the bearers. 

Drahy . — The Indian transport driver : a corruption of “ driver.” 

Ekka.—A one- horsed, two- wheeled, cage-shaped conveyance peculiar to India. 

Firman. — Decree, order, royal letter. 

Ghi . — Clarified butter. 

Got . — The equivalent for stream or nald 9 in the Khowar or Chitrali language. 

Gur ,— Raw or coarse sugar. 

Eamldar .—‘The Indian native infantry rank corresponding to sergeant. 

Ilaqa.— District, province, dependency, territory. 

Islam .-*-The religion of Muhammad. 

Jemadar .— The lowest commissioned rank in the Indian native army; also chief petty officer In the 
transport service. 

Jihad .— The holy war waged by Muslims against “ infidels”; to be orthodox it should be led by a 
crowned head. 1 

Jirga.—A meeting or deputation of the headmen or greybeards of a tribe. 

Kajawas. — Panniers, for camels or mules. 

Kamkhwab.~~Bvoca.de worked with gold or silver flowers. 

Khih . — See massah 

Khilat . — A “robe of honour,” the usual present bestowed at official ceremonials in the east. 

Khan Bahadur.— (Khan chief ; bahadur , brave). An honorary title bestowed by the Indian Govern- 
ment on Muhammadans. 

Khasil.—Q reen cereals cut for forage. 

Kohistan.—HiW country; highlands. 

Maidan.—PlsLin ; level ground. 

Masnad . — Royal cushion ; throne. 

Massah— The entire hide of a goat or sheep made into a bag for carrying water. An inflated 
buffalo hide used as a float in crossing rivers ; on the X.-'VV. F„ however, these skin 
rafts are called “ Kaik 99 or ct Shinaz.” 

Maund. — The Indian “man ** or standard measure (So lbs.) sub-divided into 40 seers of 16 chittaks 
each. 

M ehiar.— Prince, ruler and (ironically), sweeper. 

Missa bhusa. — See bhusa . fv Wii : v =/ "v." 

Mulhf—Qm learned (or supposed to be so) in the Muhammadan scriptures and traditions.' 

Munshu— Writer, Secretary* 

Naik. — The lowest non-commissioned rank in the Indian native infantry, corresponding to corporal 
Mala. — Watercourse, ravine; often spelt nullah. 

PakhaL—A large leathern bag for holding water carried on mules or bullocks* 

Palan.—A camel pack-saddle. 

Sakdri.—A veterinary assistant in the Indian mounted branches. 

Sangar*— Stone breastwork, also entrenchment* 

Sarai.—A caravansarai. The hotel of the east* 

Sarhar.—TMis word may be applied to any rule or ruler, but generally refers to the British Indian 
Government (literally, master, chief, agent). 

Si pah S alar. —A Commander*in*Chief, (usually used with reference to one of the Afghan provincial 
armies). 


GLOSSARY. 


Soondha , — The Indian native pack saddle, consisting of a pair of pads and a soondka or bolster on 
each side of the spine. 

Subadar . — The second commissioned rank in the Indian native infantry. 

Suhadar-Major . — The senior native officer in the Indian native Infantry. 

Talnxar. — Sword. 

Tara mera.—An oil-plant (eruca sativa) like colza; also the oil; the latter is given externally and 
internally to camels for skin disease. 

Tomtom. — A small drum. 

Tonga.— A two«whee!ed covered conveyance drawn by mules, ponies, or bullocks. The ambulance 
pattern has collapsible seats, and accommodates four seated, or two lying down. 
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Events in Chitral and adjacent States, 1870-94- 


In order properly to understand our relations with the tribes on this part 
of the North-West Frontier, it is necessary to enter somewhat in detail into the 
recent history of Chitral, Bajaur, and Dir. Chitral was formerly divided into 
two departments, Upper and Lower {Bala and Pain), the former including 
Yasin, Ghizr, and Mastuj. These departments were ruled by two different 
branches of the same family, descended from a common ancestor, Kathor or 
Katur; the Khushwakt branch ruling in Upper, the Katur in Lower Chitral. 
The influence of Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk, of the Katur branch, however, gradually 
extended throughout the country, until the Khushwaktis were entirely 
dispossessed of their territories. 

The predominance of Aman-ul-Mulk was the result of the following 
events. In 1870, Mr. Hayward, the explorer, while travelling through Yasin, 
was murdered by Mir Wali, the then ruler of the district. This brought about 
Mir Wali’s expulsion ; and he ultimately either died in exile or was killed by his 
brother, Pahlwan Bahadur, who thereupon became ruler of Yasin and Upper 
Chitral. In 1874, Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk, who then ruled only in Lower Chitral, 
proffered allegiance to the Amir of Kabul and gave his daughter in betrothal 
to Sardar Abdulla Jan, the Afghan heir-apparent; but the marriage did not 
take place, and it is probable that the proffered submission to Afghanistan was 
never intended to be real. Two years later the Afghans made an advance in the 
direction of Chitral, and Aman-ul-Mulk then sought the protection of Kashmir. 
In 1877, a treaty was negotiated, under the auspices of the Government of 
India, between Aman-ul-Mulk and the Maharaja of Kashmir, whereby the 
former acknowledged allegiance to the latter and received from him an annual 
subsidy : at the same time a Political Agency under Major Biddulph was 
established at Gilgit. With varying fortunes Pahlwan had continued to maintain 
his position in Yasin till 1880. But in September of that year he had the 
temerity to attack Punial, which may be considered Kashmir territory, and his 
invasion was abruptly terminated by the action of Aman-ul-Mulk, who took this 
opportunity to invade Yasin. Pahlwan was taken prisoner, and Aman-ul-Mulk 
became practically master of all the territory which formerly belonged to the 
Khushwakt family, and which he now partitioned in the following manner. 
He retained Mastuj; Yasin was placed under the rule of Mir Aman, uncle 
to Pahlwan ; while he gave Ghizr to Muhammad Wali, a nephew of Pahlwan, 
and son of Mir Walt. This arrangement was recognised by the Kashmir 
Government, and Aman-ul-Mulk’s subsidy was doubled as a reward for his 
services on the occasion of Pahlwan’s invasion. 

The rising of the Yasin chief, who had previously been friendly, showed 
that the Political Agency established by the Indian Government at Gilgit had 
failed, probably through the inevitable difficulties of the situation, to secure 
any solid or durable influence over the petty chiefs with whom it had 
had dealings for some three years past. Under these circumstances it 
appeared that the Agency could only be kept up at the expense of embarrass- 
ment and anxieties altogether disproportionate to' the advantages likely to result 
from its maintenance. The Government of India therefore decided to withdraw. 



it, and to leave in the hands of the Kashmir Darbar the local management of 
affairs upon the northern frontiers of the State. This was done in 1881. 

Early in 1882, Mir Aman, the ruler of Yasin, entered into an agreement 
with Mehtar Aman-uI-Mulk, renouncing in his favour all claims to the Mastuj 
district, — that is to say, to all the Khushwakt territories on the Chitral side of 
the watershed. But Mir Aman’s rule had proved unpopular, and Pahlwan 
stirring up intrigues in the neighbouring states, which ended in an attack 
on Yasin, gained a temporary success and captured Mir Aman. On advancing 
towards Mastuj, however, Pahlwan was defeated by Afzal-ul-Mulk, the second 
son of the Mehtar, who followed up his victory by completely occupying the 
whole of the Khushwakt provinces, which thenceforward remained in the 
Mehtar’s possession. 

The Political Agency at Gilgit was re-established in 1889, after careful consi- 
deration by the Government of India of the reports and suggestions of Colonel 
(now General Sir) W. S. A. Lockhart and Captain (now Colonel) A. G. A. 
Durand, who had been specially deputed in 1885 and 1888, respectively, to 
visit the States of the Eastern Hindu Kush and study their conditions. Since the 
withdrawal of the Agency in 1881 circumstances had greatly changed : events 
beyond our frontiers had increased the necessity for strengthening our line 
of defence, and among the points requiring special attention were the passes 
of the Eastern Hindu Kush ; the Mehtar had more than once received with 
much cordiality British officers within his state, and his sons had been received 
as guests in India ; the chiefs of Hunza and Nagar had of their own accord 
asked for an officer to visit them; the Kashmir army was being re-organized 
and its troops were becoming well-disciplined and well-armed. Altogether, 
there were many good reasons for making a fresh effort to secure this portion 
of our strategical frontier, and many circumstances seemed to point with reason- 
able certainty to a favourable result. Captain Durand, the officer selected for 
the post of British Agent, started for Gilgit in 1889, and thence proceeded 
to Chitral to set on foot the proposed new arrangements in that direction. 
The Mehtar’s annual allowance was fixed at R6,ooo, and a certain number of 
Sniders were presented to him. A brigade of Kashmir troops and one Kash- 
mir mountain battery were stationed at and near Gilgit, under the control of the 
British Agent, with whom were two junior officers of infantry and artillery, and 
a medical officer. 

For various political reasons, the Government of India decided in 1891 to 
further strengthen the position of the Mehtar, and, in view to the improvement 
of our relations with him, they increased his subsidy to Ri2,ooo a year, while 
granting to his sons, Afzal-ul-Mulk and Nizam-ul-Mulk, an annual present of 
R 1,500 each, and to Shah-i-Mulk R 1,000 a year. These allowances were 
each made contingent on good behaviour, and on the condition that the Mehtar 
and his sons accepted the advice of the British Agent on all matters. 

On the 30th August 1892 Aman-ul-Mulk died, and the expected scramble 
for the Mehtarship at once commenced. Of his seventeen sons, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and Afzal-ul-Mulk were, by reason of the rank of their mother, regarded 
as having the strongest claim to the vacant masnad. Afzal-ul-Mulk being in 
Chitral proper at the time of his father’s death, while his elder brother Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was absent in Yasin, immediately seized all arms and treasure found in the 
fort, attached a large following to himself, and then proceeded to murder those of 
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his younger brothers who might be expected to frustrate his aims. He then 
advanced to Yasinfor the purpose of attacking Nizam-ul-Mulk; but the latter 
made little or no stand and eventually fled to Gilgit. In the meantime the Gov- 
ernment of India had acknowledged Afzal-ul-Mulk as Mehtar. 

The new Mehtar, having established his authority, at once invited Government 
to send a British officer to Chitral ; this request was acceded to, and Surgeon- 
Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Scott) Robertson was nominated 
for the duty. While preparations for the mission were in progress, Sher Afzal, 
an uncle of Afzal-ul-Mulk, who had long since been driven from the country 
by the late Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk, suddenly descended with a hundred or more’ 
followers into Chitral by the Dorah pass. He collected other adherents on the 
way, killed the governor of the valley through which he passed, and on the 
night of the 6th November surprised the fort of Chitral. Afzal-ul-Mulk 
was shot down as he tried to escape, and died almost immediately. 

Sher Afzal now assumed the reins of government, but his lease of power 
was doomed to be even shorter than that of his predecessor; for Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
on hearing of the death of his brother, at once plucked up courage to make 
an attempt to turn out the de facto ruler. He wrote to the British Agent at 
Gilgit, Lieutenant-Colonel Durand, saying that, should he become Mehtar, he 
would agree to British officers being stationed in Chitral, and to the establish- 
ment of a telegraph line, and would carry out all orders of Government. He 
also signified his intention of moving against Sher Afzal. Nizam-ul-Mulk having 
come to Gilgit of his own accord, and being there as our guest, and not under 
detention, the British Agent was unable to refuse him permission to leave Gilgit, 
and accordingly allowed him to go. But Lieutenant-Colonel Durand despatched 
250 rifles, two guns, and a hundred levies to Gupis, a few miles beyond the 
frontier of the Gilgit district, in order to strengthen his own position in the 
event of its becoming necessary to treat with Sher Afzal, and to preserve order 
in the western part of the district and in Yasin. In taking this measure without 
the previous sanction of Government, the British Agent acted from a conviction 
that immediate and decided action in anticipation of orders could alone avert 
a crisis. The course of events fully justified his decision: a collision was 
avoided, the danger to which the British Agent and other servants of 
Government in Chitral were exposed was to some extent diminished, and a 
general rising among the tribes was probably averted. The troops were 
afterwards withdrawn, and the condition of the border became much more 
sh-tisfactory. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, on crossing the frontier, was joined by the people of 
Turikho and Murikho, and i,aoo men sent by Sher Afzal to oppose his 
advance also went over to him. He immediately marched on Mastuj, which he 
occupied without difficulty; Drasan fell into his hands on the 1st December; 
and shortly afterwards Sher Afzal fled, as rapidly as he had appeared, back 
to Afghan territory. Here it may be mentioned that early in 1893 Amir Abdur 
Rahman summoned Sher Afzal to Kabul and placed him under surveillance ; 
while a few months later, His Highness gave a written promise to the Govern- 
ment of India that he should not be again permitted to create disturbances in 
Chitral. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, feeling that his success had been largely due to the 
countenance which had been given him by Government, earnestly requested 
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that a British officer might be sent to him. As there appeared to 
be no doubt that he had made good his position, Government decided 
that a mission under charge of Surgeon-Major Robertson, consisting 
of Captain F. E. Younghusband, C.I.E., and an escort of 50 men of the 
15th Sikhs, commanded by Lieutenant J. L. R. Gurdon, should proceed to 
Chitral. Surgeon-Major Robertson’s instructions authorized him to congratu- 
late Nizam-ul-Mulk on his accession, and to promise him, on suitable conditions, 
the same subsidy and support as were given to his late father, Mehtar Aman-ul- 
Mulk. The mission reached Chitral on the 25th January 1893. Its arrival was 
generally popular with the common people, but Surgeon-Major Robertson’s 
reports made it clear that, mainly owing to the personal unpopularity of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk with the Adamzadas , or chief men, it was regarded with considerable sus- 
picion by the upper classes. Gradually, however, the position of affairs improved, 
and as it had never been contemplated by Government that the deputation 
should be more than temporary, instructions were sent on the 21st April autho- 
rizing Surgeon-Major Robertson to withdraw, and leaving it to his discretion to 
decide whether a British officer and small escort should remain behind at 
Chitral. He believed that there would be no unreasonable risk in leaving the two 
officers behind ; and accordingly, on the 26th of May, he started for Gilgit, 
Captain Younghusband, Lieutenant Gurdon, and the whole of the escort being 
left at Chitral. The Government of India, while fully recognizing the risk 
involved, considered that after the encouragement which had been given to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk by the advent of the mission, it would be unjust to him to 
withdraw suddenly and entirely from his country ; and orders were therefore 
issued that, as a temporary measure, Captain Younghusband should remain in 
Chitral, though not necessarily at the capital itself. Captain Younghusband 
was made clearly to understand that he was not expected to coerce the 
Mehtar in any way, or to interfere with the internal affairs of the 
State ; but that he was deputed merely for the purpose of supplying 
Government with trustworthy information as to events on that part of 
the frontier, and of giving to the Mehtar that encouragement which the 
presence of a British officer within Chitral limits would not fail to afford. 
In the month of September Captain Younghusband was directed to with- 
draw to Mastu], and to make that place his head-quarters. His escort was 
increased to a strength of 100 men of the 15th Sikhs, and a strong post was 
built at Gupis to keep open communication between Mastuj and Gilgit. 

During 1894 nothing of special importance occurred. The retention 
of Captain Younghusband as Political Agent had the effect of ameliorating 
the conditions of government in the State, and of giving increased stability 
and popularity to the rule of Nizam-ul-Mulk; and at the same time it 
strengthened the ties by which he was bound to the British Government. 
On the southern frontier of Chitral, however, complications were constantly 
arising, owing to the aggressive action of Umra Khan; the delimitation of the 
Afghan boundary in this direction had not yet been completed ; and, finally, the 
Pamir question still remained unsettled. Under these circumstances the 
Government of India were convinced that the time to withdraw our political 
officer from Chitral had not yet arrived. 

To turn now to the course of events in Bajaur and Dir, and our 
dealings with Umra Khan. This enterprising chief was the son of one 
4 man Khan, ruler of the little State of Jandol, and belonging to the 


Mast Khel section of the Tarkalanri tribe who inhabit Bajaur. Umia 
Khan’s share of the ancestral property in the Jandol valley was the vil- 
lages of Mundah and Tor, which were made over to him by his father. 
But Aman Khan, subsequently thinking that Umra Khan would probably 
prove a troublesome neighbour to his brother, Muhammad Zaman Khan, 
who held Barwa, expelled the former from Mundah and Tor and made 
those villages over to another brother, Mir Hasan Khan. Umra Khan then 
went to live in exile in the Shamozai (Utman Khel) country, and his brother 
Muhammad Shah Khan accompanied him. Some three years later Aman 
Khan died, but on> his death-bed refused to recognise Umra Khan. The 
latter shortly after this made a pilgrimage to Mecca, and on his return he took 
his first step towards obtaining power by murdering his brother, Muhammad 
Zaman Khan, and assuming the position of Khan of Barwa. After varying fortune 
he further succeeded in recovering Mundah and Tor from Mir Hasan Khan. 
The then Khan of Dir, Rahmatulla Khan, supported Mir Hasan Khan ; and 
in the course of the struggle Muhammad Sharif Khan, the present Khan of Dir, 
quarrelled with his father ; mainly in consequence of this quarrel, Umra Khan 
obtained possession of the forts in the Maidan valley, lying between Jandol and 
the Panjkora river, and also established himself at Bandai in the Baraul 
valley. Shortly afterwards Rahmatulla Khan died, whereupon Muhammad 
Sharif Khan tried to recover the Maidan forts from Umra Khan. He failed 
in this, and from that time onwards there was a continual struggle between 
the two chiefs— on Muhammad Sharif Khan’s part to check Umra Khan’s 
encroachments, and on Umra Khan’s part to wrest Dir from Muhammad Sharif 
Khan. But Umra Khan having succeeded in procuring a considerable number 
of rifles from British territory, mostly stolen, but in part surreptitiously pur- 
chased in Bombay, as well as in obtaining ammunition, was enabled in 1890 
to usurp the rule of the whole of Dir territory, and to finally defeat Muhammad 
Sharif Khan who now took refuge in Upper Swat. 

About August' 1 890, the death occurred of Tahmasp Khan, chief of Asmar, 
whose daughter was betrothed to Sardar Habibulla Khan, eldest son of the 
Amir Abdur Rahman. Under pretext of escorting the young lady to Kabul, 
the Afghan Sipah Salar, Ghulam Haidar Khan, occupied Asmar with troops ; 
but his real motive was to check the influence of Umra Khan. On the death 
of Tahmasp Khan, Umra Khan had set up one of the deceased chiefs family, 
who was also a partisan of his own, as ruler of Asmar, and Umra now pretended 
to regard Asmar as a part of Bajaur, a large portion of which he held at this 
time, and over which he wished to extend his authority ; the Amir’s occupa- 
tion of Asmar was thus undoubtedly a direct threat to him. 

In April 1892 the Sipah Salar made extensive preparations for invading 
Jandol, and this led to the intervention of the Government of India, which 
probably saved Umra Khan from defeat and ruin. In June 1892 Umra Khan 
came into collision with the Sipah Salar by assisting the Mamunds of Shurtan 
in the Kunar valley, while at the same time he himself was being intrigued 
against by Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk who was trying to raise the Yusafzai tribes in 
favour of the refugee Khan of Dir. The Khan of Nawagai was, as usual, 
about this period also ready to attack Umra Khan. The latter appealed to 
the Government of India for assistance in arms ana ammunition ; but this 
obviously could not be given to him. He took umbrage at this refusal, though 
he continued to profess friendship and to work the postal road, which had been 


opened during the year : and this umbrage doubtless increased after the Durand 
mission to Kabul in 1893, when it was announced to him that the disputed 
territory of Asmar would remain in the possession of the Amir, and he 
realised that Government would not insist on the withdrawal of the Afghan 
troops. 

Meanwhile Umra Khan, having received the assurance of Government that 
unless he himself commenced hostilities he need fear no aggression by 
the Sipah Salar, and being thus relieved of all anxiety for his country, 
advanced to Kala Drosh, ostensibly in Government interests to support 
Nizam- ul-Mulk against Sher Afzal. He had first written asking for per- 
mission to go, but before he could receive a reply he wrote saying that he 
had despatched his men. He was, however, informed that Government had 
never approved of his interference in Chitral, and that his having sent a force 
into that country before Government had received complete information as 
to the state of affairs might have a very embarrassing result ; so that shortly 
after this he withdrew his men. His next step was to occupy Nari and Sao in 
the then debateable strip of country known as Narsat, the inhabitants of which 
were originally Kafirs who had been converted to Islam, Chitral claimed 
Narsat because of the Kafirs having been her nominal subjects; Dir took 
tribute from it on the strength of having converted the people ; and Asmar 
took tribute by virtue of proximity. In 1890, when Umra Khan’s inter- 
ference with Narsat had been objected to by Chitral, he had agreed to the 
question being settled by arbitration between himself and the Mehtar; 
but in his correspondence it is clearly seen that he considered he had the 
strongest claim to it, presumably by virtue of his position as de facto Khan of 
Dir. It was hoped that, during Surgeon-Major Robertson’s deputation to 
Chitral in the early part of 1893, a meeting might be arranged with Umra 
Khan, and a satisfactory settlement of the Chitral-Bajaur claims effected, 
but the Khan declined the interview. 

In May 1893 it became necessary to warn Umra Khan against attacking 
the Kafirs of the Bashgul valley, who were at that time claimed as subjects by 
Chitral. He replied that these Kafirs had been legitimate objects of jihad since 
olden times ; that the Mehtars of Chitral had never complained in the past ; 
and that his right to punish them was justified by the Kafirs’ own behaviour. 
In November of the same year he practically intimated that unless he obtained 
what he desired—namely, rifles, and permission to purchase as much ammuni- 
tion as he wished — he could not undertake to keep the postal road open, and 
he refused to accept payment for the expenses already incurred. At this 
time too he requested the return of an agreement between himself and the 
Indian Government, which he himself had signed, but which the Government 
had not accepted, on account of the terms inserted in it by Umra Khan. The 
agreement was returned, and thenceforward he appears to have decided to 
make no further effort to retain the favour of Government. 

During 1894 Umra Khan’s actions were again the cause of much annoyance. 
Early in the year he attacked some villages near the mouth of the Bashgul valley, 
claimed by the Mehtar of Chitral, and he was once more warned by Govern- 
ment to abstain from unprovoked attacks. upon his neighbours. The warning, 
had no effect, and a few weeks later he commenced the construction of forts at 
Arnawaj and Birkot in the Kunar valley. Meanwhile the Mehtar had reinforced 


Ashreth and Kala Drosh, and only refrained from attacking him on the advice of 
Captain Younghusband. In July, the Khan made a further encroachment on 
the Mehtar’s territory, and demanded tribute from the people of Damir, a 
Chitral village io miles above Arnawai. 

In May 1894, preparations were being made for the despatch of the Afghan* 
Bajaur Boundary Commission, and Umra Khan was invited either to attend 
himself or to send a representative to assist in the demarcation. The mission 
started on the 2nd December 1894, but Umra Khan failed to meet it ; his agent 
too, who on several occasions had visited the civil authorities at Peshawar, also 
declined to attend the Commission, his excuse being that he knew Umra Khan 
contemplated moving on Chitral. In the light of subsequent events it would 
seem probable that the cause of this absence was due to the fact that Umra 
Khan was expecting important news from Chitral, and wished to be free to act 
rapidly and effectively in that direction. It undoubtedly was known about this 
time both in Chitral and Bajaur that Sher Afzal was coming from Kabul ; and 
from what was afterwards ascertained in Bajaur, it appears that some short time 
previous to the murder of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Danial Beg, a follower of Sher Afzal, 
had arrived at Mundah from Kabul with some 60 of Sher Afzal’s followers, and 
had informed Umra Khan that the rest of Sher Afzal’s party would continue to 
come in batches of five or six at a time until finally Sher Afzal himself would 
arrive. 

The state of affairs at the end of 1894 may thus be summaried. 

Umra Khan and Safdar Khan (Chief of Nawagai), after being at 

enmity for several years, had effected a reconciliation and had sworn 
on the koran to make an offensive and defensive alliance. The former 
had established his authority over a considerable portion of Swat, the greater 

part of Bajaur, and the whole of Dir : he still remained in possession of 

Narsat, and all proposals of Nizam-ul-Mulk to attempt the recovery of 
that district by force had been discouraged. Muhammad Sharif, ex-Khan 
of Dir, was a refugee in Upper Swat. The two years of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s 
reign in Chitral had been uneventful; he had proved himself a more popular 
and efficient ruler than had been expected, though at no time a strong 
man. Sher Afzal, the most popular candidate for the Mehtarship, was interned 
at Kabul, and the Amir had promised that he should not be again permitted to 
disturb the peace of Chitral. Atnir-ul-Mulk, a dull-witted youth of from 18 
to 20 years of age, who, on the accession of his brother Nizam-ul-Mulk, had 
taken refuge with Umra Khan, had returned co Chitral professing to have 
escaped from Umra Khan's hands, and had been kindly received by Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. Finally, it may be mentioned that Surgeon-Major Robertson had 
recently assumed charge of the Gilgit Agency, while Lieutenant Gurdon had 
succeeded Captain (Younghusband as Assistant British Agent in Chitral ; and 
that the Commission appointed to delimitate the boundary between Afghanis* 
tan, Bajaur, and Chitral was assembled near Asmar. 
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CHAPTER II, 


Disturbances in Chitral, January to March 1895. 

On the ! st January 1895, while out hawking a few miles from Chitral, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk was shot dead by a partisan of Amir-ul-Mulk. None of the 
Mehtar’ s party made any attempt to avenge their ruler’s murder, and Amir- 
ul-Mulk promptly seized the Chitral fort, proclaimed himself Mehtar, and sent 
a deputation to Lieutenant Gurdon, then at Chitral, asking to be recognized as 
Mehtar; but he was told that the orders of Government must be awaited. 
The news of the murder of Nizam-ul-Mulk was quickly brought into Gupis 
by refugees, and on the 5th of January it was confirmed by information’ 
received at the camp of Mr. Udny, the Commissioner for the demarcation, in 
the Kunar valley. Various reports were received regarding the origin of the 
murder of Nizam-ul-Mulk, but there can be little doubt that it was fhe 
result of a conspiracy of the Sher Afzal party and of Umra Khan, the latter 
seeing an opportunity for his own aggrandisement in the disturbance which 
must necessarily follow. It is true that Amir-ul-Mulk disclaimed all connection 
with Umra Khan; but he was probably acting in collusion with him at the 
time that he was projecting Nizam-ul-Mulk’s murder, though he afterwards 
realized the danger of Umra Khan’s presence and became anxious to get rid of 
him. Be this as it may, immediately after the murder, Umra Khan crossed the 
Laorai pass with a force of 3,000 to 4,600 men, and occupied the southern 
Chitral valley. He sent a letter to the Governor of Kala Drosh, in which he 
announced his intention of starting at the head Of a jihad to punish the Kafirs, 
and requested that Amir-ul-Mulk would come to Ashreth to receive him. But 
Amir-ul-Mulk not falling in with his wishes, Umra Khan’s force advanced on 
Kala Drosh. 

On the 1st January the troops of the Gilgit Agency were located as 
follows : — 


Effective strength. 
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There were 70 men non-effective from various causes, and 297 effective 
mules and ponies. The Kashmir Sappers and Miners were only partially armed 
and trained. 

At the time of the murder Lieutenant Gurdon was on a visit to Chitrai 
with eight men of the 14th Sikhs; the remainder of his escort, commanded by 
Lieutenant H. K. Harley, was posted at Mastuj. Fifty men of the 14th Sikhs 
from the escort at Mastuj were at once despatched to Chitrai upon Lieutenant 
Gurdon’s requisition, and these reached him on the 7th January : that they 
were able to do so, and were not hindered or molested on the way, would 
seem to clearly prove that the attitude of the population was not, at that time, 
definitely hostile. In anticipation of trouble, however, Mastuj was reinforced 
by 100 men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles from Gupis, two hundred men of the 
same battalion were moved up to Ghizr, while Gupis was strengthened by 1 50 
men of the 6th Kashmir Light Infantry from Gilgit. 

Surgeon-Major Robertson left Gilgit about the middle of January for 
Chitrai to report on the situation. He was cautioned not to commit the 
Government of India to any change of policy, and not to recognise any 
candidate to the Mehtarship without reference to Government. Pending his 
arrival, Lieutenant Gurdon remained in Chitrai acting with admirable coolness 
and judgment ; he occupied a house in a good defensive position, and quietly 
commenced to lay in supplies. While marching to Chitrai, Surgeon-Major 
Robertson I heard at Mastuj of Umra Khan’s invasion : he came to the conclu- 
sion that Lieutenant Gurdon could not withdraw from Chitrai without help, and, 
therefore determined to push on to his assistance. At the same time he wrote 
to Umra Khan, demanding an explanation of the presence of his forces 
in Chitrai territory, and requesting him to retire at once. Under instruc- 
tions from Government, both Mr. Udny and Surgeon-Major Robertson further 
addressed Umra Khan early in February asking for an explanation of his 
proceedings. The Khan replied that his object had been to assist and 
strengthen Amir-ul-Mulk and to combine with him for an attack on the 
Kafirs ; that Amir-ul-Mulk had renounced his friendship and acted in a hostile 
manner, and that no alternative was now left him but to do the same ; he 
added that he hoped his friendship with the British Government would remain 
unbroken. Notwithstanding these amicable professions, his agents at Sao and 
other places in the Kunar valley were doing their utmost to prevent com- 
munications passing between Mr. Udny’s camp and the British officers in 
Chitrai. 

Surgeon-Major Robertson arrived at Chitrai qp the 1st February, on 
which date there were, roughly, 800 men between Gupis and Chitrai, viz., 100 
of the 14th Sikhs and 700 of Kashmir Infantry. Of this total, the detachment 
of the 14th Sikhs and about 150 men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles were with 
Surgeon-Major Robertson, the balance being distributed between the posts of 
Gupis, Ghizr and Mastuj. 

The Chitralis, to the number of about 3,000 men, at first opposed Umra 
Khan’s force, as they had always looked upon the Bajauris as their hereditary 
enemies, and had, on many previous occasions, resisted invasion by them. But 
they had now no chief to keep them together and encourage them ; for their 
would-be leader, Amir-ul-Mulk, was quite incapable of exercising authority. 
Consequently their resistance collapsed, and on the 25th January they were 


driven from the position which they were holding before Kala Drosh, with some 
loss on both sides; they continued, however, to hold Kala Drosh itself 
until the 9th February, when it was surrendered to Umra Khan, under an 
arrangement by which the lives of the defenders were spared, and many breech- 
loaders and matchlocks were given up to him. After the surrender of Kala 
Drosh the Chitralis concentrated at Gairat. 

In order to stop a general stampede of the inhabitants from Chitral proper, 
and to neutralise the open revolt of the Khushwaktis against Amir-ul-Mulk, 
Surgeon-Major Robertson took over the Khushwakt country as a temporary 
measure/and on his own responsibility, promised protection to the Khushwakt 
headmen, appoining Khushwakt Governors to Mastuj and Laspur. At this 
time Amir-ul-Mulk was in the Chitral fort with Surgeon-Major Robertson, who 
was in hopes that, by showing that he and Amir-ul-Mulk were working in 
thorough accord, he might be able to restore confidence. But the situation in 
which he was placed appeared to be one of considerable difficulty. Before Kala 
Drosh was surrendered, he had reported that efforts were being made to bring 
him into collusion with Umra Khan ; that he had resisted these efforts, but, that, 
at the same time it was clear that the Chitralis had “no fight in them ” ; that 
they undoubtedly had called in Umra Khap, that they desired to escape the con- 
sequences of their own acts, and that their general attitude was so doubtful, that, 
if he were to recede one yard, he would be mobbed by a crowd of refugees. 
The whole country would be open to Upira Khan, while he' would be harassed, 
or permitted to retire, according to the humour of that chief and his fanatical 
following. Under these circumstances it was evident that any further success 
would render Umra Khan a serious danger to the British representative; and 
accordingly the Government of India authorised Surgeon-Major Robertson, 
on the 19th February, to give the Chitralis such material and moral support, 
as might be consistent with the safqty of his own party, in turning Umra Khan 
out of Chitral territory ; and to call up reinforcements from the Kashmir regi- 
ments in the Gilgit command, if necessary. 

On the 2 1st February, Surgeon-Major Robertson reported that everything 
was satisfactory, supplies plentiful, the men healthy, and the Chitralis cheerful 
and helpful. They were still holding Gairat, and it was rumoured that 
Umra Khan’s followers were deserting him, and that he himself was about 
to leave for Marsat. Suddenly, however, the whole aspect of affairs was 
changed by the arrival on the scene of the refugee Sher Afzal from Kabul, the 
chief, who a little more than two years before, having compassed the death of 
Mehtar Afzal-uKMulk, had- ruled the country for about a month, and had then 
been ousted by Nizam-ul-Mulk. Surgeon-Major Robertson did not receive 
reliable information of Sher Afzal’s arrival in Chitral territory until the 24th Feb- 
ruary, when he at once entered into communication with him, and received from 
him, through a confidential messenger on the 27th February, a demand that he 
should withdraw to Mastuj at once. Sher Afzal promised to be friends with 
Government on the same terms as previous M eh tars of Chitral, but his promise 
was coupled with a threat that, if his terms were not accepted, Umra Khan 
would at once advance. The two chiefs had, in fact, made an alliance, the basis 
of which was hostility to the . British Government : they were to induce the British 
officers to quit Chitral territory, by force if necessary, and after this had been 
effected, they would then decide who should be Mehtar. At the same time that 
Sher Afzal sent his messenger to Surgeon-Major Robertson, he must have 



despatched men to break down the bridges on the Chitral-Mastuj road ; {or on 
the following day communication between those places was interrupted. Sur- 
geon-Major Robertson replied to Sher Afzal that Kashmir was the suzerain of 
Chitral and that neither Umra Khan nor any one else could impose a M eh tar 
on Chitral, without the permission of Government ; he added that Sher Afzal’s 
message was wanting in respect to the Government of India, that he was 
informing Government of Sher Afzal’s demands and would communicate their 
instructions to him, and that, if in the meantime he attempted any overt acts of 
hostility, he must take the consequences on his own head. 

As soon as it became known that Sher Afzal was in the country, a few 
Chitralis of the lower class immediately went over to him. The Adamzadas, 
though suspected of being his partisans, did not at first openly defend, but before 
the end of February they had changed their minds and practically joined 
him in a body. Gairat, thus denuded of its defenders, was occupied by Sher 
Afzal’s outposts, and Surgeon-Major Robertson, who had gone out with Amir- 
ul-Mulk towards that place, returned to Chitral on the 1st March with the 
whole of his escort, while Sher Afzal had, in the meantime, reached Aiun. 
Amir-ul-Mulk now became very despondent, and on the 2nd March practi- 
cally resigned the Mehtarship; at the same time he made overtures to Umra 
Khan, promising to induce the British party to retire towards Mastuj and 
then to attack it on the road. Surgeon-Major Robertson therefore placed him 
in custody, and in order to keep together those who had followed the fortunes 
of Afzal-ul-Mulk and Nizam-ul-Mulk, he formally recognized Shuja-uI-Mulk, a 
boy of nine or ten years old, as provisional Mehtar, pending the orders of the 
Government of India. By this act he was enabled to retain with him in Chitral 
fort a few headmen, several of whom proved most useful during the siege 
about to ensue. 

During February the escort of the British Agent had been reinforced from 
Mastuj and now amounted to about 420 men, viz^y 99 ^-he rqth Sikhs 

and some 320 men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, under the command of Captain 
C. P. Campbell, Central India Horse. The strength of Umra Khan’s force is 
not known ; it was variously assessed at 3,000 and 8,000 men. As stated on a 
previous page, the former is believed to have been the strength of the force with 
which he originally advanced into Southern Chitral, but on circulating in Swat 
and elsewhere a call to jihad against the British, he was reported to have been 
joined by 5,000 more, among whom were many Mullas from Dir and Bajaur, 
Of the 700 Sniders given at various times to the old Mehtar, Aman-uJ-Mulk, 
it was estimated that 200 still remained in Chitral, but that most of the others 
had found their way into Umra Khan’s possession. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd March, in consequence of the reported 
arrival of Sher Afzal and his armed following in the Chitral plain (see map 
facing page 12), Captain Campbell, with 200 men, moved out from the 
fort in that direction. All doubts of Sher Afzal’s presence and intentions were 
quickly dispelled by the appearance on the neighbouring heights of bodies of 
men with their banners displayed. Still hoping to avoid a contest, the British 
Agent requested Captain Campbell first to fire a single shot over the heads of the 
opposing force ; but this step was rendered unnecessary, as the fort in the mean- 
time had been fired into and one man wounded. Captain J. McD. Baird, 34th 
Punjab Infantry, was now sent with 50 meo up the high ground to the right ; fifty 
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8 p.m. Nearly every man of this detachment was wounded, and Captain 
Baird was again shot in the face when within a short distance of the fort 
walls. For his gallantry in this affair, Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch was 
subsequently awarded the Victoria Cross; and in forwarding the official 
recommendation for this coveted distinction, the British Agent remarked : « | 
feel sure that this simple narrative of the facts of Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch’s 
dashing bravery, his splendid devotion and wonderful fighting instinct, needs no 
further comment at my hands. I have discharged my duty in officially recom- 
mending a heroic incident which seemed to illuminate a disastrous day and 
which stirs the heart whenever it is brought to mind.” Subadar Badri Nar 
Singh and 12 non-commissioned officers and men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles 
were admitted to the 3rd class of the Order of Merit, in recognition of their 
bravery and devotion in bringing Captain Baird back to the fort. Jemadar Rab 
Nawaz Khan, 15th Bengal Lancers, was admitted to the same Order for con- 
spicuous bravery during the action, iji having most gallantly stood his ground 
encountering an overwhelming charge of the enemy’s swordsmen, of whom he 
killed two with his own hand, and having remained firm until he fell over- 
powered by numbers, having received upwards of twenty wounds. 

The casualties in this affair were: Killed.— -General Baj Singh, Imperial 
Service Troops ; Major Bhikam Singh, 4th Kashmir Rifles • 1 Hospital Assist" 
ant ; 21 non-commissioned officers and men, 4th Kashmir Rifles : Wounded.— 
Captain J. McD. Baird, 24th Punjab Infantry (succumbed to his injuries on 4th 
March) ; Captain C. P, Campbell, Central India Horse ; i Native officer, 1 5th 

Bengal Lancers ; 28 non-commissioned officers and men, 4th Kashmir Rifles; 

or a total of 25 killed (including Captain Baird) and 30 wounded out of 200 
men, of whom only 150 were actually engaged*. The enemy’s losses are not 
known. During the day 15,935 rounds of Snider ammunition were expended, 
viz,, about 100 rounds per man. 

As a result of the fighing of the 3rd March the British force was now shut 
up within the walls of the fort at Chitral, and nothing was heard from them 
for many weeks to come : an account of the siege which followed is given in the 
next Chapter. 

Information of the serious turn which affairs had taken, began to reach Gilgit 
on the 6th March, and was received by the Government of India on the 
following day. Although complete details were not yet to hand, the last 
message from Chitral being dated the 1st March, it was decided that 
preliminary arrangements should be undertaken, in order to be prepared, if 
necessary, to operate against Umra Khan from Peshawar. It was believed that 
the garrison in Chitral could resist attack from the forces of Umra Khan and 
Sher Afzal and hold out as long as their ammunition and supplies lasted ; but 
as communications on all sides were interrupted, and retreat cut off, it appeared 
imperative that no effort should be spared to effect the relief of the garrison by 
the end of April. The British Agent had written on the 13th February that 
he was holding the fort with 240 men, and expected an additional 50 men the 
same day ; and on the 25th he wrote that he had plenty of supplies for three 
months. It was subsequently reported that reinforcements had left Mastuj, 
numbering, as far as Government could ascertain, 120 men; if these had 
reached Chitral they would, by increasing the number of mouths to feed, reduce 

• The detail of killed and wounded ■?$ taken from Captain TownshencTs official report; but the same f 
report gives the total as 23 killed and 33 wounded. 
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the time for which supplies were available from three months to nine weeks, 
or till the end of April only. 

On the 14th March, in order that Umra Khan might have distinct 
notice of the decision to which the Government of India had come, a 
final letter of warning was sent to him through Mr. Udny and the 
Commissioner of Peshawar, and an attempt was also ordered to be made 
to send a similar letter through the British officers at Chitral and Mastuj, 
This letter ( see Appendix I) recounted the warnings given to Umra Khan 
against interfering with Chitral affairs, mentioned his various acts of 
aggression, directed him at once to quit Chitral territory, and told him that, 
if by the 1st of April he had not withdrawn, the Government of India would 
compel him to do so. At the same time a proclamation (Appendix II) was 
issued to the people of Swat and other tribes on the Peshawar border, announ- 
cing the intention and object of Government, assuring them that there was 
no intention to permanently occupy any territory through which the force might 
pass, or to interfere ■with the independence of the tribes, and promising friendly 
treatment to all those who did not oppose the march of the troops. Instructions 
were also sent to Surgeon-Major Robertson to inform Sher Afzal that the Govern- 
ment of India could have no dealings with him so long as he remained in alliance 
with Umra Khan : but these instructions never reached their destination owing 
to the investment of Chitral fort. Simultaneously with the above proclamation, 
orders were issued for the mobilisation of the 1st Division of the Field Army, 
with certain modifications in regard to the cavalry and artillery. 

On the 1 7th March the Assistant British Agent, Gilgit, telegraphed that 
reports circulated by agents of Sher Afzal were causing considerable excitement 
among the inhabitants of the country, and that he was anxious about a small 
party of too men of the 14th Sikhs, under Captain Ross, and 20 sappers with 
Lieutenant Fowler, R.E., which had recently left Mastuj for Chitral, presumably 
Under Surgeon-Major Robertson’s orders. He further reported that, under the 
circumstances, he had requested Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly to bring up to Gilgit 
the half battalion of the 32nd Punjab Pioneers, then held in readiness between 
Bunji and Chilas. Accordingly two hundred men arrived at Gilgit on the 20th, 
and two hundred more on the 22nd, March, the whole under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, who as senior military officer present, now took 
command of the operations in the Gilgit district. 

On the 2 1 st March, news reached Gilgit of a serious attack made early in 
the month, on some of our troops between Mastuj and Chitral, in which Cap- 
tain Rose, 46 fighting men, 6 followers, and a hospital assistant were reported 
to have been killed, while another detachment, under Lieutenant Edwardes, was 
also said to be surrounded. This intelligence materially altered the situation : 
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the year by impracticable passes from all support from India. On the other 
hand, the road from Peshawar to Chitral was about igo miles in length, and 
on it there was only one pass — the Laorai — which might still have snow on it, 
and which, in any case, would not be altogether impracticable for troops. 
Orders were therefore issued for the despatch of the ist Division as soon as it 
couldheimade ready. But before describing the advance of these forces it will 
be convenient to record the disasters which had befallen the two detachments 
on the Mastuj-Chitral road, and also to give an account of the course of events 
in and around the fort of Chitral. 

On the 26th February Captain Baird, the British Agent’s staff officer, had 
written from Aiun to Lieutenant Edwardes at Ghizr, directing him to make over 
charge of the Ghizr detachment to Lieutenant Gough, and to come on himself to 
Chitral to take command of the Puniali levies* which had been ordered up the 
same day from Gilgit. At the same time Captain Baird issued instructions to 
Lieutenant Moberly, commanding at Mastuj, in the following terms: — “As 
soon as Fowler and his detachment reach Mastuj, please inform him that British 
Agent wishes him to continue his march to Chitral. * * * Please send off 

60 boxes of ammunition (Snider) under escort of a native officer and 40 men, 
as soon as coolies are obtainable. Let the native officer make ordinary 
marches, and please send warning ahead.” These orders were received at 
Mastuj on the 28th February, and on the ist March one native officer and 39 
rank and file, 4th Kashmir Rifles, started for Chitral with 68 boxes of ammuni- 
tion. On the following day three postal runners returned to Mastuj from 
saying that they bad been stopped on the road ; and as rumours of Sher 
Afzal’s arrival in Chitral territory had been prevalent during the last few 
days, Lieutenant Moberly at once sent off to recall the ammunition escort. 
After making further incjuiries, however, he learnt that the runners had not 
•been actually stopped, but that the men had only heard that they would be 
stopped; and a little later a man came in who had left Chitral on the 27th 
■February, when all was well: a second message was therefore sent to the 
native officer with the ammunition escort telling him to continue his march. 
Lieutenant Moberly also wrote to Captain Ross who, with 100 men of the 
j 4 th Sikhs, was to arrive at Laspur that day, asking him to come on to 
Mastuj in a single march instead of two ; this Captain Ross did, arriving at 
Mastuj on the 3rd March. On this date the Hakim of Laspur, on his way home 
from Chitral, informed Lieutenant Moberly that all was well at Chitral and that 
'Sher Afzal was friendly; that the whole of the British Agent’s escort was concen- 
trated there ; that the road was broken, but that it was the work of only a few 
evil-disposed persons, and that no anxiety need be felt. A message was also 

received from the Assistant British Agent at Chitral, dated ist March, stating 

that, although postal runners might be stopped for a few days, there was no 
cause for alarm. Meanwhile the ammunition escort had halted at Buni, as the 
■people said the road was broken, and that it would be useless to proceed further. 

It should be mentioned that on the morning of the 3rd March, Captain 
■Baird wrote from Chitral to Lieutenant Moberly as follows:— 

If communications with Mastuj are interrupted, the British Agent wishes the follow--' 

ing measures taken to restore them— ,, , 

The levies to move on to Drasan and take that place. Th e day after they leave 

• These levies were armed with Snider carbines had received but little previous training «4w» 

intended to be utilised in scouting and in crowning the heights, a task for wnich their skili as cragsmen 

eminently fitted them. 
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Mastui Fowler will proceed to Drasan with 200 Raganaths* and his sappers. You go in 
charge of Raganaths, and as political officer. Make over political charge of Mastuj to 
Edwardes with all instructions. Ross and his Sikhs to remain in garrison at Mastuj. 
Order up the remainder of the Raganaths from Ghizr. Gough and ioo Raganaths to 
remain in garrison at Ghizr. Please inform Fowler that he is to take command, and on 
arrival at Drasan, Fowler is to re-open communications with Chitral. Above instructions 
depend on communications being broken. 

The levies should be at Mastuj about the 12th. No British officer is to accompany 
them to Drasan. 

But it is certain that these orders never reached Lieutenant Moberly. 

On the 4th March, Captain Ross and 50 men marched to Buni in support of 
the party there, the native officer having reported that he was likely to be attacked 
and cut off that night ; and on the same day a detachment of 20 men of the 
Bengal Sappers and Miners under Lieutenant Fowler, accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes, arrived at Mastuj. In accordance with the orders sent from 
Aiun on the 26th February, this detachment started on the morning of the 5th 
March, with the intention of overtaking the ammunition escort and continuing 
the march with it to Chitral. They reached Buni without difficulty the same 
evening, where they joined Captain Ross’ party, and found the ammunition 
escort all right; Captain Ross, therefore, went back to Mastuj. The total 
strength of the combined detachment then left at Buni under Lieutenant 
Edwardes, amounted to 2 British officers, 1 native officer and 39 rank and file of 
4th Kashmir Rifles, 20 Bengal Sappers and Miners, with 3 orderlies. 

On the evening of the 5th March, information was forthcoming at Mastuj 
to the effect that Shuja-ul-Mulk had been proclaimed Mehtar, that Amir-ul- 
Mulk had been imprisoned, that Umra Khan had agreed to retire, and that 
everything had been satisfactorily settled. The road from Chitral was being 
mended, and a mail from Chitral was said to be on its way to Mastuj. On 
the 6th, the whole of Lieutenant Edwardes’ party marched from Buni to 
Reshun, a large, straggling, village situated on a sloping plain on the left bank 
of the Chitral river. During the day information was received of the fighting at 
Chitral, and also of a gathering at Parpish. The night passed quietly, however, 
and at noon on the following day Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler, with 20 
Sappers and Miners, 10 men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, and 50 coolies carrying 
tools and timber, moved off to repair a reported break in the road about 3 miles 
ahead. A native officer and the remaining men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles were 
left behind to guard the stores, ammunition, etc., and were ordered to throw up 
defences on the crest of a cliff which commands the bridge and the paths leading 
down to the river at this point. Immediately after leaving Reshun the road to 
Chitral ascends a steep spur to the height of about 1,000 feet, and descending 
again to the level of the river, passes for half a mile orjso over a level space, 
and then enters a narrow defile with the unfordable river on one side and lofty 
cliffs on the other. On arrival at the defile the party halted ; the hill-sides were 
carefully examined with telescopes, and as some sangars were observed, Lieu- 
tenant Fowler with 8 men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles went up the heights on 
the left bank so as to be able to look down into the sangars on the opposite 
bank. Meanwhile Lieutenant Edwardes remained with the rest of the party at 
the mouth of the defile. With great difficulty Lieutenant Fowler scaled the 
almost impracticable rocky slopes, and was engaged in examining the sangars 
on the right bank, when suddenly a shot came from them, and about 200 men 
rushed out from the neighbouring village of Parpish into the sangars . Firing 
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now became general; Lieutenant Fowler was wounded in the shoulder; the 
naik of the party was killed, two men were wounded, and he was consequently 
obliged to order his men to retire. Lieutenant Edwardes finding that the enemy 
were swarming on to the hill-sides now saw that his only plan was to retire on 
Reshun ; and this, when Lieutenant Fowler had rejoined him, he accordingly did. 

On reaching the crest of the high spur above mentioned, a few men were left 
to cover the retreat, and eventually the sangar near the village of Reshun, where 
the rest of the party had been left, was reached without serious loss. It was 
found impossible, however, to hold this sangar, for it was too much exposed; 
and it was therefore decided to occupy a cluster of houses near the polo 
ground, where good cover, firewood, and a certain amount of supplies could 
be obtained. The position taken up was somewhat thickly surrounded by other 
houses, walls, and trees, and their demolition was fully recognized as a matter of 
the first importance ; however, as it was extremely risky to take the men from 
their places and so to expose them to be cut off at any moment, it was decided 
not to attempt any demolition of the objectionable cover. But the chief draw- 
back in occupying these houses was that they were more than ioo yards from 
the river — the only available water-supply. The work of making good the 
defences was at once proceeded with, as there was every reason to expect an 
attempt would be made to rush the post during the night : the materials avail- 
able were the mud bricks of which the houses were built, roof timbers, boxes, 
grain bins, etc. At sunset the enemy’s fire slackened, and the whole of the 
ammunition, the wounded, and a few ration bags were safely brought in from 
the original sangar by volunteers from the detachment of Kashmir Infantry, 
who, “although already dead tired,” as stated in the official report, “ behaved 
splendidly.” During the twilight the remainder of the baggage was brought in 
from the original sangar , and then the water-supply was replenished from the 
river, without any of the enemy being encountered. 

The losses during the day had been— Killed— i naik, 4th Kashmir Rifles ; 
Wounded — 1 British officer, and 10 men, 4th Kashmir Rifles; of the latter, two 
subsequently died. Fifty rounds of ammunition, with the sappers’ tools and 
gun-cotton, were lost during the retirement. 

The night passed quietly until just before dawn ; but when the moon had 
gone down and the night was at its darkest, the enemy charged down through 
the adjacent houses, and got behind the garden wall in large numbers ; none of 
them, however, were able to approach within twenty yards of the defenders. 
At about 9 A.M. they all retired, and for the rest of the day kept up a continuous 
fire from additional sangars which they had constructed on the surrounding 
hill-sides. Owing to the darkness, it was impossible to estimate the number of 
the enemy or their losses; but the assailants must have numbered several 
hundreds, and a large portion were armed with Martinis and Sniders. The 
native soldiers of the defence behaved with great steadiness during the attack ; 
four of them were killed and seven wounded. 

In the evening it was seen that the enemy had barred the road down 
to the water. Fully expecting another attack, the defenders strengthened 
their cover, and endeavoured to keep up a vigilant outlook, but “the men 
were terribly weary, and it was very difficult to .keep the sentries awake, 
although posted double. ” The night passed uneventfully, and in the morning 
it was seen that the enemy had cleared off the hills, though their sharp, 
shooters were still occupying several sangars from 50 to 200 yards distant, 
and during the night they had also made additional sangars. Lieutenant 
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Edwardes now dressed the wounded, who had so far only been bandaged ; but 
there were no medical appliances, nor indeed sufficient water to thoroughly 
wash the wounds, and bandages, crutches, and splints had to be improvised in 
the best way possible, while a weak solution of carbolic and carbolic tooth- 
powder was used for dressing the wounds. At dusk Lieutenant Fowler and 
20 men started down towards the river with the intention of procuring a fresh 
supply of water, but the enemy had now occupied sangars along the cliff at 
the river’s edge, and the work of getting down to the river was one of great 
risk. Lieutenant Fowler, however, succeeded in getting to within ten yards of the 
first sangar, in which about twenty men could be seen sitting round a fire with 
their rifles lying by their sides ; a volley was promptly poured into them, and a 
few men only succeeded in escaping down the cliff to the river bed. He then 
got round the flank of a second sangar, and fired a second volley into its 
occupants, six of whom were hit while others were bayonetted. Heavy firing 
was now heard in the direction of the defenders’ position : so having collected 
his men Lieutenant Fowler retired at once. The enemy’s attack was repulsed 
by the time he had arrived, but the attempt to obtain water had to be aban- 
doned for the night. 

On the following day nothing of importance occurred, and at night 
Lieutenant Fowler and io men succeeded in reaching the river by another route, 
and bringing back water, the supply of which was still further replenished by 
collecting the rain in waterproof sheets; a well was also sunk to a depth of twelve 
feet, but as rock was then struck the work had to be given up. 

On the morning of the 13th, a white flag was shown by the enemy, and a 
Pathan shouted out “ cease firing;” whereupon a native officer was sent out to 
parley, and returned with the report that Muhammad Isa Khan, Sher Afzal’s 
foster-brother, had just arrived from Chitral to stop the fighting, and that he 
wished to speak with one of the British officers. A reply was sent to the effect 
that if Muhammad Isa would come to the defenders’ side of a gap in the wall 
of the polo ground, situated sixty yards from the walls of the houses held by the 
British party, and commanded by the defenders’ fire, one of the officers would 
go out and meet him. Muhammad Isa having agreed to this came to the gap, 
and Lieutenant Edwardes went out to him, Lieutenant Fowler remaining inside 
the post with the men standing to their arms. Muhammad Isa then informed 
Lieutenant Edwardes that he had just arrived from Chitral, where Sher Afzal 
and Surgeon- Major Robertson were corresponding with a view to the former 
being recognised as Mehtar ; that all fighting had ceased, and that he was most 
anxious to be friends with the Government. An armistice was accordingly 
arranged, the conditions being that the defenders should remain within their 
walls, that no firing should take place, that none of the besiegers were to ap- 
proach the walls, that bhistis were to be allowed to go down to the river, and that 
supplies were to be furnished by the Chitralis. Lieutenant Edwardes wrote to 
the British Agent at Chitral (see page 26), and to the Officer Commanding at 
Mastuj, stating in English that an armistice had been concluded pending 
instructions, adding in French what his losses had been, and expressing very 
great doubt of his being able to beat off any further determined assault. The 
bhistis were sent down to fetch water, and supplies were brought in by a Chitrali. 

On the afternoon of the 14th another parley was requested, and this time 
Muhammad Isa was accompanied by Yadgar Beg: the latter confirmed the 
previous story of Muhammad Isa, and both were full of protestations of friend- 
ship. The same afternoon the bhistis again brought in water, and having to go 


some distance through the village to fetch it, reported the houses to be full of 
Pathans. They were not illtreated in any way, and Muhammad Isa sent in a 
sheep and other supplies. Another letter was sent to the British Agent inform- 
ing him of the presumed strengthening of the enemy, and of the fact that the 
rations would not last beyond the 1 7th of March. 

So far therelations between the British officers and Muhammad Isa had been 
conducted upon an apparently friendly footing, but they were now about to 
undergo a treacherous change. On the 15 th, Muhammad Isa sent word that, as 
peace was restored he and his men wished to amuse themselves, and he asked 
permission to play polo on the ground immediately outside the British post. After 
considering the matter, the officers decided to grant the request, for no man 
riding on the polo ground could escape their fire. Muhammad Isa then sent to 
ask if both officers would come and look on, and he also offered to lend them 
ponies on which to play polo. Seeing that they had trusted the Chitralis so 
far, the officers thought they might trust them further, and accordingly when 
Muhammad Isa’s men arrived on the ground both officers, having previously 
ordered the men to their posts, went out. A charpoy wa-s placed in the 
gap of the wall of the polo ground, on the spot where the former meetings had 
taken place, and Muhammad Isa sat next to the officers until the players 
were ready to begin their game. The officers were asked to play but refused. 
After the polo was over, Muhammad Isa asked if his men might dance ; consent 
was given, and the dance began. Under the excuse that there was a wet 
place in front of the officers, the charpoy was moved to the right, bringing it 
under cover of the end of the wall of the polo ground ; to this, the officers 
found it difficult to object, as it seemed certain that any attempt at treachery 
would be attended by heavy loss to the Chitralis. As the dance proceeded, 
more men began to collect and to press forward in a ring round the dancers, 
and the officers observed that a number had come over from the further side 
of the polo ground. At a pause in the dance the officers stood up saying 
that they were tired and would now go back to their post ; but no sooner had 
they done so than Muhammad Isa threw himself upon them, and a rush of men 
carried them under cover of the wall. A volley was immediately fired from 
the British post, but the Chitralis kept under cover, and none of them seem 
to have been hit ; firing then became general for some time, but afterwards 
died down. In the meantime the officers had their hands and feet bound, 
and were dragged by the legs along the ground away from the gap. In 
about half an hour’s time, they saw the enemy carrying off some of their dead 
and wounded, and men coming out of the post laden with loot. They were not 
in a position to see what happened to the garrison, but they subsequently 
met twelve of their men in Chitral, while others were reported to have been 
taken alive. It appears that the Chitralis rushed the post, killed numbers of 
the men, and carried off the remainder as prisoners. 

In their official report, Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler say that the 
question of destroying a portion of the ammunition in their charge was 
frequently considered ; but that in the hurry of improvising the defence on the 
first night of the siege, they had built the ammunition boxes up into a rude 
parapet, covered with beams, bricks, and ddbris, and it was consequently very 
difficult to get at them. Moreover, the ammunition was intended for the use of 
the local levies who were expected from Gilglt, and they, therefore, determined to 
keep it till they could hold out no longer, and then destroy it. Unfortunately they 
were prevented carrying out this intention, and the whole of the ammunition, 
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about 40,000 rounds, fell into the hands of the enemy. The advisability 
of making sorties had also been considered, but though the enemy would 
probably have been driven off for a time, Lieutenant Edwardes recognized that 
losses would have been inevitable, and with the small numbers at his disposal he 
could not, in his opinion, afford to lose a single man. 

After passing the night bound at Reshun, Lieutenant Fowler was sent to- 
wards Chitral, and on the next day Lieutenant Edwardes followed and 
overtook Lieutenant Fowler on the road. On the way they were met by 
eleven of Umra Khan’s men who, after quarrelling with the Chitralis, insisted 
upon taking the officers as their prisoners, and on the 19th March they 
reached Chitral, where they were met by a “ Colonel” and 100 men of Umra 
Khan’s force. They were then taken into the presence of Sher Afzal, who 
received them civilly, and expressed sorrow at the treachery of which they had 
been the victims, gave them refreshments, and promised to make strict search 
for all men of their party who might still be alive. The two officers were 
allowed to communicate with the British garrison besieged in the fort, but 
were not allowed to visit them. On the 24th March they were sent to Kala 
Drosh which they reached on the 26th, and were then told by Umra Khan that 
he was returning to Jandol and expected to be back in about a month’s time. 
He asked them whether they would go with him or would prefer to await 
his return at Kala Drosh, or whether they would like to return to Chitral, 
promising to escort them thither and hand them over to the British officers in the 
fort. They finally decided on going to Jandol, as the Khan stated that he 
would not allow the captured native soldiers to accompany them to Chitral. 
On. the following day, before starting they sent a brief report of what had 
befallen them to the British Agent at Chitral, informing him of certain 
propositions which Umra Khan had made concerning the surrender of Chitral 
fort and the safe conduct of the British garrison to Peshawar. Leaving 
Ashreth on the 28th, they and their escort crossed the Laorai pass in a violent 
snow-storm ; Dir was reached the same evening, and Barwa on the 30th March. 
On the 1st April the Mussalman prisoners were released and one of them 
immediately left for Peshawar, where he brought the first definite news of the 
disaster to his party. 

News now began to reach Jandol of the fighting between the Chitral Relief 
Force and the tribes in Swat, and great excitement prevailed. On the 12th April 
the officers and the Hindu prisoners were taken to Mundah, where they were met 
by the Shahzada, a native political officer, who had arrived from Sir Robert 
Low’s camp at Sado. A long interview ensued between the Shahzada and 
Umra Khan, the result being that Lieutenant Edwardes was released, and 
given two letters to Sir Robert Low, while three days afterwards, Lieutenant 
Fowler and the four Hindu prisoners were also made over to the Relief Force. 
-The circumstances under which the officers and the whole of their men thus 
unexpectedly obtained their release are more fully described in Chapter VI. 
During their captivity the officers were closely guarded, but were in no way 
Insulted : they were treated with great civility and attention by Umra Khan, 
svho gave Lieutenant Edwardes back his sword which had been seized at 
Resbun, and promised to obtain -Lieutenant Fowler’s also, if it could be found. 

To turn now to the fighting which took place between Reshun and Mastuj. 
)n the 6th March when Lieutenant Edwardes heard of the gathering of 
ie enemy below Reshun, he at once sent this information back to Mastuj 
here it arrived the same evening; and Captain Ross thereupon decided to start 
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next morning with his detachment of the 14th Sikhs, to bring Lieutenant 
Edwardes’ party back to Buni. 1 he detachment, consisting of 2 British officers 
(Captain C. R. Ross and Lieutenant H. J. Jones), 1 native officer, 93 non. 
commissioned officers and men, with 17 followers, having nine days’ rations 
and 140 rounds of ammunition per man, left Mastuj on the morning of the 7th, 
and reached Buni at u P.M. Next day they marched for Reshun, taking with 
them 3 days’ cooked rations, and leaving at Buni 33 rank and file under a 
lative officer. Koragh was reached at 1 P.M., and here a halt was made for 
about half an hour. 

About half a mile from Koragh the track enters a narrow defile and for half 
. mile traverses a succession of precipitous rocky bluffs. Between these bluffs 
e great fan-shaped slopes of detritus, which fall at a very steep angle, from the 
oot of inaccessible crags above, to the river’s edge below ; these slopes are 
everal feet in height, arid at their base have an average breadth of about 100 
ards. Where the path crosses them, it can be swept from end to end by a 
orrent of rocks, merely by loosening the soil above ; and the Chitrafis in their 
ispositions for an ambuscade or for the defence of a position, rely much on the 
deadly effect of this peculiar weapon. About one mile from Koragh, the track, 
eaving the level of the river, ascends a steep spur, beyond which the defile 
maintains an equally formidable character for several miles in the direction 
>f Reshun. ■ ■ ■■ 

Leaving Koragh at 1-30 P.M. the advanced party of Captain Ross’s 
detachment ascended about half way up this spur, when they were fired on 
irom across the river, and, at the same time, men appeared on the mountain tops 
ind ridges and rolled stones down all the “ shoots. ” At the first shot, the 
:oolies dropped their loads and bolted. Captain Ross, after an inspection of 
;he enemy’s position, decided to fall back on Koragh, and with this object 
jrdered Lieutenant Jones with ten men to seize the Koragh end of the defile and 
;over his retirement. In his attempt to carry out this order, Lieutenant Jones 
ost eight men wounded, and was thereupon recalled by Captain Ross, who 
had meanwhile occupied two caves in the river bank which afforded good cover. 
At 8 p. M. an endeavour was made to force a way bacK to Koragh, but so 
continuous was the fall of rocks from the cliffs above that, fearing the total 
Annihilation of his party, Captain Ross was compelled to retire again to the caves, 
(After a brief halt, he next made an effort to scale the cliffs, but, after a toilsome 
and dangerous climb, the party was confronted by a precipice, up which 
they searched in vain for a practicable path. Recognising that any attempt 
at escape in this direction was futile, and that the only course open was to force 
his way, at all costs, back to Koragh by the road he had come, Captain Ross 
rested his men in the shelter of the caves till the morning of the 10th March. 
Issuing thence at 2 A.M., at which hour it was hoped that the Chitralis might be 
taken unawares, the Sikhs drove the enemy from the nearest sangars, but were 
then met by a very heavy fire from both banks of the river and by a deadly hail 
of rocks from the cliffs above. Captain Ross himself was killed in front of the 
sangars-, and out of the whole detachment, only Lieutenant Jones and 17 rank 
and file won their way to the open ground on the Koragh side of the defil e 
Here they halted for to minutes, endeavouring to silence the enemy's fire and so 
cover the retreat of any others of the detachment who might be near the mouth 
of the defile : twice they were charged by the enemy’s swordsmen whom they 
repulsed inflicting great loss upon them, but when two more of the little party 
were killed, and one mortally wounded, and when the enemy began to threaten 
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their line of retreat, Lieutenant Jones gave the order to retire slowly upon Burn* 
which place he reached at 6 A. M. He at once occupied a house and, having 
placed it m a state of defence, held it till the i 7 th, when, as described below 
he was relieved by Lieutenant Moberly. ’ 

Of the 15 survivors, 10 were wounded, including Lieutenant Jones : while 
during the three days fighting, 1 British officer, 46 fighting men, 1 hospital 
assistant and 6 followers were killed. The party expended 5,120 rounds of 
ammunition in all. About 40 rifles fell into the hands of the enemy, whose 
numbers were estimated at 1,000 men, and who must have lost heavily. 

The circumstances under which Lieutenant Jones was relieved and the 
defence of Mastuj fort by Lieutenant F. J. Moberly, now remain to be briefly 
recorded. On the 9th March, Lieutenant Moberly received a note from Captain 
Ross, written just before the latter officer reached Buni on the 7th March in 
which it was stated that he was afraid the enemy had surrounded the party under 
Lieutenant Edwardes, and that he intended to see what could be done towards 
assisting him : this was the only communication received at Mastuj from 
either Captain Ross or Lieutenant Jones. On the 10th March, Captain G. H 
Bretherton, Deputy Assistant Commissary General, with 100 men of the "4th 
Kashmir Rifles and 6th Kashmir Light Infantry, arrived at Mastuj from Ghizr 
and four days later the garrison was further reinforced by the arrival of 66 more 
men of the latter corps. Up to the 13th March Lieutenant Moberly was frequently 
informed by natives that Captain Ross had joined Lieutenant Edwardes at 
Reshun, and that the party was in no danger; but as no answer had been 
received to anyone of the several notes written to Captain Ross since the latteris 
departure from Mastuj on the 7 th, Lieutenant Moberly determined to start for 
Buni. Accordingly, on the 16th March he advanced as far as Sanoghar taking 
with him 150 men of the Kashmir troops, carrying three days’ rations their 
postins, blankets, cooking utensils, and 120 rounds of ammunition’ each 
At 5 P.M. on the 17th the party reached Buni unopposed, and was there joined 
by the few survivors of Captain Ross’s detachment. Hearing that the enem 
were in force near Drasan, and that they intended to cut off communication whh 
Mastuj that night, Lieutenant Moberly ordered an immediate retirement H 
reached Mastuj safely at noon on the following day. In the meant 
Hamayun, the Wazir of Hunza, had reached Mastuj with some 100 Hunza Zi 
Nagar levies, who, however, were sent back to Ghizr the same evening Ieavin! 
the effective strength of the Mastuj garrisonon the 18th March at a total of 7 * 

“?VT 48 tT °V he ' 4th SikhSl o f ‘ he 4 th Kashmir Rifles, , , 3 ^ 

6th Kashmir Light Infantry, and 51 of the Punial levies. 

On the 19th March news was received to the effect that the enemy had 
arnved in the neighbourhood of Sanoghar, and some levies were at once semo.,1 
to venfy the report ; on their return they stated that they had seen afew mena 

a' ff G ,“ U lrger " Umber in SM ° gl!ar Villa ^ This *s the fore, 
which had left Reshun under Muhammad Isa on the 17th March u 

capture of Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler. On the 22nd March a nl ^ 

havi^ reported that there wete signs of a large party of men haviuL “ d 

he night at Gramult, a village one mile from Mastuj on the Laspur roS 

Lieutenant Moberly took out a reconnoitring party and saw several hundred of 

the enemy holutng the Chakalwat defile, about four miles f rom Mastuj Ihul 
cutting communication with Ghm- and Gilgit That night there were fiies on 

coLTeffnn n a lL S 1 ’ ^ ^ < ¥’ reak *** * he * re «»" be 

completing a line of sangars at a distance of 800 to 1,000 yards from the f„„ 
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During the night of the 23rd they built more sangars and occupied several 
groups of houses, at about 450 yards from the fort, forming a cordon, by which 
it was surrounded on three sides, while on the fourth side a high hill overlooking 
the fort was held by small sangars right up to the snow line. From the houses 
they kept up a dropping, harmless, rifle-fire, which was continued daily till the 9th 
April, when the enemy were seen to be retiring towards Sanoghar. This re- 
tirement was caused by the near approach of Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly with the 
Gilgit column, the movements of which are described in Chapter IV. Lieutenant 
Moberly at once ordered out his men, but owing to some misunderstand- 
ing the men were not ready to move out before the enemy had for the most part 
got too far away. ** For various reasons,” says Lieutenant Moberly in his 
report, “ I had not thought it advisable to try and oust the enemy from their 
positions round us, although I believe I could have done so, until I could co- 
operate with the force advancing from Gilgit. Unfortunately, however, they 
were unable to communicate the fact of their advance to me, and I did not fully 
realise, until too late, that the enemy was retiring.” 

From the 23rd March to 9th April, 987 rounds of Martini-Henry and 4,603 
rounds of Snider ammunition were expended. With the exception of one mao 
slightly wounded there were no casualties; the enemy’s loss in killed and 
wounded was estimated at about 40 men. 


CHAPTER III. 


The siege of Chitml fort, 3rd March to 19th April 1895. 

We now turn to the events which took place at Chitral between the 4th 
of March and the 19th of April. As already stated on page 14, the British 
Agent’s escort had been shut up within the fort and the siege had commenced 
after a severe fight on the 3rd of March, in which Captain C. P. Campbell, 
Central India Horse, had been severely wounded and the command of the troops 
had devolved on Captain C. V. F. Townshend of the same regiment. 

The British officers shut up in Chitral were : — Surgeon-Major G. S. Robert- 
son, C.S.I., British Agent; Captain C. V. F. Townshend, Central India Horse, 
commanding the troops ; Lieutenant B. E. M. Gurdon, Assistant British Agent; 
Lieutenant H. K. Harley, 14th Sikhs; Surgeon-Captain H, F. Whitchurch, 
Indian Medical Service; Captain C. P. Campbell, Central India Horse, 
severely wounded. The garrison consisted of 99 men of the 14th Sikhs, 
and 301 all ranks of the 4th Kashmir Rifles ; and there were also 52 Chitralis 
and 85 followers, servants, munshis, chaprasis, etc., bringing up the total number 
to 543 persons. For these there were supplies sufficient for two and a half 
months, allowing half-rations ; of ammunition there were 300 rounds per Martini- 
Henry of the Sikhs, and 280 rounds per Snider of the 4th Kashmir Rifles. 

The fort ( see plan opposite page 24) situated on the right bank of the 
Chitral river, was about 70 yards square with walls 25 feet high, and 7 to 8 
feet thick, with a tower at each corner some 20 feet higher than the walls ; and 
outside the north face near the river was a water-tower to guard access to the 
river. The fort was of a type common to this part of the frontier, the walls being 
practically crates filled in with rubble, stone, and mud. It was commanded on 
almost every side at ranges varying from 700 yards and upwards. On the north 
face was the river ; on the east was the fort garden, surrounded by a high wall ; 
the south face was encroached upon by walls, trees, and houses ; while on the 
west there were many large chinar trees. Captain Townshend’s first care was 
to demolish as many as possible of the out-buildings and walls around the fort, 
but unfortunately he had no time to destroy the building known as the summer- 
house ; neither had he time to cut down the numerous trees on the east and 
west faces. A covered way, 35 yards in length, was made down to the water- 
tower, as it was thought that the enemy would be certain to build sangars on 
the opposite (left) bank of the river, from which to pick off the men as they 
went to obtain water. Much of the demolition and other work had to be 
executed under the fire of the enemy from sangars erected on the hillsides. 

On the 6th March, Umra Khan’s Hindu Divan arrived with a flag of 
truce, and was received by the British Agent. He brought a letter, which was, 
however, so illegible that he was told to explain the contents verbally. Umra 
Khan expressed therein his desire to remain on friendly terms with the British, and 
after complaining that the British Agent had neither accorded him an interview 
nor deputed a representative to meet him, he explained that he had come to 
Drosh merely to wage a religious war against the Kafirs ; he then went on to 
disclaim all responsibility for the fighting which, he declared, he had endeavoured 
to prevent ; and, in conclusion, he urged the British Agent to evacuate the fort 
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and retire upon Gilgit, leaving only a munshi and a native doctor in Chitral, 
according to the arrangements that prevailed in the time of the late Mehtar 
Aman-ul-Mulk. The Khan, on his part, guaranteed the safety of the British 
Agent and his party, and offered to escort them either to Mastuj or to Asmar, 
whichever they might prefer. 

The British Agent in reply begged the Diwan to convey his thanks to 
Umra Khan and to explain clearly to him that it was quite impossible for him 
•to leave the fort; that it would be better if the Khan addressed himself to 
Mr. Udny in future ; and that as the fort was besieged, it was impossible for 
him under the circumstances to send letters or to receive the Khan’s repre- 
sentative. 

On the nights of the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, messengers were sent by the gar- 
rison to try and get through the enemy to Mastuj, but without success. As 
many men as could be spared were daily employed in making loopholes and 
head-cover, while planks, beams, and any other available material were built up 
to give protection from reverse fire : there was not sufficient material to screen 
the whole interior from fire, but cover from view was arranged by hanging tents, 
carpets, etc., across passages and doorways, so that the enemy were unable to 
see men passing along. Among the besiegers were several of Umra Khan’s men, 
who were thoroughly versed in every trick and artifice of besieging forts similar 
to that at Chitral, and their attention was quickly directed to the water-supply; 
if they could but cut that off, the defenders would have to surrender, as no 
water was procurable in the fort. Accordingly, about an hour before dawn on 
the morning of the 8th, they made a determined attack on the water-tower, and 
a few of their men actually succeeded in entering the passage under the tower 
and lighting a fire. The garrison, who always slept on their alarm posts, were 
quickly in their places, and the enemy was driven off by some well-directed 
section volleys, Captain Townshend’s orders being that no independent firing 
was to be allowed at night : some bhistis with massaks extinguished the fire. 

At the end of the first week of the siege, owing to the skilful defensive 
measures taken, there had only been five casualties, but not more than 80 men 
of the 14th Sikhs and 240 of the 4th Kashmir Rifles were fit for duty. Taking 
into consideration the large number of guards, sentries and patrols which had to 
be furnished, that the 4th Kashmir Rifles had been rather shaken by their heavy 
losses on the 3rd, and that the siege would in all probability be prolonged, 
Captain Townshend determined not to begin sallying till he heard of the approach 
of a force from Gilgit, unless a sortie became absolutely necessary owing to the 
close approach of the enemy’s sangars. Meanwhile he devoted himself to per- 
fecting his arrangements for a protracted defence. Outside the fort as many 
walls and buildings as possible were levelled ; Internal communications were also 
improved, and every kind of cover that could be devised was thrown up ; boxes, 
commissariat bags filled with earth, carpets, and doors taken off their hinges 
were all utilised ; traverses and parados were constructed of beams taken from 
the demolished buildings. A system for extinguishing fire was at the same time 
organised ; massaks and vessels were kept ready filled with water, and night and 
day patrols went the round of the fort to guard against accidents. Military 
police were detailed to keep a vigilant watch on the large numbers of Chitralis 
in the fort. Hand-mills for grinding grain were improvised, and all extra servants 
and non-combatants were detailed fer this and similar duties. The sanitary 
arrangements were, of necessity, unsatisfactory but as much as possible was 
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done to minimise the danger from this source. Finally, it was instilled into the 
minds of all, that a relieving force would soon arrive and that then they would 
sally out and “ have their turn.” Captain Townshend ordered 30 rounds to be 
fired daily at Sher Afzal’s house at 1,100 yards range, to cause him annoyance, 
two or three rounds also being fired at Sher Afzal’s house from the brass gun in 
the fort from outside the gate. The average daily expenditure of ammunition 
was 40 to 50 rounds of Martini and 20 to 30 rounds of Snider. 

On the 1 ith March a good deal of correspondence passed between the be- 
sieged and besiegers, but led to no result. Sher Afzal, while expressing a de- 
sire for peace, insisted that the relations of Chitral with the Government of India 
should remain on the same footing as in the time of the late Mehtar Aman-ul- 
Mulk. He was told in reply that, if he was sincere in his desire for peace, he 
had only to come in and submit. From the bearer of one letter the defenders 
heard for thefirst time of the fighting at Reshun and near Koragh, in which it 
was stated that one British officer and 102 men had lost their lives. The Bri- 
tish Agent on this date received another letter from Umra Khan, also couched 
in similar language to that of his communication previously mentioned. 

On the night of the 11th the outer walls beyond the west and south faces 
of the fort were successfully demolished, for which purpose the Punialis were 
used, and “ the work was done excellently and marvellously quickly.” The 
enemy fired hotly from their sangar about 250 yards from the west front, and 
they also opened fire from the bazar , on hearing the sound of the falling walls, 
but no one was hit. 

On the night of the 13th- 14th the enemy made an attack on the east face, 
outside of which the garden was thickly planted with trees. Having sounded 
the “ advance” on a bugle, they attacked with much shouting and beating of 
tom-toms, but on being received by a brisk fire they gradually disappeared in 
the darkness. During the attack a man was heard to shout repeatedly orders 
to attack the water-way ; consequently the stables outside the water-gate were 
loophoted and occupied by a detached post. 

On the 15th March, letters were received from Sher Afzal, one addressed 
to the Chitrali headmen in the fort urging them to make their submission to him, 
the other representing his desire for peace and announcing that he had in his 
possession a letter from the British officer at Reshun, which the British Agent 
might have if we would send a trustworthy man to receive it. Sher Afzal was 
told in reply that he had better deliver the letter at once and make his submis- 
sion while there was yet time. On the following day a messenger arrived at the 
fort, bearing two more letters, one from the Chitrali headmen with Sher Afzal, 
and the other from Sher Afzal himself, enclosing a letter which proved to be 
that written by Lieutenant Edwardes from Reshun on the 13th March, as men- 
tioned on page 18. The letter from the headmen was to the effect that they 
desired that Sher Afzal should be recognised as Mehtar, and that the Government 
of India should adhere to the policy they had pursued towards Chitral in the time 
of the late Mehtar, Aman-ul-Mulk. In reply to Sher Afzal’s communication 
the British Agent suggested a three days truce, in order to discuss the situation, 
and this suggestion was accepted by the enemy. 

On the 17th Amir All Khan, the Agency Munshi, was deputed to visit 
Sher Afzal, with a view to learning his real intentions. The Munshi was received 
with due respect by Sher Afzal, and by Abdul Majid and Abdul Ghani Khan, 
Umra Khan’s representatives, with whom were many headmen, both Chitralis 
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and Jandolis. From his subsequent account of the interview, it was unmis* 
takeably evident that Abdul Majid Khan, the head of the Jandoli faction, enjoyed 
a predominant influence in the enemy’s councils, while the Chitralis and 
Jandolis were by no means unanimous as to the terms on which hostilities might 
be. suspended. To such an extent did the views of the two factions appear to 
be in conflict, that on the Munshi’s return, Surgeon-Major Robertson wrote 
asking to be clearly informed, in writing, whether Sher Afzal was really desirous 
of making peace, and if so, upon what terms, and what guarantees would be 
given if the garrison consented to evacuate the fort and retire upon Mastuj ; 
meanwhile, pendinga further communication from Sher Afzal, the British Agent 
consented to a continuance of the truce. 

On the 1 8th, hostilities were accordingly still suspended, and on the follow* 
ing day letters were received from Abdul Majid, Abdul Ghani, and Sher Afzal. 
All three expressed their willingness to make peace, on condition that the garrison 
should evacuate the fort and proceed to India vid the Jandol Valley : the ques- 
tion of suitable guarantees was, however, carefully evaded. Sher Afzal wrote 
at greater length and recapitulated in full the terms on which he would consent 
to maintain friendship with the Government of India. Later in the day, two 
more letters were received — one from Sher Afzal, and one from the Jandol 
Khans. These were to the same effect, but they also gave information of the 
capture of Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler on the 15th, and of the subsequent 
fighting at Reshun, expressing regret for what had happened. 

On the 20th, Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler were reported to have 
arrived in Chitral, and that night the Munshi, on visiting the Jandol Khans at 
their request, saw the two officers and was assured of their safety and comfort. 
For the next few days the negotiations still dragged on: Sher Afzal and the 
Khans persisted in their demands that the British Agent should proceed to 
India vid Jandol, but received the invariable reply that this was impossible with- 
out the orders of Government. On the 21st and 22nd the Munshi again visited 
the Khans, and on the latter date made overtures for the return of the two offi- 
cers, but without success. On the 23rd matters came to a crisis ; Umra Khan’s 
Diwan arrived at the fort to obtain the British Agent’s final answer whether or no 
he would evacuate the fort and return to India ; and being informed that it was 
useless to repeat the suggestion, hinted that, if Umra Khan’s conditions were not 
accepted, it might fare ill with the British officers now in the Khan’s power ; then 
when this threat failed in its effect, he asked how much longer the truce was to 
continue. Throughout the interview the Diwan’s manner was most impertinent. 
He was told in reply that the truce might end whenever the enemy wished ; a 
letter for Umra Khan was also given to him, in which the British Agent wrote 
that if the British officers had been captured in fair warfare, he had nothing to 
say, but that if they had been taken by treachery he would strongly advise the 
Khan to hand them over with a letter of apology. 

Hostilities had thus been suspended for eight days in all, from the 16th to 
the 23rd March. Captain Townshend very wisely took this opportunity to 
strengthen the parapets of the fort, to improve the head-cover and to make 
more loopholes ; he aiso commenced the clearing of an old disused well in the 
fort, and constructed a semi-circular loopholed fieche outside the water-gate. 
On the 22nd, it may be mentioned, the British officers killed and salted their 
ponies, and commenced to eat horseflesh. 

The truce came to an end on the evening of the 23rd March, and for the 
next few days and nights the rain poured in torrents, causing the subsidence of a 
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large piece of the parapet on the west front, the rebuilding of which gave the 
garrison much work. During the night of the 25th, a gun port was made in the 
outer wall of a half-demolished building outside the main gate, and also an 
embrasure in the wall close by, for the brass gun to bear on the enemy’s sangar 
in front of the west face of the fort. The gun was taken out at 7 a.m. and 
opened fire but without effect, as it had no sights, and wooden ones had to be 
made. The second shot hit the parapet of the sangar at the crest but did it no 
damage, as it was strongly made of fascines, with rude earth casemates for the 
men to take cover underneath. 

Various measures were now taken for the improvement of the defences : 
the head-cover on the towers was increased ; beams were put up in the stables 
to protect men going out of the water-gate down to the covered water-way ; the 
top of the water-tower was further strengthened and its lower storey pierced 
with loopholes ; and Machicoulis galleries were constructed to hold beacon fires, 
one on each parapet of the fort. The latter proved a great success, as the 
fires gave a capital light in front of the parapet, illuminating the darkness 
and at the same time not lighting up the defenders’ loopholes. Previous to this 
the garrison had been in the habit of throwing out lighted fireballs which con- 
sisted of resinous wood-shavings, tow, etc., compressed into a bag made of 
sacking, and which were kept ready at a convenient place on the parapets with 
bottles of oil and matches close by. If the enemy attacked in the darkness a 
ball was lit by a British officer, who soaked it with oil, applied the match, and 
hurled it over the wall : the balls gave a clear light for about half an hour, but 
they consumed much oil. 

The enemy continued to keep up a desultory fire throughout the day and 
night, but the defenders stuck doggedly to their task, and on the 29th hoisted 
an improvised Union Jack on the top of the highest tower (south-west), thence- 
forward known as the flag-tower. An attempt was made to send a messenger 
to Mr. Udny at Asmar, but the man returned saying he had nearly been captured 
by the enemy in the fort garden. 

On the 30th March the state of the garrison was as follows : there were 
343 men effective, of whom 171 were employed on guard and picquet duties, 
leaving 172 available for a sortie or other work. There were 356 rounds for 
each Martini-Henry rifle and 262 rounds for each Snider. The supply of grain 
was sufficient to last for 74 days, but of ghi (clarified butter) there was only 
enough for 12 days for the sick and wounded in hospital, and for lights. There 
was still some rum and a small quantity of teal and to stop the increasing sick- 
list, the Sikhs were given a dram of rum every fourth day, and the Kashmir 
Infantry were given a tea ration every third day. 

During the night of the 30th-3ist the enemy made a new sangar on the 
opposite bank, about 175 yards from the place where the garrison had to take 
their water from the river. The defenders replied by placing screens of tents 
to conceal the men going down to the water, between the stables and the water- 
tower, and more beams were put up as screens outside the water gate. The 
enemy also commenced a covered way to the water running parallel to that of 
the defenders and at a distance of 80 yards from it from their lower sangar on 
the west front of the fort, close down to the river; but they only finished about 
8 yards of it, as the garrison successfully put a stop to the work by their fire. 

On the 31st, an old Chitrali woman brought a message from Sher Afzal 
asking the British Agent to give up the fort, and to start for Mastuj, promising 
to have the road repaired and to be himself responsible for the safe, conduct of 


the garrison, together with all stores and arms, to Gilgit. At 3 a.M. on the 
following morning, two Jandolis coming quite close to the fort, called out that 
they had brought a letter for the British Agent from the Deputy Commissioner 
of Peshawar, which they wished to deliver. It soon appeared, however, that a 
number of the enemy were gathered close to the soi disant messengers, and as 
it was evident that treachery was intended, the British officer of the watch 
ordered the party to be fired on. 

From the 2nd to the 5th April, Sher Afzal continually endeavoured to 
re-open negotiations with the besieged garrison. He wrote daily, expressing 
his desire for peace and imputing to Surgeon-Major Robertson the whole blame 
for the outbreak of hostilities. He was informed, in reply, that the two British 
officers and the native soldiers who had been treacherously captured at Reshun 
must be delivered up, that suitable hostages must be given, and the road to 
Mastuj repaired, before the British Agent could even think of evacuating the 
fort. In all this correspondence it became increasingly evident that Sher 
Afzal was still entirely in the hands of the two Jandol Khans, Abdul Majid and 
Abdul Ghani, and that, moreover, he could place no reliance upon his own 
countrymen. 

During the 5th and 6th, the enemy showed renewed activity in advancing 
their sangars, and they occupied the summer-house at the south-east angle of 
the fort, about fifty yards from the so-called gun-tower. On the morning of the 
6th it was found that a large fascine sangar had been erected during the night 
at a distance of 40 yards from the main gate (west front), that a palisade had 
been constructed not far from the west face, while a sangar had been made about 
40 yards from the garden gate in the east face. Owing to the proximity 
of these works, the enemy were able to cause increased annoyance to the 
garrison, and there was considerable difficulty in getting the sentries to keep a 
good look-out from the gun-tower owing to the accurate fire brought to bear 
on it from the summer-house. On the night of the 6th the walls still standing 
outside the main gate were loopholed, and occupied by twelve men of the 
14th Sikhs and a few Puniali levies. 

About 5 A.M. on the following morning a large number of the enemy opened 
a heavy fire from the trees in front of the north tower, and as this looked like a 
preliminary to an attack on the covered way to the water, Captain Townshend 
turned out the inlying picquet, ordered every one to their different alarm posts, 
and directed the Sikhs in the north tower to fire volleys, which quickly com- 
pelled the assailants to decamp towards the bazar. During the firing on the 
west face, however, the enemy succeeded in placing, and setting fire to, a 
quantity of large faggots and logs of wood against the corner of the gun-tower 
on the south-east, which was soon well on fire and blazing up. As a strong 
wind was blowing at the time, matters began to look very serious, and Captain 
Townshend promptly sent up the whole of the inlying picquet with their great- 
ceats full of earth which, with as much water as could be obtained, was thrown 
down upon the fire. For a short time it was thought that the fire had been 
mastered, but it soon blazed up again, the flames mounting in the spaces 
between the beams in the walls. It seemed as if it would be impossible to keep 
down the flames; but eventually the defenders devised the plan of picking holes 
into the wall inside the tower and then pouring water down: by working down- 
wards in this manner from the top storey so as to meet the fire, it was at last 
extinguished, but throughout the day water was kept pouring down inside the 
walls. As daylight appeared, the enemy’s riflemen in the sangars opened fire 
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from across the river and from high ground to the south-west, whence they 
could hit the men going in and out of the tower with water and earth* The 
Machicoulis galleries in the tower were also the targets for a hail of Snider 
bullets from the summer-house, the bullets smashing through the planks. The 
British Agent,, who was in the tower superintending the putting out of the fire, 
was wounded at a hole in the wall, a Sikh was shot, there the next minute, and 
a sentry of the 4th Kashmir Rifles was killed. Subadar Badri Nar Singh and 
Sepoy Awi Singh, of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, displayed praiseworthy bravery 
during the attack, going into the Machicoulis gallery when it was being ripped 
up with bullets ; while Sepoy Bhola Singh, of the 14th Sikhs, was specially 
brought to notice for the efforts he made to extinguish the flames when exposed 
to the enemy’s rifle fire. The Subadar was subsequently, advanced to the 2nd 
class of the Order of Merit, and the two men were admitted to the 3rd class of 
that Order. 

As a result of the fighting during this episode, twelve dead bodies of the 
enemy were seen by the look-out men in the towers ; the defenders had nine 
men wounded in extinguishing the fire ; and 127 rounds of Martini-Henry and 
283 rounds of Snider ammunition were expended. “ The enemy,” says Captain 
Townshend, “ showed great courage and enterprise in firing our tower, and 
our sentries showed great slackness and want of vigilance.” 

To guard against a recurrence of the danger, the sentries of the 4th Kash- 
mir Rifles were replaced by men of the , 14th Sikhs ; the Machicoulis galleries 
were made stronger, and loopholed so as to fully command the ground at the 
foot of the tower ; and a sentry always lay in each of the galleries. Vessels, 
mackintosh sheets, ammunition boxes filled with water, and heaps of earth 
were placed in every storey in all the towers and on the parapets ; all the servants 
and syces were formed into a fire picquet under Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch ; 
and heaps of stones were placed in the tops of the towers for the sentries to throw 
down from time to time in the dark. 

On the evening of the 7th, some red-hot embers and a bundle of faggots 
were seen lying quite close to the gun-tower, and as it was evident that the 
enemy must have placed them there while the sentries were being relieved, 
orders were issued to relieve them at different times from day to day. . On the 
8th, the remaining walls in front of the main gate were demolished , by the 
Punialis, and a stone tambour to hold 10 mem was built in, front of the gate* 
so as to flank the whole of the west face with its two towers; the Machicoulis 
galleries in the gun-tower were improved, loopholes being made in the lower 
storey, and an officer with 14 men were now permanently posted, in this tower. , 

The hardships of the siege had resulted, as might have been expected, in a 
considerably increased sick list; thus, the number of men unfit for duty on the 
9th April amounted to 36 in hospital and 49, out-patients ; or, a total of 85 non- 
effectives out of the garrison of some 500 men. 

About this time too the Chitralis in the fort proved an additional source of 
anxiety: they complained that they were not trusted, that it was for this reason 
they had been disarmed, and they showed signs of sulkiness and discontent at 
this measure, They were found also to be making secret overtures to Sher 
Afzal and they brought round the boy Shuja-ul-Mulk a good deal to their own 
views, •viz,, that under his (Shuja-ul-Mulk’ s) rule British influence would be estab- 
lished in their country to a very undesirable extent. 

At 11-30 p.M. on the 10th the enemy suddenly began a tremendous beating 
of tom toms and made an attack on the water-way, the defenders, however, by 
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well-controlled section volleys, caused the besiegers to beat a hasty retreat towards 
the bazar. The firing lasted half an hour, and on our side one Puniali was 
wounded ; 335 rounds of Snider and 341 of Martini-Henry were expended. The 
Punialis had by this time been formed into a levy, armed with Sniders, and 
posted in the tower tops where they were of great use ; some old Enfields found 
in the fort, and loaded with slugs, were also utilized. 

On the evening of the nth and on the following day, numbers of the 
enemy were seen hastening up the Chitral valley towards Drasan and Mastuj. 
The object of these movements was, as subsequently transpired, to assemble all 
available men in order to oppose Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly’s column on its way 
down from Mastuj, but as to this the garrison were at this time only able to 
indulge in vague speculations. The siege was now fast reaching its most 
critical period. The besiegers had heard, though the defenders had not, of the 
rapid advance of the Chitral Relief Force, and they knew the result of the 
fighting at Chakalwat. They fully realised that the capture of the fort must not 
now be much longer delayed, and as there was no sign of surrender, they resolved 
to make an immediate and final effort to break down the defence. They now 
commenced an almost incessant beating of tom-toms and playing of pipes in the 
summer-house, while men were set to sling stones into the fort, and a straggling 
matchlock fire was kept up from behind the trees in the fort garden : all these 
devices were intended to drown the sound of picking a mine which the enemy had 
commenced to make from the summer-house to the gun-tower. On the 16th, 
Jemadar Rab Nawaz Khan, of the 15th Bengal Lancers, reported to Captain 
Townshend that he thought the noise at the summer-house might possibly be for 
some such purpose, and accordingly the sentries were warned to be on the alert 
and to listen intently ; at midnight one of them in the lower storey of the gun- 
tower reported the noise of picking, and Captain Townshend went up to listen, but 
could hear nothing. At 1 1 A.M. on the morning of the 1 7th the native officer in 
the same tower reported that he could hear the noise quite distinctly ; Captain 
Townshend again went up, and now there was no doubt about a mine being 
made, and that it had reached to within a few feet of the tower. The British 
Agent also went up and listened, and both officers agreed that the only 
thing to be done was to carry the summer-house, where it was thought the shaft 
would be found, and destroy the mine at once, for there was no time to make a 
counter-mine. For this duty 40 men of the 14th Sikhs, with 2 native officers 
and 60 men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, were placed under the command of 
Lieutenant H. K. Harley, 14th Sikhs, and the party was to issue from the 
garden gate at 4 P.M., whence they would only have about 50 yards to traverse 
before reaching the summer-house, so that the enemy would probably be sur- 
prised. The instructions given by Captain Townshend to Lieutenant Harley 
were: — 

To go straight for the gap in the wall of the house, without dividing up the 
party, and without hurry ; having rushed the place, to hold the house in front 
towards Fateh Ali Shah’s house, and with the remaining men to destroy the 
mine by pulling down the uprights and wooden supports, if any ; or blow it in, as 
he saw fit. If the sangar in front of the garden-gate annoyed them to send 
some men round it, first sounding the cease-fire to let the garrison know what 
he was going to do, when they would cease firing from the parapets on the 
sangar in question. There was to be no firing, the bayonet only being used; a 
few prisoners were to be taken if possible.- 

Three powder bags, with 1 to lbs. of powder, 40 feet of powder hose, picks 


and spades, were carried, and 40 rounds of ammunition were taken in the 
pouches. All officers carried matches, and one officer was told off to bring up 
the rear and see that no man hung back. Captain Townshend also explained to 
the native officers of the party the object of the sortie, in order that they in 
their turn might explain it to their non-commissioned officers and men. 

The gallant and effectual manner in which the sortie was carried out is 
best told in the words of Captain Townshend’ s report: — 

“The gate was opened, and the party rushed out ; a few hurried shots, and they 
were into the house, and had captured it, two men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles being shot 
dead as they got in* About 30 Pathans were in the house and they bolted down 
the garden wall, but stopped at the far end of the garden and kept up a heavy fire on 
the house and sustained it throughout, Harley's men keeping up a heavy fire in return. 
The mine shaft was found just outside the house behind the garden wall, and 35 Chitralis 
were bayonetted in the mouth of the mine as they came out, all being armed with swords. 
Two Pathans were shot in the house ; two prisoners were taken. In the meanwhile we 
had gone to our stations on the parapet and kept up a lively fire from the parapet ; 
several of the enemy were killed running away across the open towards the baaar . It 
was several times reported to me from the towers that a considerable number of the 
enemy were making their way down to the river-bank from Fateh Ali Shah's house and 
coming round behind the garden wall, round towards our water-way ; and they lined the 
garden wall at the east end of the garden, and opened fire on us with rifles. Two 
Gurkhas of the 4th Kashmir Regiment were shot dead in the garden, as they crept along 
the wall answering this fire. A considerable number of the enemy were seen gathering 
along the river-bank, and this made me anxious of a counter-attack on our water-way, so 
I occupied the stables with 20 men, withdrew the Sikhs from the west parapet, and put 
them in the north-east angle of the fort, to support and flank the waterway. I sent three 
different messages to Lieutenant Harley to hurry up in his work at destroying the mine, 
and warning him of the enemy gathering at the end of the garden. Soon after 5 p m., I 
heard the explosion of powder and the party came rushing back into the garden-gate, 
the enemy from the end of the garden keeping up a furious fusillade on them. The 
party lost 8 killed and 13 wounded, vis., 3 Sikhs killed and 5 wounded, and 5 of the 4th 
Kashmir Regiment killed and 8 wounded; total 2£ killed and wounded out of 100 men. 

The effect of the powder-bag was excellent, although it exploded before they were 
ready, and it was untamped. The whole mine was burst open right up to the foot of the 
gun-tower and lay exposed like a trench. Two of the enemy were killed in the mine by the 
powder. We computed the loss of the enemy at about 60 men, taking into consideration 
the men shot from the parapets of the fort. The north and the flag towers accounted for 
8 of the enemy. The two prisoners were brought in. Harley and his party had done 
their work well." 

On this day 1,560 rounds of Martini-Henry and 1,435 of Snider ammunition 
were expended. Naik Gurja Singh, 14th Sikhs, who jumped into the mine shaft 
with Lieutenant Harley and bayonetted the first Chitrali, and Sepoy Nihu, 
4th Kashmir Rifles, who jumped in at the same time, were subsequently 
admitted to the 3rd class of the Order of Merit ; another non-commissioned 
officer and two men of the 14th Sikhs were also granted the same distinction in 
connection with this affair. The loss sustained in the sortie testifies to the 
severity of the fighting ; but a great danger had been averted and the enemy 
were taught that the defenders had now, forty-four days after the commencement 
of the siege, spirit enough left in them to assume a vigorous offensive. In the 
evening Captain Townshend began to make a subterranean gallery round the 
gun-tower, so that if the enemy again attempted to mine they must run into it. 

The prisoners taken in the sortie gave information that the enemy had 
intended to make another and determined attempt to fire the water-tower but 
had waited to see the effect of their mine; that they had intended to blow up 
the tower on the night of the 19th ; that no other mines were in contemplation ; 
that some of our troops had arrived at Mastuj, and had attacked Muhammad 
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Isa who was in position at the Nisa Gol, but had been defeated and had 
retired again to Mastuj ; and that Sher Afzal had sent to Umra Khan asking 
him to assist him with 2,000 men. 

The 1 8th passed quietly, the garrison toiling hard at their counter-mine, 
the working parties being relieved every three hours. As for the enemy, they 
had made their final effort ; some of their bolder spirits wished to make yet one 
more attack, but the majority were now broken-spirited ; and, on the night of 
the 1 8th- 1 9th the whole force quietly withdrew and abandoned the siege. 
“ About 3 A. M. in the morning,” says the official report, “ Lieutenant 
Gurdon, who was on middle watch, reported that a man was outside 
calling out under the fort wall that he had important news to tell. All precau- 
tions were taken ; he was admitted to the main gate, and he told us of the 
flight of Sher Afzal and the Jandol chiefs about midnight, and of the near 
approach of Colonel Kelly’s column from Mastuj. In the morning not a man 
was to be seen about Chitral; all the sattgars were deserted : the siege which had 
lasted 46 days, was at an end.” 

The loss of the garrison during the siege, and inclusive of the action on 
the 3rd March, was, according to Captain To wnshend’s report, 104 killed and 


wounded* of all ranks, — 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

British officers 

I 


Central India Horse . * . 

1 

: ■ ■ # • • 

15th Bengal Lancers « • . , , 

*#* 

I 

1 4th Sikhs » « » # 

6 

9 

1 Officers, Imperial Service Troops • » 

2 


* 4th Kashmir Rifles . * 

26 

44 

Levies . * • • • « 

... 

2 

Hospital Assistant . . * . « 

1 

IH 

Followers 

5 

4 

Total 

. 42 

62 

During the 19th April several Bajauri traders came to the fort with peace 


offerings for the British Agent. These men gave a certain amount of vague 
information about the approach of British troops from Peshawar and Hoti 
Mardan; they also said that Muhammad Sharif Khan had arrived in Dir; 
that this news had reached Chitral about five days ago, and that Abdul Majid 
and Abdul Ghani had shown much uneasiness in consequence, but had 
attempted to keep up the spirits of their men by giving out that the Sipah Salar 
was advancing from Asmar to assist them. Later in the day letters were received 
from the political officer with the Chitral Relief Force giving information of the 
advance by Bajaur and Swat, and in the evening a letter was received from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, stating that he would arrive at Chitral with the Gilgit 
column on the following day. 

The Gilgit column had closed the road to Badakhshan, hence there were 
only two lines of retreat open to the Jandolis— -one by the Laorai pass and through 
Dir, the other by the Kunar valley. But Dir fort was now held by the Khan of 
Dir, whose men, acting under the orders of Sir Robert Low, had occupied Kala 
Drosh on the 18th ; most of the Jandolis, therefore, fled down the right bank 
of the Chitral river and joined Umra Khan at Asmar. Sher Afzal fled towards 

• These figures differ slightly from those given on page CXI of the appendix. It is worthy of note 
that all the gunshot wounds, except two, were caused by Martini or Snider bullets. 
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Bashkar, and with many other Chitralis was captured a few days later by the 
Khan of Dir's men— and five hundred and forty of Umra Khan’s rifles fell 
into the hands of the Afghan Sipah Salar and were stacked at Asmar. 

On the 26th April, Captain Townshend submitted a report on the defence 
of Chitral, in transmitting which to the Government of India, His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in India expressed his high appreciation of the achieve- 
ment. Captain Townshend's report, and the Adjutant- General’s forwarding 
letter, were published in the Gazette of India of the 25th May 1895, together 
with a Government General Order dated the 24th May 1895, in which His 
Excellency the Viceroy recorded his conviction that “ the steady front shown 
to the enemy, the military skill displayed in the conduct of the defence, the 
cheerful endurance of all the hardships of the siege, the gallant demeanour of 
the troops, and the conspicuous examples of heroism and intrepidity recounted, 
would ever be remembered as forming a glorious episode in the history of the 
Indian Empire and of its army.” 


ss 


CHAPTER IV. 


Proceedings of the Gilgit Column from 22nd March to end of April 1895. 

It has already been stated on pages 13 and 14 that about the 6th of March 
reports began to reach Gilgit of the serious state of affairs in the Chitral valley ; 
and that owing to his anxiety as to the safety of the detachments under Captain 
Ross and Lieutenant Edwardes, which were marching towards Chitral, the Assist- 
ant British Agent at Gilgit had a few days later requested Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kelly to bring up to Gilgit the half of the 32nd Punjab Pioneers, then held in readi- 
ness between Bunji and Chilas, These instructions were received by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Kelly on the night of the 14th, and by the 22nd the half battalion 
had arrived at Gilgit, with 100 mules as regimental transport, the men carrying 
20-lb. kits. . : 

On the 22nd the following telegram was sent to Lieutenant- Colonel 
Kelly by the Adjutant-General in India: — 

la consequence of affairs in Chitral, you will assume military command in the Gilgit 
Agen&y, and make such dispositions and movements as you may think best. You are not 
to undertake any operations that do not offer reasonable prospects of success. So long 
as communications with Robertson are interrupted, you will be Chief Political Officer 
within the zone of your military operations. On or about the 1st April a strong force 
of three brigades will advance on Chitral vid Swat. You will report direct to the Adjutant 
General at Calcutta till 28th, then to Simla, repeating to Resident, Kashmir. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly at once issued orders for 200 men of the half 
battalion at Gilgit to march for Chitral on the morning of the 23rd, and for the 
remaining 200, accompanied by two guns of No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery 
(which had been called in from Nomal), to march on the following day. Two 
hundred men of the other half battalion were called up to Gilgit from the Indus 
valley, and the remaining 242 men were directed to proceed to Chilas, thus 
releasing 150 men of the Kashmir Infantry to strengthen the posts on the 
Bunji-Chilas route. 

When Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly assumed command, the only information 
as to the state of affairs between Mastuj and Chitral was that Surgeon-Major 
Robertson, with about 100 men of the 14th Sikhs and 300 of the Kashmir 
Infantry, was closely besieged in Chitral by the forces under Sher Afzal and 
Umra Khan, and that the supplies for the garrison of Chitral were believed to 
be sufficient to last till about the end of April : that about 60 men of the 
Kashmir Infantry under Lieutenant Edwardes had left Mastuj for Chitral early 
in March, but that it was doubtful whether they had advanced much beyond 
Buni:thata detachment of 60 men of the 14th Sikhs under Captain Ross, 
which had left Mastuj on the 8th, in support of Lieutenant Edwardes’ party, 
had been attacked in the Koragh defile and almost entirely annihilated: that 
there were about 40 men of the 14th Sikhs and 180 Kashmir Infantry at 
Mastuj. 
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Ah far as could be ascertained at this time, the troops in the digit vAgency 
were distributed as under : — 


5th Kashmir Light Infantry • • * 

32nd Punjab Pioneers * 

Bengal Sappers and Miners « 

5th Kashmir Light Infantry 

No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery (2 guns) 

6th Kashmir Light Infantry 

No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery (2 guns) 

32nd Punjab Pioneers • « « 

4th Kashmir Rifles , . • « 

5th Kashmir Light Infantry . • 

6th „ 

Kashmir Sappers and Miners 

Details «..««« 

6th Kashmir Light Infantry . « 


Astor 

Between Bunji 
and Chilas . 


men, 


fiunza valley 


Gakuck 

Roshan 


' Gufiis f 4th Kashmir Rifles , . . '34 » ■’ 

• ■ -■ \ 6th Kashmir Light Infantry . . 69 ' n 

i 4th Kashmir Rifles V . ' n , 

6th Kashmir Light Infantry 1 * n 

Kashmir Sappers and Miners , * 52 3S 

p^ : . L: r .. V :• ■■ -V" ' 

4th Kashmir Rifles ' I , , . ' ~ 

6th Kashmir Light Infantry 1 1 1 it 

En route; to f 4th Kashmir Rifles ' * . - • ^ . # 42 „ 

Chitral 1 Bengal Sappers and Miners , . * 20 „ 

Chitral ( 'f‘, S “ S . • • ' ' • • » - 

Thus, excluding the troops in the Mastuj and Chitral districts, the effective 
troops available to march on Chitral and furnish garrisons for the numerous 
posts in the Indus, Hunza and Ghizr valleys, amounted in round numbers to 
4 guns No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery, 850 rifles 32nd Pioneers, 1,260 rifles 
Kashmir Infantry, and 160 Kashmir Sappers and Miners. Of the latter, those 
who eventually accompanied Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly’s column from Ghizr, 
were armed with Snider carbines, but had previously been armed with Enfields 
and had received no training in the use of Saiders. 

At this critical juncture, when the flame of rebellion seemed to be spread- 
ing, and when news of the disturbances in Chitral was being assiduously circu- 
lated by the agents of Sher Afzal, it was satisfactory to find that the utmost 
good feeling and loyalty were shown by the States of Hunza and Nagar. In 
addition to the levies (one hundred men) already at Ghizr, the Mir of Hunza 
and the heir of the Khan of Nagar themselves brought to Gilgit some 900 men, 
with a fortnight’s supplies, ready to serve Government in any way required. 
Two hundred of these men were employed as levies, one half to follow Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kelly’s column to Ghizr, and the other half to guard Roshan 
while others were sent to Gupis with supplies. 

The task placed before Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly was indeed a difficult 
one. Chitral was some 220 miles distant, while between it and Gilgit was the 
Shandur pass, 12,250 feet high and deep in snow. From Gilgit to Gupis there 
was a made mule-road, which, however, owing to numerous steep ascents and' 
decents, was extremely difficult ; from Gupis onwards the road had not beers 
made, and throughout the whole length of the route there were many strong 
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positions where' the enemy might be able to completely block the way. All 
the country on the Cbitral side of the Shandur pass was known to be up in 
arms, and there was a possibility that, on the Gilgit side also, the inhabit- 
ants would prove hostile and thus render the task of reaching Chitral almost 
hopeless ; for both in the matter of supplies and transport the column must to a 
very great extent necessarily depend on the country through which it had to pass. 
The question of supply was further complicated by the absence of Captain 
Bretherton, Deputy Assistant Commissary General, who was at Mastuj ; it was 
known that the reserves stored in Gupis would only suffice the column for the 
actual requirements of the road, and that at Ghizr there was stored enough to 
maintain i,ooo men for 1 days ; the actual amount, however, that had been 
forwarded from Gupis, could pot be ascertained, though it was believed ihat at 
Mastuj there were probably some ! 6 days’ supplies for the garrison. 

The first detachment of the column, consisting of 200 men of the 32nd 
Punjab Pioneers started from Gilgit on the 23rd, and the second detachment of 
200 Punjab Pioneers with two guns of No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery, on the 
24th March. The column was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Kelly, 
with Lieutenant W. G. L. Beynon, 3rd Gurkha Rifles, as his Staff Officer, and 
Surgeon-Captain H. B. Luard, in medical charge. No tents were taken, and 
each man was allowed 15 lb. of baggage. On the 26th and 27th the detach- 
ments arrived at Gupis where the mule transport was exchanged for coolie 
and pony carriage, in order that the mules might be utilized in the conveyance 
of stores between Gilgit and Gupis. The opportunity was taken to reduce the 
stores to be carried, by leaving behind the pioneer equipment, etc. The march 
was resumed on the 27th and 28th March, and Ghizr was reached on the 30th 
and 31st March. Here many of the Yasin coolies absconded, which necessi- 
tated a further reduction in the number of loads, so that eventually it became 
impossible to carry more than six days’ supplies with the troops. 

Snow lay deep on the ground, and had been falling steadily for five days. 
The Shandur pass was two marches ahead, and it was evident that, if it could 
not be crossed, or if any disaster befell the column on the other side of it, the 
people of Yasin, who so far had shown no hostility, would believe that the 
Chitralis were in the ascendant, and would in consequence join them so as to 
save their own lives. Notwithstanding the heavy snowfall and the unpromising 
outlook the column continued its advance oh the 1st of April, being reinforced 
by 40 men of the Kashmir Sappers and Miners from Ghizr, and by 100 levies 
(50 of Hunzaand 50 of Nagar) who had been sent from Gilgit about the 7th of 
March to strengthen the Ghizr post. The transport consisted of 500 coolies 
and ponies, but after proceeding about eight miles it was found impossible 
for the battery mules and the pony transport to make their way through the 
deep snow, so that Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly reluctantly determined to return. 
On arriving at Teru he ordered 200 men of the 32nd Punjab Pioneers, 40 
Kashmir Sappers and Miners, and 50 Hunza levies to remain there under 
Captain Borradaile, directing that officer to make an attempt to cross the 
pass next day, and on arrival at Laspur to entrench himself there, to return 
the coolie transport, and to endeavour to open up communication with Mastuj. 
To enable Captain Borradaile to advance, all the coolies were left at Teru ; and 
after transferring all kits and excess stores to the pony transport, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kelly took the remainder of the column back to Ghizr, where the 
men could be more easily fed and where supplies could be replenished. 
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would permit of a greater gathering of the enemy at Chakalwat, Lieutenant* 
Colonel Kelly determined not to wait for the second detachment of the column 
but to proceed to Gasht; and on arrival there on the 8th he could distinctly see 
the enemy sitting in their sangars on the left bank of the Laspur stream. 
Lieutenant Beynon, with a few Hunza levies, ascended the high hills to the 
right rear of the enemy, and brought back a valuable sketch of the position 
(facing page 39). 

The enemy’s position was of unusual natural strength, and the disposition of 
the sangars showed considerable tactical ability. A line of sangars blocked the 
road from the river up to the alluvial slope on which they were placed, and the 
right of the position was protected by a mass of fallen snow which descended 
into the stream, and by more sangars extending into the snow line up the spur 
of the hills. 

On the 9th the advanced portion of the column consisting of 2 guns of 
No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery, 190 men 32nd Punjab Pioneers, 40 men 
Kashmir Sappers and Miners and 50 men each of the Hunza and Puniali levies 
marched from Gasht. The road from Gasht, after traversing an alluvial slope 
covered with boulders and intersected with nalas, then ran along the foot 
of steep shale slopes and shoots within 500 yards of the line of the enemy’s 
sangars , which crowned the opposite side of the stream. It was totally devoid 
of any sort or description of cover for some two miles, and it was liable to be 
swept by avalanches of stones set in motion by a few men placed on the 
heights above. The Laspur stream is fordable in winter, but not in early 
summer when the snow is melting. 

In the early morning Lieutenant Beynon, with the Hunza levies, ascended 
the high hills on the left bank, to turn the right of the position and attack it in 
rear, while the Puniali levies were sent up the hills on the right bank to expel the 
enemy from above the stone shoots. The baggage was left under a small guard 
at Gasht with directions to remain there till further orders. The remainder 
of the troops in the following order, 

Advanced guard — Half company, 32nd Punjab Pioneers, 
fKashmir Sappers and Miners, 
w . , y 1 Half company, 32nd Punjab Pioneers, 

^ Two guns, carried by coolies, 

LOne company, 32nd Pioneers, 

advanced towards the stream. The bridge below Gasht had been broken, but 
it was sufficiently repaired by the sappers for the passage of the infantry, 
though the guns had to ford the stream ; the column then ascended to the slope 
on the right bank facing the right sangar of the enemy’s position, 

The orders issued for the attack were : that the advanced guard was to 
leave the road and form up on the highest part of the slope facing the sangar , 
marked A (see sketch facing page 39) which was to be silenced by volley firing 
and the guns ; the same course being afterwards adopted with sangar B. An 
opportunity would then probably offer itself for the infantry to descend to the 
bed of the stream and to ascend the left bank so as to enfilade the remaining 
sangars , which would doubtless be vacated on the appearance in their rear of the 
levies under Lieutenant Beynon. 

The advanced guard formed up as directed at about 800 yards from 
position and, the main body soon afterwards arriving, deployed for the attack ; 
one and a half companies were held in reserve, and the guns came into action 
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at a range of 825 yards. After receiving some well-directed volleys and cor- 
rectly placed shells, sangar A was vacated; and meanwhile Lieutenant Beynon, 
with his active levies, speedily drove, the enemy back from ridge to ridge. As 
soon as sangar A was vacated, attention was directed to sangar B, with a like 
result ; and at the same time those of the enemy who were driven down from the 
hills streamed across the plain in full flight. A general advance was then made 
down to the bed of the stream, covered by the fire of the reserve ; the stream was 
forded and sangars A and B were occupied. The guns were then carried across, 
and the column having been reformed on the slope on the opposite bank, the 
advance was continued for if miles further, when a halt was made. The action 
which commenced at 10-30 a. M. had lasted one hour. The enemy were com- 
puted at 400 to 500 men, armed with Martini-Henry and Snider rifles, and their 
total losses were estimated at from 50 to 60 men killed : the casualties of the 
column consisted of one Native officer and three men wounded. 

After a brief halt the advance was continued down the left bank to within 
3 miles of Mastuj, where the stream was again forded, and the British garrison 
was seen drawn up on the crest of the slope. They had noticed that the enemy 
were gradually vacating their positions round the fort throughout the day, and 
had now come out to join hands with the relieving column. Thus the eighteen 
days siege of Mastuj was at an end. 

On the 10th, nth and 12th .a halt was made, during which ponies were 
procured for the carriage of the two guns, and the second detachment of the 
column arrived. The opportunity was also taken to repair the bridge over the 
Chitral river (here called the Yarkhun or Mastuj), one mile below Mastuj, 
and to make a reconnaissance with the levies towards Nisa Gol, where it was 
found that the enemy were preparing a strong position. A further recon- 
naissance by the levies, under Lieutenant Beynon, on the rporning of the 12th, 
resulted in an excellent sketch of the enemy’s position which materially aided 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly in his course of action. 

The position (see sketch opposite page 40) was one of the strongest in the 
whole country, and had always been considered by the Chitralis as impregnable. 

It was situated on the edge of the right bank of the deep Nisa Gol ravine, 
which runs from far away inside the hills down to the Chitral river, between 
precipitous banks from 200 to 300 feet high. There were two passages across 
this chasm : that near the Chitral river, where the main road D winds down to 
the bottom of the ravine and up the other side ; and that at C— a mere goat 
track — which had been destroyed on the Mastuj side. . Both these approaches 
were completely commanded by the enemy’s sangar s, which were sunk into the 
ground and well provided with head-cover. On the left of the position the 
enemy had built sangars on a spur in a general line with those on the plain ; 
while on the hill above, parties of. men were stationed to, throw down stones. 

On the right of the position, across the river and slightly in advance of the 

general line, they had another line of sangars on a spur stretching up to the 
snow line. The main valley is here about a mile wide and is bounded on both • 
sides by very steep hills, rising several thousand feet above the river, which is 

about 200 vards wide. 

complete information of the enemy’s dispositions. Lieu- 
issued the following orders for the attack on the 13th : — 
advanced guard, on gaining the plain, to make its way we” ' 
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sangar No. 1 7 with well-directed volleys, till the guns and remainder of the 
force come into position. Sangir No. 17 to be demolished first, and attention 
to be then directed on the main sangars 12— 15, while the levies make their 
way high up the gol in search of a path for a possible point to cross, and so 
turn the left of the position, and, on the enemy being seen to retire, a general 
advance to be made.” 

The troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly’s orders, which had been 
reinforced by a portion of the Mastuj garrison, moved off at 7 A. M. on the 
morning of the 13th, consisting of 3 guns No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery, 
382 men of the 32nd Punjab Pioneers, 100 of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, 40 of the 
Kashmir Sappers and Miners, and 100 of the Hunza and Puniali levies. The 
baggage was left, behind till orders were received for its advance under escort of 
a party to be furnished by the garrison. 

The advanced guard, A company, came into contact with the enemy at 
10-30 A.M., and instead of making way to the right, in accordance with the 
orders, was drawn towards the centre of the hostile position. The company, 
when within 900 yards of the position, deployed into line, advanced in extended 
order forming its own supports, and subsequently became the extreme left of 
the firing line. C company, following soon after, prolonged the line to the 
right, and formed its own supports, while E and G companies, which were in 
reserve, in column of half-companies, now formed single rank and opened out to 
one pace as they advanced. When, shortly afterwards, it became necessary to 
reinforce the firing line, E company advanced and prolonged it to the right ; and 
later on G company being called up formed the extreme right of the firing line. 
The levies were further to the right, rather higher up the gol. 

While these movements were being executed, the guns coming into action 
with common shell against No. 1 7 sangar, at a range of 500 yards, knocked 
down the wall of the sangar to a height of about three feet, and temporarily 
silenced its fire. The guns then advanced against the large sangar No, 16, 
which was only visible at a distance of 1 50 yards and which luckily was un- 
occupied. The defenders of No. 17 sangar now resumed their fire, and the 
guns were directed to fire at it again ; after two common shell and two case had 
been fired into it at a range of 275 yards, its fire ceased and the guns were 
withdrawn. 

Meanwhile the levies were proceeding up the^o/ to carry out the turning 
movement entrusted to them. During the progress of this movement, A and C 
companies kept the enemy engaged in front along the main line of sangars , the 
latter company occasionally firing half right against the sangars on the hills 
on that flank, while the attention of E and G companies was almost entirely 
directed to the hill sangars , occasional volleys being delivered at small parties 
of the enemy occupying the hill-tops 800 or 900 yards distant. The guns 
also were again brought up to another position and opened fire on the sangars 
in the centre of the enemy’s position at a range of 875 yards, and afterwards on 
sangar No. 11 on the right centre of the position. 

Shortly after sangar No, 17 had been silenced, Lieutenant Beynon reported 
that he had discovered a practicable spot at which to attempt a crossing of the 
gol , and he asked that the sappers might be sent to make a path down into it 
as to enable the company of the 4th Kashmir Rifles to cross, covered by the 
fire of the deployed infantry. This request having been complied with, the 
scaling ladders, prepared at Mastuj during the halt, were lowered, and after 


half an hour’s work a path was made to the bottom of the gol and the ascent 
by the goat track on the further side was assured. A party of io sappers, with 
Lieutenants Beynon, Moberly, and Oldham then descended, and were being 
followed by the 4th Kashmir Rifles when some gun cotton, lying open on the 
ground at the commencement of the track, was ignited by a bullet. Those near 
the explosive were ordered to retire temporarily under cover, but they were speedily 
brought to the front again when no danger of an explosion was to be apprehend- 
ed. Eventually, a party of about 15 men reached the further bank, almost 
simultaneously with the turning movement of the levies, who had now reached 
No. 17 sangar, after having run the gauntlet of a stone shoot in their course. 
The appearance of these bodies on the left of the position caused the enemy 
to beat a hasty retreat and they streamed out of their sangars in a long line, 
the guns firing on them at ranges from 950 to 1,425 yards and the infantry 
delivering some well-controlled volleys. The ground, however, fell away on the 
line of retreat and thus afforded the enemy good protection till they were almost 
out of range. A general advance was now made across the gol by the paths 
C and D, and as soon as a company could be mustered, it was sent in pursuit. 
The enemy in the sangars on the left bank of the river disappeared into the 
snow, while those on the right bank fled towards Drasan. The column bivouacked 
for the night opposite Sanoghar, close to the scene of action. 

It will be observed that Lieutenant- Colonel Kelly adopted the same tactics 
which had proved so successful in the engagement at Chakalwat. He brought 
his artillery fire to bear on the sangars, keeping up an incessant rifle fire as 
well, while the hardy levies climbed the precipitous hill sides high up the 
gol to turn the sangars on the enemy’s left flank. 

The total number of the enemy were estimated at 1,500 men, among whom 
were some 40 of Umra Khan’s men ; they were commanded by the treacherous 
Muhammad Isa, and were all armed with Martini-Henry or Snider rifles. The 
casualties on our side amounted to 7 men killed, and one Native officer and 
12 men wounded, while those of the enemy were, according to native informa- 
tion, 60 men killed and 100 wounded. 

In reporting the above engagement, Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly remarked: 

Confronted as they were by an enemy they could not see, I cannot speak too highly 
of the extreme steadiness and bravery of the troops during the course of the action which 
lasted two hours, and during which they were subjected to a very heavy and trying fire 
from the front and left flank. 

Sepoy Esur Singh, of the Pioneers, was subsequently admitted to the 3rd 
class of the Order of Merit for conspicuous gallantry displayed by him during 
the action. He was so severely wounded in the leg as to eventually necessitate 
the amputation of the limb, but he refused to allow himself to be removed to the 
rear and continued to advance with his section until compelled to desist through 
sheer exhaustion. 

On the 14th the wounded were sent back to Mastuj and the remainder of 
the column marched to Drasan, with the object of seeing to what extent the 
enemy might be on the right flank, as Muhammad Isa had fled in that 
direction. The road along the valley of the Chitral river having been broken, 
a long detour had to be made up a spur some 2,000 feet above the road, which 
brought the column on to a grassy, down-like elevation above Drasan. This 
place was found to be empty; and the bridge over the Turikho stream had 
been destroyed by the enemy, but it was quickly repaired with material 
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obtained from the fort. There were large supplies of grain, etc., in the fort, but 
as the villages were entirely deserted and as many of the transport coolies had 
absconded, it was not possible to carry it away. 

Kusht was reached on the 15th, rain falling steadily all day, and on 
the 1 6th the column had a very difficult and trying march to Lun, the rain 
continuing to fall till mid-day. The next day a march was made to Barnas, and 
as the bridge at Pret had been broken, the column forded the river about a mile 
above Barnas. The river was breast-high and running very swiftly, and the 
men had consequently to cross over in bands of ten or twelve with arms linked. 
In this difficult undertaking the levies rendered valuable assistance standing in 
the stream below the crossing ; they saved many men from being washed away 
and recovered kits floating down stream. 

It may here be pointed out that the usual road to Chitral crosses to the left 
bank of the river at Sanoghar and then runs down the opposite side of the valley 
to that on which Drasan is situated, and that it was by this road that the detach- 
ments under Captain Ross and Lieutenant Edwardes advancing early in the 
month had suffered such severe losses. By keeping high up the hill sides and 
along the right bank, and then descending to the river near Barnas Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kelly altogether avoided the formidable Koragh and other defiles, and 
completely deceived the enemy who had doubtless intended to make a third 
stand there. 

It is interesting to note that on the 17th April, while Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kelly was within three marches of Chitral, Lieutenant Harley was making his 
brilliant sortie from Chitral fort, and the Chitral Relief Force was having its last 
engagement with Umra Khan’s forces at Manugai; and that both Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kelly and Sir Robert Low were as ignorant of what was taking place at 
Chitral, as the garrison there was of what was happening outside the fort. 

On the 1 8th April the column proceeded only as far as Maroi which was 
reported to be held by the enemy, but which on arrival of the column was found 
deserted, Muhammad Isa and his following having left it that morning. On the 
19th a march was made to Koghazi, and that afternoon a letter was received 
from Surgeon-Major Robertson stating that Sher Afzal had fled southwards 
and that the siege of Chitral had been raised. At 2 P. M. on the 20th, 
Chitral was reached, and on the 23rd the whole force, including the garrison, 
moved to a new camp on more open ground. On the following day steps were 
taken to entrench the position, and communications were opened up with the 
Chitral Relief Force at Dir. 

On receipt of the news of the arrival of the column at Chitral the following 
telegram was sent from Simla, by the Foreign Secretary, to Sir Robert Low, for 
transmission to Colonel Kelly : — 

I am desired by the Viceroy to express warm congratulations from himself and from 
Government of India to you and to your gallant troops on your admirable and successful 
advance to Chitral under circumstances of the greatest difficulty, arising not only from the 
opposition of the enemy, but also from enormous physical difficulties, which have been 
overcome with skill and rapidity. . V; Vi;'-: 

On the 6th May 1895 Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly submitted a despatch 
describing the operations of the Gilgit column, in transmitting which to the 
Government of India, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chlef recorded his high 
appreciation of the skill and ability displayed in the conduct of this long and 
arduous advance to the relief of Chitral. Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly’s despatch 
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and the Adjutant General’s forwarding letter were published in the Gazette 
of India ot the 25th May 1895, together with a Government General 
Order in which His Excellency the Viceroy expressed his deep sense of the 
admirable and valuable services performed by the officers and men of the 
Gilgit column under circumstances of extraordinary difficulty. 



CHAPTER V. 


Measures taken for the despatch of the Ohitral Belief Force. 

In the preceding chapters allusion has more than once been made to the 
advance of the troops from India for the purpose of relieving the beleaguered 
garrison of Chitral, and it now remains to describe in detail the events attend- 
ing the despatch of that force. On the 14th March the Government of India 
ordered the mobilisation of the 1st Division of the Field Army with the object 
of advancing against Umra Khan from the direction of Peshawar, if by the 
i st April he had not withdrawn from Chitral territory ; but owing to the material 
alteration in the state of affairs, orders were issued on the 21st March for this 
force to be despatched as early as it could be made ready. 

The 1 st Division, being the most conveniently situated, was selected for 
mobilisation, but its composition had to be considerably modified owing to 
the fact that the field force of over 10,000 men which was still in Waziristan, 
included several regiments and field hospitals of that Division ; that a full 
cavalry brigade was not required ; and that at first no wheeled artillery or 
Imperial Service troops were considered necessary. 

The following telegram was therefore despatched on the 14th March 1895 
to the General Officers Commanding Districts in Bengal and to the Cora- 
manders-in-Chief of the Madras and Bombay Armies 

In view to an advance into Bajaur via Swat, the 1st Division of all arms and the 
line of communication troops attached to it will be mobilised, with the exception of the 
Staff of the Cavalry Brigade, “B” Battery Royal Horse Artillery, nth Hussars, gth 
Bengal Lancers, the 15th and 50th Field Batteries, the Ammunition Column, No.. 12 Com- 
pany Eastern Division, Royal Artillery, and the two guns of the Derajat Mountain Battery 
now with the Kuram escort. 

No Imperial Service Troops will be mobilised. 

The following Medical and Veterinary units will also not be required unless sub- 
sequently ordered No. 16 Native Field Hospital A ” Section No. 3, British Field 
Hospital ; Nos. 5 and 6 British Field Hospitals ; Nos. 20 and 21 Native Field Hospitals, 
and No. 3 Veterinary Field Hospital. 

The following additional units will be mobilised -Hazara Mountain Battery ; No. 24 
Native Field Hospital, 

The following substitutions will be made and-4tb Gurkhas for ist-4th ; 13th 
Bengal Infantry for ist- 5 th Gurkhas ; 29th Punjab Infantry for 2nd Punjab Infantry; 
Nos. 4 and 6 Companies Bengal Sappers for No. 5 Company Bengal Sappers and No. 3 
Company Madras Sappers. 

Special orders will be issued regarding the equipment of corps not already equipped 
for mobilisation. 

The Ordnance Field Park will not be equipped with transport. Native infantry 
depSts to be formed on Scale “ B.” The detail of the troops and staff will be issued by 

post shortly. 

Inform all affected in your command and take all necessary action, but no move- 
ments of corps or corps units are to take place until ordered. The furlough of corps 
concerned has been stopped by wire to save time. 
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On the 1 6th March the Commander-in-Chief submitted proposals (vide 
Appendix VI), which received the sanction of the Government of T *-‘ for 
the despatch of the Chitral Relief Force, which was composed as folk 

CHITRAL RELIEF FORCE. 

General Officer Commanding — MAJOR General Sir R. C. Low, K.C.B. 

Chief Staff Officer— BRIGADIER GENERAL B. BLQQD, C.B., R.E. 

ist Infantry Brigade. 

Commanding— Brigadier General A. A. A. Kinloch, C.B. 

ist Battalion, Bedfordshire Regiment, 
xst „ King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

1 5th Sikhs. 

37th Dogras. 

No. 1 British Field Hospital. 

„ 14 Native „ „ 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 

Commanding— Brigadier General H. G. WATERF1ELD. 

2nd Battalion, King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

1st „ Gordon Highlanders. 

4th Sikh Infantry. 

Guides Infantry. 

No. 2 British Field Hospital. 

„ 35 Native „ „ 

3RD Infantry Brigade. 

Commanding— Brigadier General W. F. Gatacre, d.s.o. 
ist Battalion, East Kent Regiment. 

2nd „ Seaforth Highlanders, 

25th Punjab Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rifles. 

No, 8 British Field Hospital. 

11 19 Native „ „ 

Divisional Troops * 

nth Bengal Lancers. 

Guides Cavalry. 

13th Bengal Infantry, 

23rd Punjab Pioneers. 

No. 15 Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 

„ 3 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

„ 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, 4 guns. 

„ 1 Company Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

}f 4 >* a a ft 
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Engineer Field Park, from Roorkee. 

No, 4 British Field Hospital, A and B sections. 

Nos. 17 and 18 Native Field Hospitals. 

No. 1 Veterinary Field Hospital from Rawal Pindi. ' 

1 Maxim gun and detachment 1st Battalion Devonshire Regiment * 

*' * The 34th Punjab^ Pioneers were mobilised towards the end. of the month and joined the Division**! 
troops, in order to assist in the probable road-making requirements of the force. 
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Lines of Communication Troops.* 

Commanding — Brigadier General A. G. Hammond, v.c., c.b., d.s.o., ajs.c* 
ist Battalion, East Lancashire Regiment. 

29th Punjab Infantry. 

30th Punjab „ 

No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery, 

„ 4 British Field Hospital, C and D sections, 

„ 24 Native Field Hospital. 

Nos. 5 and 6 British Field Hospitals. 

„ 28 and 29 Native „ „ 

No. 2 Veterinary Field Hospital, from Ravval Pindi. 

Field Medical Store Depot from Mian Mir. 

British General Hospital, Peshawar. 

Native „ „ „ 

| General Veterinary Hospital, Umballa. 

£ Base „ Store Depfit, Umballa. 

Ordnance Field Park, Rawal Pindi. 

A reserve brigade at Rawal Pindi and a movable column at Abbottabad, 
were also formed ; — 

Reserve Brigade^ 

Commanding- — Major General G. N. Channer, v.c., c.b. 

No. 7 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. 

3rd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

26th Punjab Infantry, 

2nd Battalion, ist Gurkha Rifles. 

2nd Battalion, 3rd „ „ 

Sections C and D, No. 3 British Field Hospital. 

„ A and B, No. 25 Native „ „ 

No. 31 Native Field Hospital. 

Movable Column. 

No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. 

2nd Battalion, 2nd Gurkha Rifles. 

2nd Battalion, 5th „ „ 

Sections A and B, No. 26 Native Field Hospital. 

Detailed schemes for these two latter forces are given in Appendices X and 

XI. 

Numerous offers of service were received by the Government of India 
from the States which maintain Imperial troops, and from other States as well, 
and offers were also made by chiefs and private persons to render individual 
services. The Jeyporeand Gwalior transport corps were accepted, and quickly 
reached the frontier, having moved off at 48 hours’ notice— -a highly creditable 
performance. The three Kashmir regiments at Jammu, which in the ordinary 
course were to go up to digit in relief during the year, were very anxious to join 
the Relief Force, and the Maharaja of Kashmir expressed his wish to accompany 
them ; but it did not appear to Government that the occasion was one on which 

* About the 9th of April, the General Officer Commanding the force was empowered to draw upon 
the oth Bengal Lancers, then at Hoti Mardan, in consequence of the nth Bengal Lancers and Guides 
Cavalry being required at the front. Also No. 6 Company, Madras Sappers and Miners, was placed at 
the disposal of the officer commanding the lines of communication to assist in bridging the Swat river. 

t This brigade assembled early in April at Rawal Pindi, and was temporarily placed under the orders 
of the Lieutenant-General Commanding the Forces, Punjab, Subsequently it was moved to Hoti Mardan 
and came under the orders of the General Officer Commanding the Relief Force, with the exception of the 
3rd Battalion, Rifle Brigade, which remained at Rawal Pindi. 
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the Imperial Service troops other than transport corps should be employed, as 
it was undesirable to exaggerate the gravity of the case. 

Major-General Sir Robert Low, on arrival at Nowshera on the 24th March, 
took over command of the force and issued the standing orders which are given 
in Appendix IX. Major H. A. Deane, Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, 
Lieutenant C. B. Rawlinson, Mr. F. B. R. Spencer, Mr. S. S. Waterfield, Com- 
mandant, Peshawar Border Police, and Mr. W. S. Davies, were appointed 
political officers under the orders of Sir Robert Low, who was entrusted with 
the supreme political authority. 

The following statement of the objects of the expedition was published in 
Government General Order No. 324, dated the 29th March 1895: — 

. Umra Khan, the Chief of Jandol, in spite of his oft-repeated assurances of friendship 
to the British Government, and regardless of frequent warnings to refrain from inter- 
fering with the affairs of Chitral, which is a protected State under the suzerainty of 
Kashmir, has forcibly entered the Chitral valley and attacked the Chitral people. He has 
failed to explain his attitude when asked to do so, or to withdraw when required, and, 
as he has disregarded all remonstrances, the Chitral Relief Force will be despatched 
against him. 

The first object of the expedition is to relieve Chitral territory from invasion by 
Umra Khan, and assure it against such aggression in future. The force will advance 
into Swat, and thence proceed, as strategic and political considerations may show to be 
best, to the territory of Umra Khan, so as to coerce him into putting an end to the 
pressure placed by him upon the town and country of Chitral. If this object cannot be 
effected without passing through Bajaur and Dir, and attacking Umra Khan in Chitral 
territory, that course will be adopted, and should Umra Khan not make submission and 
reparation, he will be punished. If further measures for the relief or reinforcement 
of the British officers now in Chitral are necessary, the force will advance to Chitral 
to effect that object. 

Every possible means will be taken to make known to the people of the countries 
on the Peshawar border that the reasons and objects of the expedition are as above set 
forth, and that the only cause of quarrel is with Umra Khan and with those who have sup- 
ported him in committing aggression upon Chitral and defying the lawful authority of the 
Government of India, As little interference as possible will be permitted in the country 
through which the troops have to pass in order to reach the objective of the force, 
and neighbouring tracts will be untouched unless the people offer opposition or show 
active hostility. The length of time during which the force will remain across the border 
must depend on its having thoroughly assured the object of the expedition. 

In view of the possibility of a lightly-equipped brigade having to be 
despatched from the force to establish communication with Chitral, a scheme 
(given in Appendix VIII) was drawn up for its composition and equipment. 
The brigade was to be equipped with mules, xo per cent, spare being allowed, 
instead of the usual 5 per cen t. owing to the proposed rapidity of the movement; 
all transport was reduced to the lowest possible amount, to admit of supplies 
being carried ; and officers’ chargers were struck out as far as practicable, in 
order to minimise the difficulty that might arise in feeding animals. It was 
assumed that supplies on camels could be taken with the brigade as far as the 
Swat river, thus leaving the supplies on mules intact for the further advance. 
The 2nd reserve ammunition on camels was to be forwarded with the 2nd 
Brigade, which it was anticipated could advance with obligatory* mule-carriage 
by the 1st of April, while the 3rd Brigade would probably follow shortly after- 
wards. 

•“Obligatory” mules are those supplied for the carriage of such stores and equipment as must 
invariably accompany the different units in the field, e. g., medical stores, ist reserve ammunition, 
entrenching tools, cooking pots, etc., and for which mule carriage is considered obligatory. 



In accordance with the scheme drawn up for the rapid advance of the ' 
lightly-equipped brigade, orders were issued on the 27th March to the 1st and 
and Brigades to take over 20 days’ supplies for men and 5 days’ grain for 
animals on arrival at Nowshera or Hoti Mardan, and to maintain these supplies 
intact as long as possible. The 1st Brigade was to be equipped with mules; 
the 2nd with mules and camels, and the 3rd with camels and carts ; obligatory 
mules were not to be taken from corps. 

On the 30th March Divisional Head-Quarters, with the 2nd and 3rd 
Brigades, marched from Nowshera to Hoti Mardan, and the 1st Brigade 
reached the latter place on the following day, when the first concentration of 
the force may be said to have been completed. 

The divisional troops were now allotted to each of the brigades as follows - 

1 st Brigade . — nth Bengal Lancers, No. 3 Mountain Battery, R.A., No. 4 Company, 
Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

2nd Brigade . — I squadron Guides Cavalry, No. 8 Mountain Battery, R.A., No. I 
Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

grd Brigade . — 1 squadron Guides Cavalry, No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, No. 6 
Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

And one squadron of the Guides Cavalry was transferred to the Lines of 
Communication troops. 

The following appeared in divisional orders of the 30th March 

“ His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief wires — 

I would like you to publish to the Chitral Field Force, before they march off, the 
following order addressed from me to you and them in wishing you and the force under 
your command the success upon which so much depends. I can best describe the 
importance and sanctify of the mission on which the country now sends you forth by 
quoting the words in which His Excellency the Viceroy referred to it in Council on Thurs^ 
day last. His Excellency said : — ‘ For the present we have before us a single issue, the 
claim of brave men, British and Indian, who have not flinched in the performance of their 
duty, to the support of their countrymen in their hour of need. It is a claim that I believe 
will go straight home to every British and Indian heart, that will inspire our councils 
with unanimity, and will quicken the steps of every man whose duty calls him forth on this 
expedition.’ ” 

It was at first thought that Peshawar should be the base of operations on 
account of the extensive sidings and large amount of store accommodation 
existing there, but it was soon seen that Peshawar, from the nature of its com- 
munications with Hoti Mardan, was not so well suited as Nowshera as a base 
for the operations in view, and the base was accordingly shifted to the latter 
place. The wisdom of this departure was fully borne out by results, but the 
change involved the drawing up of a programme for the railway concentration 
on Nowshera. Although Nowshera is but a small cantonment and possessed 
a mere roadside railway station, its disadvantages were but little felt owing to 
the excellent arrangements made by the Base Commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barrow, and his staff, and the promptitude with which the railway authorities 
laid 1 miles of extra sidings. The capacious sidings at Peshawar, although 
25 miles distant, were however largely used, and were found of the greatest 
value. On 26th March the railway concentration began, and was successfully 
completed on the 1st of April, in accordance with the programme. 

As a test of the mobilisation arrangements and of the carrying capacities 
of the railway system, it is instructive to note the results attained on this 
occasion. As already stated, railway concentration began on the 26th March 
and was completed on the istof April, that is, within 17 days of the order 
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to mobilise i <000 troops, rather more than that number of followers and over 
lo 000 transport animals had been concentrated at Hoti Mardan and Nowshera ; 
while daring the same period about 40 days' suppl.es for the whole force had 
been collected at and beyond the base. Of these numbers, to 000 troops, most 
rf the followers and .0,000 animals had been brought up by rati (a large number 
of the latter from distances of over t.ooo m.tes), the reminder of the force 
moving by route march. The Base Commandant, in his report on the working 

of the base, also states — . , 

„ Within the period, therefore, of a, days (■>., on 3rd April) a force of approximate T 

7 “ F ... innnn f o ii 0w ers and 26,000 transport animals, with field 
15,000 fighting men, V 9 > their food supplies for two months, were 

hospitals and ammunit.on tram complete »d ^ m; , es [tom ^ railwly 

placed across the frontier, in a position & . c ra ;j ar( j thence by 

terminus having been conveyed to that terminus by a single line of rail, and thence by 

road, 30 miles of which was unmetalled and of the worst description. 

During the concentration period orders were issued for the mob.ltsauon and 

despatch to Notvshera of certain extra units for the force ; for the mobilisation 

and despatch to Raws! Pindi (and under subsequent orders to Nowshera) of he 

reserve brigade, as well as for the formation of the movable column at Abbotta- 

bad. During these supplementary movements, which were completed by the 

,8th April, it was found advisable to tun only two or three Hoop trams datly 

so as to avoid checking the despatch of transport and supplies to Nowshera 

which traffic continued with but little intermission to the end of the month. 

Bv this time the railway had delivered at Nowshera some 28,000 slaughter 

cattle and transport animals, exclusive of several thousand animals conveyed m 

troop trains, as well as mote than .3,000 tons of stores and suppl.es. 

The chief difficulties experienced were with regard to the collection of trans- 
port • nevertheless, the fact that some 20,000 transport animals, exclusive of 
contract carriage, were obtained and despatched to Nowshera in little over a 
fortnight from the receipt of orders to mobilise, cannot but be regarded as a suc- 
cessful achievement. On the 7th March it was intimated to the Commissariat 
Transport Department that necessity might arise for hiring, with great despatch, 
6000 camels for service in Bajaur, and on the following day Government 
ordered immediate action to be taken. As it was possible that purchasing might 
follow, application was at once made for the services of the officers previously 
detailed for that purpose on mobilisation, as also for additional officers to carry 
out the hiring. Besides these 6,000 camels required for the equipment of the 
troops it was estimated that 5,000 others would be necessary for moving up 
supplies from the base: a contract was made for providing the latter num- 
ber, but it fell through, and difficulty was also experienced m obtaining the 
6,000 for the equipment. 

Orders were also issued for the collection of 5,000 Government mules from 
the Bengal, Punjab, and Bombay Commands, but this number was afterwards 
increased by 1,600 mules, of which 600 were to he provided from the Madras 
Command, and 1,000 were to be hired so as to preclude the necessity of with- 
drawing grass mules from Native cavalry. At a later date His Excellency the 
Com mander-in- Chief sanctioned the concentration of every mule m India ht for 
service at or near Nowshera as rapidly as possible, with the following excep- 
tions, ***.:-*-( 1) Mules required for obligatory transport of corps and units that 
were then being mobilised, (2) Mules in the Quetta district, '3) Mules of 
Punjab Frontier Force, (4) Grass mules of native cavalry regiments, ( 5 ) 
Mules on special services not available to be withdrawn. Under these orders 


252 Government mules in all were collected at Nowshera, including those 
which accompanied the units from the equipping stations, and, in addition, 400 
mules of the reserve brigade were available for work up to the Swat river. 
Subsequently 1,358 grass mules were also withdrawn for the expedition from 
those Native cavalry regiments not present with the force. 

As there was a difficulty, as explained above, in obtaining the requisite 
number of camels, orders were issued for the purchase of 1,000 mules and 2,000 
ponies, and for the hiring of 1,500 mules, pack bullocks or donkeys. At the 
instance of Sir Robert Low, Government also issued further orders to th e 
Civil authorities to procure 5,000 pack bullocks and 2,000 donkeys. 

The result of these various orders is given in the statement below, which 
shows the number of animals sanctioned by the Governmen t of India and the 
number actually collected : — 


a / : k' ; 

Camels. 

Mules and Ponies. 

Ambulance ponies, donkeys 

AND PACK-BULLOCKS. 

*•3 
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1 

I" 

' 35 v ' 
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5 

Hired. 

: v | 

1 

0 
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Purchased, 

l W'M- i j 

*eS 

£ 

Purchased mules. 

Purchased ponies. 

Hired. 

Total. 

Purchased don- 
keys. 

Hired donkeys. 

Purchased ponies 
(ambulance). 

Hired pack-bul- 
locks. 

2 

& 

Sanctioned by Gov- 

8,000 


! 

3,600 ! 

i 1,600 

1,000 

j 

3,000 

5,000 

9,000 

2,500 

. | 

4,00 0 

1,300 

6,000 

13,800 

34.400 

ernment. 


■'■■■■ ! 













Actually collected. 

7 >® 3 ® 

}AU \ 

'■■■■■■' - J 

2,646 

11,298 ; 

819 

3,538 

4,363 

8,720 

2,010 

3,000 

... 1 

7,329 

12,329 

32.347 


On the 13th May 30,669 animals were available for pack transport pur- 
poses, representing a carrying power of 103,238 maunds. 
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CHAFTER VI. 


Operations of the Ohitral Belief Force up to the 30th April 1895. 

With the exception of a report by Mr. W. W. McNair of his hurried and 
adventurous journey in 1883 by the Malakand pass, Dir and the Laorai pass 
to Chitral, such information as we possessed at the time of the mobilisation of 
the Chitral Relief Force regarding the country that lies between the Peshawar 
valley and Chitral, was derived entirely from native sources. 

From Nowshera the road for the first 40 miles passes over a level plain, 
north of which a range of rugged hills rises abruptly to a height of from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet. For years this range had confronted our frontier officers, but 
■what its difficulties really were, what the country on the other side was like, and 
what was the character of its inhabitants, were all to a great extent matters of 
conjecture, but the general impression was that the country was difficult and 
inhospitable. These forecasts did not prove to be entirely true, for although the 
country was found to be extremely difficult in some places, in others it was 
sufficiently open to admit of cavalry being used with good effect. On the 
whole, however, the existing information, though wanting in completeness of 
detail, was found to be fairly accurate, and this was especially the case in 
regard to a sketch map of the Swat-Sado-Panjkora route to Dir, which had 
been executed at the beginning of 1895 by a sepoy of the Guides Infantry, 

With the fuller knowledge now possessed it is possible to give a more 
accurate description of the physical features of the country through which the 
force from India passed. Beyond the range of hills just mentioned lies the 
richly cultivated Swat valley, averaging about i-J miles in width with a length 
of some 40 miles, and watered by the river of the same name. At all seasons 
of the year a considerable stream ; the river becomes very rapid and dangerous 
after the snow begins to melt, and at the point where it is crossed by the main 
route to Bajaur, it is about 600 yards in width from bank to bank. Its depth 
varies considerably from time to time, as also does the rapidity of the current ; on 
the 7th April it had a velocity of 3 to 6 miles an hour, which later on increased 
to about 9 miles an hour. Beyond this formidable obstacle the Laram hills 
rise to a height of over 7,000 feet ; while from the crest of this range one 
descends to the Panjkora valley, which at this point is narrow, with steep 
rocky spurs running sheer down to the water’s edge, and which without 
extensive road-making is impassable for troops, except in winter, when the water 
is at its lowest. The river itself is subject to rapid and unexpected changes ; 
one day fordable, it may the next be found a roaring torrent, and a rise of as 
much as 15 feet in a few hours has sometimes occurred. Its bed is half a mile 
broad in some places; at others, where it runs through a gorge, it is barely 
100 feet wide. To the west of the Panjkora valley, and separated from it by a 
range of high hills, are the open, cultivated valleys of Jandol and Bajaur. At 
the head of the former is the range crossed by the Janbatai pass, with an alti- 
tude varying from 7,000 to 8,000 feet, and on the north side of which are a 
number of narrow valleys, such as the Baraul and Upper Dir, with practically 
no space for cultivation, and barely capable of supporting their poor and scanty 
population. North of Dir, again, is the high range crossed by the Laorai pass 



(10,250 feet), whence the descent is made to the Kunar river and so along its 
difficult valley to Chitral. Thus four ranges of hills, three large rivers, besides 
numerous smaller, though often dangerous, streams had to' be crossed between 
the British frontier and Chitral. 

The attitude of the independent tribes inhabiting this large tract of country 
was an important factor in the situation. The road from Nowshera, described 
above, first enters independent territory about half way between Jalala and 
Shakot ; from this point till the Panjkora river is crossed, the country through 
which the Chitral Relief Force had to march is inhabited by various tribes of 
the Akozai and Malizai branches of the Yusufzai Pathans. Thus, from the 
British border as far as the Swat river the road traverses the territory of the 
Ranizai Yusufzais, to the east of whom lie the lands of the Baizai Yusufzais, 
which stretch along the left bank of the Swat river as far as the northern limits 
of the Swat valley ; while still further east is Buner, inhabited by other 
branches of the Yusufzais. To the west of the Ranizais are the Utman Khel, 
a distinct tribe of Pathans who inhabit both banks of the Panjkora river; 
and still further west is the country of the powerful Mohmand tribe. Crossing 
the Swat river at Chakdara the road to Chitral enters the territory of the 
Khwazozai Yusufzais who, speaking generally, inhabit the right bank of the 
Swat river as far as the Swat-Panjkora watershed, beyond which lie the lands 
of the Malizai Yusufzais who occupy the Panjkora river basin from the junc- 
tion of the Swat river on the south, to Shiringal in the Panjkora highlands, and 
the borders of Chitral on the north. West of the Khwazozai and north of the 
Mohmands and Utman Khel lies the district of Bajaur, which is inhabited by 
another distinct tribe of Pathans (called Tarkani or Tarkalani), which is divided 
into four great sections — the Isazais of Baraul and Jandol, the Samilzais of 
Maidan, the Mamunds of the upper Watelai Valley, and the Salarzais of 
Nawagai, Chaharmang, and Babukarrah. Unlike other Pathans, the Tarkanis 
submit to the control of tribal chiefs or “Khans" ; thus Sardar Khan of Banda 
was the accepted head of the Samilzais and Umra Khan of the Isazais ; while 
the Salarzais recognise a number of minor Khans , — such as the Khans of Khar, 
Jhar, Asmar, and Pashat of Babukarrah — all of whom have at one time or 
another acknowledged the Khan of Nawagai as their feudal chief. The Mamunds, 
the most fanatical section, appear to be also the most independent ; they' had 
no recognised leader of their own clan, but were generally to be found ranged 
on the side of the Khan of Nawagai in all his wars with Umra Khan or 
with Dir. The whole of the above tribes are Muhammadans, and for the most 
part followers of a former well-known fanatical teacher, the Akhund of Swat 
whose descendants — the Mian Guls — still enjoy some influence in Swat and 
Buner ; the most influential Mulla in Buner, however, is MuIIa Gujar of Torsak. 
The Utman Khels and Ranizais acknowledge as their spiritual head the Mulla 
of Manki, a British subject, who owns much landed property In the Nowshera 
District; while, among the Mohmands, Najam-ud-Din, the Adda Mulla, who 
resides at Jarobi, is held in highest esteem. 

This brief description of the position and influence of the various tribes 
between British territory and the Chitral border has been given here to assist 
the reader to understand clearly the events that are now to be narrated. 

Since much anxiety was felt as to whether the supplies with the Chitral garri- 
son would outlast a protracted siege, it was obviously important that no 
avoidable contingency should be permitted to delay the movements of the 
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relieving force, With a view, therefore, to minimise the chances of opposition, 
and thus to evade the necessity of purposeless operations, endeavours were made 
to come to some understanding with the Khan of Nawagai, in order to secure, if 
possible, his unwavering co-operation. Such was his influence over the Salarzais 
and Mamunds, that he might, it was hoped, successfully restrain the more 
fanatical spirits among them, while from the position of his territories he could, 
by closing his roads to the south and north-west, effectually secure the exposed 
(left) flank of the force against any hostile action on the part of the Utman 
Khel or Mohmands. In response to a communication from Sir Robert Low, 
which was despatched on the 30th March, before the relief force crossed the 
frontier, the Khan at once declared himself in favour of Government : later, from 
various causes his ardour cooled, and he assumed an attitude of mere neutrality. 

When it is remembered that the country beyond the border has been for 
many years a hot-bed of fanaticism, the absence o,f all excitement after the issue 
of the proclamation to the tribes (the text of which is given in Appendix II) 
was little short of extraordinary, and seemed to foreshadow but slight opposition to 
the passage of the force into Swat. Afterwards, however, almost without excep. 
tion, every trans-border Mulla and Talib-ul-Ilm* in the Peshawar District crossed 


the border to join such hostile gatherings as might be collecting. The attitude 
of the Manki Mulla was doubtful, but his most devoted followers, the lower 
Ranizais, agreed to allow a passage through their country ; the Mulla of Adda 
was avowedly hostile, but failed to raise the Mohmands ; while the Mullas of 
Buner were coerced into inaction by their own tribesmen. In Swat the 
influence of' the Khans was all on the side of peace ; Muhammad'' Sharif the 
refugee Khan of Dir, spoke boldly in the same cause ; the leading Yusufzais 
in the Peshawar District, the Utman Khel maliks of Kai and Pipal, the Khans 
of the Bazdara valley and Palli, and others of Lundkhwar and Sbergarh, all 
strove unremittingly to restrain the people from opposing the passage of 
the troops. That there was no general tribal rising against us may be placed 
to their, credit ; it was no fault of theirs that the baleful influence of the Mullas 
eventually prevailed. 

On the morning of the ist April Divisional Head-Quarters, with the 2nd 

and 3rd Brigades, marched to Jaiala, and the ist Brigade moved to 
Lundkhwar. f 

There are three passes about 7 tulles apart, which give access to the Swat 
valley from the frontier to the north of HotiMardan; taken in, order from the 
east they are the Morah, Shakot, and Malakand. They were reported to be 
equally difficult, and each from 3,000 to 4,500 feet high, with a rough path barely 
passable by laden animals. To the west of the Morah there was a short cut 
dignified by the name of the Cherat pass, but it was only practicable for men on 
foot. With the idea of avoiding any unnecessary disturbance of possibly hostile 
tribes on the right flank,, it was decided not to use the Morah pass, but ter 
advance by the Shakot and Malakand ; and the disposition of the troops {vide 
appendix XV) had been brought about so as to carry both these passes simuk 
taneously on the morning of the 3rd April, But oh the .evening of the ist 


* A religions stadent, or dtseiple, who has entered Upon the first stage of the journey ((arigai) towards 
‘Wrfett-kaowledge!, is-, -as a.cul.e, saturated with fanaticism and ever ready te mischkf 
t The strength of the force on this date bgivep-in appendix XV. * 1* mwetaef.,. 




April it was reported that the Shakot was held by 6 ,ooo men, and the Morah by 
13,000, while on the Malakand there were said to be only about 3,000 men. 
This information caused Sir Robert Low to change his plan, and he now decided 
to deceive the enemy by advancing the cavalry along the road to the Shakot 
pass on the 2nd April, while at the same time by moving the 1st Brigade to the 
Malakand, and by a forced march to Dargai of the 2nd and 3rd Brigades on the 
night of the 1 st- — 2nd April, he hoped to carry the Malakand on the 2nd 
with the three brigades. Orders to this effect were issued late on the night of 
the 1st, and secrecy was thoroughly maintained. Unfortunately a storm of wind 
and rain raged all through the night, and at midnight the intention of making a 
night march had to be abandoned, it being impossible for the men to load the 
transport animals in such darkness, rain and mud. All that could be done was 
to start at daybreak and concentrate the three brigades near Dargai. 

On the evening of the 2nd April Lieutenant Cockerill, Field Intelligence 
Officer, with one company of the Guides Infantry, made a reconnaissance to- 
wards the Malakand pass, and having got to within about a quarter of a mile 
of the path leading up to the pass, succeeded in making a sketch of the enemy’s 
position. The party was fired on, though without effect, and having attained 
its object, returned to camp at Dargai. The road to the pass, after leaving 
Dargai, lay north-east for 2 miles up a gradually narrowing valley to the foot of 
the Malakand hills (see the map which faces page 56) ; then, turning north-west 
and leaving the bed of the valley, it ascended very steeply by zig-zags to the 
crest, which was gained near the sm'all village (D) ; from this, one track 
descended northwards into the Swat valley direct, and another, after running 
north-east for nearly f mile along the east side of the ridge and just below 
the crest, crossed by a rocky cutting through a gap in the hills, and, descending, 
joined the other track. North-east of this gap precipitous hills, which rise to 
a height of over 4,400 feet, formed the left of the enemy’s position ; while to the 
south-west of the village (D), the crest of the range, sloping very steeply 
upwards, culminates in three peaks nearly 4,000 feet in height, on which the 
right of the enemy’s position rested. The whole of the intervening ridge, 
including the village, was held in force, and thus the position to be attacked was 
over 2 miles in length. 

It was the intention of Sir Robert Low to use only the 2nd Brigade and the 
three mountain batteries in forcing the pass, the 1st Brigade remaining in 
rear, with its mule transport, ready to cross as soon as the pass had been taken 
and then march to the Swat river; but, as will be seen, the position proved to 
be so difficult, and was so obstinately defended, that it became necessary to 
utilize both brigades. The orders issued on the night of the 2nd by the 
Brigadier-General Commanding the 2nd Brigade were as follows 

The Brigade will march to force the Malakand pass at 8 A.M, to-morrow. Reveille at 
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Each corps will be accompanied by its first reserve ammunition, and every man, 
British and Native, to carry half a ration ready cooked and greatcoats, as the Brigade 
will bivouac on the pass. 

All the rest of the kits, baggage, etc., will be packed here, regimentally, and left under 
the charge of small regimental guards ready to be loaded up at amoment’s notice and 
sent, on ; all this will be under the charge of Captain Thackwell and Lieutenant Churcher, 
Transport Officer. 

A signalling party will be left here to communicate with the Brigade as it advances. 

The 2nd Brigade marched from Dargai at the hour named, followed by the 
1st Brigade which had started from Shakot village at 7 A.M., while the 3rd 
Brigade was held in reserve at Dargai. On reaching the point where the valley 
bends north-east it became apparent that the pass was strongly held on the west 
side, the hills being lined by men with the usual standards. Here Brigadier- 
General Waterfield ordered the 4th Sikhs to ascend a spur to the left, and the 
Guides Infantry were directed up a spur to the right of the Sikhs ; on gaining 
the summit they were to move along it towards the pass and thus turn the 
enemy’s right flank. The Guides had a most difficult task to perforin, for they 
had to ascend to a height of some 2,000 feet above the valley, in the face of 
several large sangars held by the enemy’s riflemen and a crowd of others who 
hurled down huge rocks and stones ; the 4th Sikhs having an equally arduous 
climb, advanced parallel with the Guides up to the highest peak overlooking 
the enemy’s position, and carried many sangars full of the enemy. 

The whole of the artillery commanded by Major J. D. Cunningham was 
ordered to come into action on a low spur (A) to the right, Captain H. D. 
Grier assuming command of Major Cunningham’s battery ; but as it was found 
that the guns were beyond effective range, they took up a second position (B) 
at a range of 2,300 to 2,500 yards, whence they were ordered to shell the 
sangars in the line of advance of the Guides and 4th Sikhs, and also, at a range 
of 2,400 to 2,800 yards, the sangars below the pass. From this position they 
were, able to effectually aid the turning movement and also the frontal attack, 
which soon afterwards began to assume a definite shape. The remainder of the 
brigade now proceeded up the narrow valley ahead of the guns and passed the 
cavalry, which for the rest of the day necessarily remained inactive. As the 
column advanced the enemy’s position was disclosed, and it was seen that they 
held the entire crest of the hills west of the pass with numerous sangars down 
the hill-sides, each commanding the one below it, and that their main strength 
was on the northern end of the hills close to the actual pass. The King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers and the Gordon Highlanders continued to move slowly up 
the valley, and it became evident that, owing to the steepness of the ascent, the 
turning movement would take longer than had been anticipated, and that the 
troops making it were likely to be seriously outnumbered. At about 12 noon, 
therefore, Brigadier-General Waterfield ordered the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers to make a direct attack from the bottom of the valley, some 1,000 
feet below the pass, and the Gordon Highlanders to continue for a short distance 
up the valley, and, after ascending the hill-sides, to turn what seemed to be the 
enemy’s ‘left flank. The objective of the first-named battalion was the small 
village (D), whence three spurs radiated ; the ground was covered with bushes, 
very broken and precipitous, and studded with sangars at intervals. Two com- 
panies were sent up the right and centre spurs, and the remaining four up the 
left spur, which allowed of a more extended formation, and which led to the 
high . ground overlooking and commanding the village which seemed to be the 
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key of this part of the enemy’s position. The Gordon Highlanders proceeded 
up the valley to the point where it bends north ; here four companies were sent 
up the hillside to the right of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, the left being 
directed on the village which was the objective of the last-named battalion, while 
the remaining four companies were led further up the valley and eventually to 
the crest east of the village. The Maxim guns accompanied the frontal attack 
of these battalions. 

In the meantime the artillery had made a third change of position (C) in 
order to cover the advance, more efficiently, and came into action at ranges vary- 
ing from 1,000 to 1,400 yards. No. 4 Company Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
on arriving at the track leading up to the pass, was at .once occupied in hastily 
improving it, and in removing the numerous obstacles and entanglements which 
the enemy had made. This company followed the fighting line when the pass 
was won, and was employed in making the road down the far side to the Swat 
valley, their place on the southern side being taken by Nos. 1 and 6 companies. 

When the King’s Own Scottish Borderers were about half-way up ‘the hill, 
it was seen that a gap had been left between them and the Guides, to close which 
Sir Robert Low ordered the 1st Brigade to send a battalion straight up the hill 
between the battalions mentioned, and the King’s Royal Rifles were detailed 
for the duty. The Bedfords and 37th Dogras, also of the 1st Brigade, were 
sent further up the valley across the foot of the enemy’s position, and circling 
round the rear of the Gordon Highlanders attacked the enemy’s extreme left, 
overlapping it considerably, while the 15th Sikhs were held in reserve. 

The Gordon Highlanders and King’s Own Scottish Borderers making, as 
they did, a direct attack on the strongest part of the position, met the greatest 
resistance; every sangar was obstinately held, and as each was carried it came 
under fire from the one next above it. Several attempts were made by the enemy 
to concentrate from above and to hold the lower sangar s , but all such attempts 
were promptly frustrated by the admirable practice made by the mountain 
batteries' over the heads of the advancing infantry. When the assailants neared 
the top of the hill, the whole line took a moment’s breathing time to collect the 
men still ■ struggling up in small groups: for in places the ground was so steep 
and broken that they had to assist each other up. As soon as all was ready 
the advance was sounded, and almost before the enemy had time to realise that 
the assaulting columns were at their very feet, the position was carried at the 
point of the bayonet ; the Gordon Highlanders, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
and the King’s Royal Rifles reaching the summit at almost the same time. 
Meanwhile the Guides and 4th Sikhs on the left had reached the crest of the 
hills, and were ready to move onwards if required, while the Bedfordshire and 
37th Dogras went in pursuit of the enemy, only halting when they reached the 
village of Khar. -:- v 

Thus an exceptionally strong position was carried, which was held by an 
enemy who, after having been subjected during some 5 hours to a well-directed 
shell-fire from 16 guns, was still brave enough to stand up to a bayonet charge; 
and the stubborn fighting shewed the power of fanaticism and the innate courage 
of the people. Sir Robert Low brought to the notice of His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief the admirable manner in which the troops accomplished 
a very difficult task. The names of the officers specially mentioned in con- 
nection with the action are given in Appendix XVI, p. lxxxi. 
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The Bedfordshire and 37th Dogras bivouacked for the night near Khar and 
the remainder of the 1st Brigade on the top of the pass. The 2nd Brigade with 
the exception of the 4* Sikhs, who bivouacked on the hills about a mile to the 
west 0 the pass, returned to DargaL An attempt was made to send up the 
mules of the 1st Brigade, but the path was so difficult that only a few of them 
reached the summit that night. The Bedfords and 3 ,th Dogras were recalled 
to the pass early next morning. 

at ablutTnT the firSt - Sh0 ' a ‘ 8 ‘ 45 A ' M " and the aCtion was concluded 
at about 2 P M, the hour previously fixed upon by Sir Robert Low. The total 

num er 0 t e enemy was estimated at x 2,000 men, of whom 3,000 were said to 
numl een it r r d Wlth &earraS ’ but 5t was afterwards ascertained that the 

lesTthLiToo k77 S ,r S mUCH krger - THe 6nemy ’ S l0SS WaS eStimated at no * 

ess than 500 killed; the number from the Swat valley alone who were killed 
amoun e , as stated by the Swatis themselves, to 300 men : it was impossible 

The Ts U nUmbers J 0unded ' but them was their leader Sheikh Yamin. 

The casualties on our side amounted to a total of x x killed and 50 wounded. 

' • T h ® am ™ U ^ tl0n expended durin § the d ay amounted to 331 shrapnel uk 

nng shell, and 16,563 rounds of Lee-Metford and Martini-Henry. 5 

The capture of the pass, which had hitherto been considered impregnable 
was an excellent, lesson for the tribesmen, and it. afforded ihe majority of those 
collected at the Shakot and Morah passes, the opportunity thly desiredof 

tmol^h ^ 1Sper ? ingand S° ln gt° ^eir homes; it diminished the chlnces of our 
troops being drawn into Upper Swat for punitive measures ; it saved the Khans 
and others, who were friendly to us, from the unpleasant position in which they 

rotiorr nP,aCed J had ‘ heShak0tpaSS be “ “• el, Lr having 
It word °th!tT ng - T!' COming °“‘ t0 welc ° me ,he tr °°P s ' - they had 

DeoDle with h ey ^ ended to do; and it saved unnecessary bloodshed of 
people with whom we had no quarrel. 

The tr ac ^ 1 ead in 1? a n C e Ir \ connection with the pass may be mentioned here. 

us„ a l d h g 6 SUmmit fr ° m the south a ^ended the hill-sides by the 

first seen r on* thT^Td ° V f e a boalderS) and often under protruding crags ; and when 
make it fit for ARn ’ “ appeared im P°ssible in any reasonable time to 

Offirpr r a ^- ma f ransp0rt ' But in his re P° rt of the action of the 3rd, the 

the hill he came upon'^noldpath^ 1 R ^ eS ^ t&i that after going half-way up 
he an nlrl R jjl- n old pathway. On examination this turned out to' 

origfnally tha^it olt ’ ^ ** ° f years, hut so well-made 

camel road from ou r engineers and sappers but two days to make it into a> 

hitheltn nn L "*? ^ t0 the t0p of the pass ' The discovery of this . 

force to advmrne 1 "^^ ° n a K < ?° d ahgnment and easily, repaired, enabled the 
usual path been folLed!" ^ ^uld have been the case had the 

to descend°to I1 the t R 0r< ! ered t0 ^ P * aCe 0n the 4th April were 1st brigade 

on the Malakand • m-dh ™ 7 2nd bngade to take the P lace of the xst brigade 
sae-e of the ka ' ^ n £ ade to remain south of the pass,, pending, the pas- 

Brigade be^anTf , SapplieS oi the advanced brigades.- At 1 P. M. the 1st 
by No 4 Comoan /c"* ^ pass ’ lhe advanced guard being. furnished 

RegiLm u 2 rT MinefS ’ and the 1St Bn - Bedfordshire 

body consist fK ma ° d ° f Ueutenant - Colonel A. M. Patterson ; the main 
7 sisted of No. 3 Mountain Battery R. A., xst Battalion King’s Royal 
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Rifle Corps, i company 15th Sikhs, and the 37th Dogras. The remainder of the 
15th Sikhs furnished the baggage and rear guards. 

When the advanced guard arrived near Piran (see map facing page 58) 
numbers of the enemy estimated at about 4,000 men were seen on the spur D, 
and between the hill F and the spur towards G, H and I. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patterson at once took steps to secure the exit from the defile, sending forward 
two companies on each flank to the spurs B and C, and one company up the 
spur A to guard the right flank. Meanwhile the main body having come up, 
Brigadier-General Kinloch ordered the guns into action a little north of Piran, 
whence they shelled the spur D and the main ridge to the right, along which 
the enemy were advancing, with the result that the spur was vacated and the 
further advance of the enemy along the ridge to the pass was checked. The 
37th Dogras and the company of the 1 5th Sikhs were then sent forward to clear 
the hill F ; which was successfully accomplished, and the enemy pushed back 
over to the further side. The remainder of the force had now advanced and 
deployed to the left of the road near C, where the guns again came into action, 
directing their fire on the enemy holding the main ridge to the right; and orders 
were sent to the Dogras to hold the hill F, which then lay in rear of them, at all 
costs. The battalion accordingly retired by alternate companies and took up a 
position on the hill, where they beat off several determined rushes which were 
covered by tbe enemy’s marksmen posted on the crags of the main ridge. The 
remainder of the force again advanced and deployed iieat E, in the following order 
from the right : — King’s Royal Rifles, Maxim gun, the Mountain Battery, and 
the Bedfordshire. The Sappers and Miners were sent to reinforce the Dogras. 

Towards evening the enemy, mistaking the defensive attitude of the main 
body of the brigade (which was merely covering the issue of the transport from 
the defile), came down from the hills and tried to work round the left flank of the 
Dogras. They were, however, suddenly met by two troops of the Guides Cavalry 
under Captain Adams, which having just crossed the Malakand had been ordered 
by Brigadier-General Kinloch to move round the base of the hill F and charge. 
This handful of cavalry attacked about 1,200 of the enemy and cut down 30 of 
them ; the remainder fled back to the hills, the result being that pressure was at 
once removed from the Dogras. The going was very heavy and the ground 
closely cultivated, while two or three awkward nalas had to be crossed ; but this 
charge clearly proved, if proof were necessary, the wholesome dread that hill- 
men have of cavalry, and the utility of even small bodies in a country where parts 
of it are flat enough to admit of cavalry heing used against such an enemy— a 
fact to which additional testimony was afforded a few days later at the crossing 
of the Swat river. 

The brunt of the fighting fell on the Dogras supported by No. 4 Company 
Bengal Sappers and Miners and the company of the 15th Sikhs, who repulsed 
repeated attacks of large bodies of the enemy. The casualties in the 1st Brigade 
were ._ 2 killed and 18 wounded. Seventy-four shrapnel, 12 ring shell, and 
24,915 rounds of Lee-Metford and Martini-Henry rifle ammunition were expend- 
ed during the day. The names of the officers who took a conspicuous part in 
the action are given in Appendix XVI, p. Ixxx'ti. s 

The enemy’s force consisted of a purely fanatical gathering of some 5,000 
or 6,000 men, most of whom had moved across from the Shakot and Morah 
passes to join in the defence of the Malakand, which they did not believe had 
yet been taken. Their losses were estimated at 600 killed alone, 350 of whom 
belonged to the Swat valley. 

it 
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During the action the transport of the brio-nd* j , 

and was parked about * mile south-west of Khar. Abo f ^ ^ 

troops on the hills slowly retired towards the bivouac and h 7 " 45 P ' M ‘* the 
been allotted to and were in their proper places The • u*. ^ 9 P ‘ M ‘ a ^ ba d 

on the following morning not a sign of the enemy renJnfd. qUietly ’ * nd 

On the 5th April the ist brigade halted at Khar to renr 

the 2nd brigade, leaving the Gordon Highlanders and G> M V* tranSport ’* 
Malakand, joined the ,. t . while the 5 rd\ r ^ “ rch “t, “ ,he 

of the pass. In the meantime Brigadier-General Blond • u & SOUtbern ^ oot 
Guides Cavalry reconnoitred the Swat river opposite Ch Vd^ ^ Squadrons 
men of the Adinzai valley, who had come across weret' l 6ading 
people remained quiet during the advance of th ° ° r L med that lf their 

molested. Chakdara and Ramora fort were both founded ^ W ° Uld not be 
bat a gathering of some 3,000 1 ^ ^ 

Thana, the inhabitants of which were Zed nZL t e 
persed at once, troops would be sent against them ’ Th ^ gathenn 2 dis- 
came in that evening with the Ranizais n f Al / 4 6 k ans and bea( fmen 

Khan, expressing th* "uhammad Sharif 

Ihana moved away from that village, but occupied a^ V 6 gathenng above 
road down to the river. Next dav the nth R ? P ° SltIon threatening the 
kand and encamped at Khar- and the R^d LanC6rS Cr ° SSed the Mala * 
having been ordered ,o hand ’ove 7 i, L ! , remahed halted « Khar, 

gadee. The and Brigade, less 1 GoTdt S*. * ZZ “* ^ » * 
the 15th Sikhs (which rejoined their own brig”de-the L fZ 65 ’ b “‘ " ith 
No. s Derajat Mountain Battery, which had f. „ m » 7 he ev ™ng) and 

Thana an d , he n encamped between Aladand S ' * 

of the enemy seen near Thana on A* n , • j 6 nV6r ‘ ^ be gathering 

the valley ; and although there was itoMglZeZd? ble S ° me 4 “ P 
,t was necessary that they should be broken U p 4,1 7 7 ™ e ^ them ’ 

that if they did not disperse at once troonc P ' u l 7 Were therefore informed 
inflict severe punishment. No enemy was seen on th'”' 7 l Upper Swat and 
but in the evening it was reported that a large force of Umii Kh ”• r ‘ Ver ’ 
followers, under command of his brother Muhammad Sh h " S personal 

and occupied Chakdara and Ramora. ^ a ° J had arrived 

On the evening of the 6th the troops were distribute , „ 

“ ■ • is ■” rr- - “-r 

f DlYIsional Head-Quarters. 

.< ist Brigade. 

(, I Squadron, Guides Cavalry, 
r ist Bn. Gordon Highlanders. 

. j Guides Infantry. 

(.audBn,, 4 th Gurkha Rifles, from 3 rd Brio-ade 

A T£. T fnt RMef ' Ie!S Pun j ab Infantry and 2nd Bn., 4 th Gurkha 

(23rd Punjab Pioneers. 

|2 S th Punjab Infantry, from 3rd Brigade 
v 13th Bengal Infantry. gade ' 


Khar 


Malakand 


Dargai 

Jalala 


("ist Bn., East Lancashire Regiment. ^ 

' j 29th Punjab Infantry. * 7 ., 

l Wing, 30th Punjab Infantry. j Unes of Communication troops. 
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On the evening of the 6th Sir Robert Low ordered Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott, 1 1 th Bengal Lancers, to take his regiment with one squadron of the Guides 
Cavalry, to march early on the following morning to the 2nd Brigade camp, 
and from thence to ford the Swat river and make a reconnaissance up the 
Adinzai valley towards Uch, being supported by other arms from the 2nd 
Brigade under Brigadier* General Waterfield who was directed to cross the river 
and destroy the fort of Ramora. 

About 6-30 A.M. on the morning of the 7th, one company 4th Sikhs, one 
of the King's Own Scottish Borderers, and No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers 
and Miners, the whole under command of Major F. J. Aylmer, V.C., R.E., 
marched towards the Swat river in the order given, with the view of selecting a 
site for a bridge. At the same time a squadron of Guides Cavalry, under 
Captain Barton, proceeded in the direction of Thana to observe the gathering 
seen in that neighbourhood on the previous day. The path followed by Major 
Aylmer’s party ran along a narrow causeway through low-tying irrigation, inter- 
sected by numerous channels varying from three to twelve feet in width. It 
struck the river bank opposite the knoll marked 2,850 (see map facing page 
and when the party neared the river, fire was opened on it from this knoll and 
from the small detached knoll to the east of it. The two companies of infantry 
immediately deployed, and after firing a few volleys moved up the river bank and 
formed in front of the detached knoll. The enemy’s line was then seen to 
extend from the peak 3,517 on the left, down the spur to Chakdara and the 
adjoining village, while Ramora fort and the adjacent hamlets were also occupied 
by armed men : the position was naturally a strong one, the rocky hills on the 
enemy’s side completely commanding the perfectly open and level left bank. On 
hearing the sound of the firing, Brigadier-General Waterfield ordered his troops 
to turn out and march down to the river, two companies being left in camp as a 
guard, and at about 8-30 A.M. No. 8 Mountain Battery came into action at a 
range of from 1,300 to 1,500 yards. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, with three and a half squadrons of his regiment 
and the Guides squadron, reached the river bank from Khar about 9 A.M., and 
delivered to Brigadier-General Waterfield the orders he had received the 
previous evening regarding the reconnaissance up the Adinzai valley. In 
consequence of this, the cavalry were directed to cross the river covered 
by the fire of No. 8 Mountain Battery, R.A., and of a wing of the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers. In the meantime the 4th Sikhs and the Maxim guns had 
opened fire from the river bank, and the 15th Sikhs (7 companies), who had 
been sent by Sir Robert Low from the 1st Brigade, had arrived. 

The river was in several distinct channels, from 2| to 3J feet deep, 
flowing at the rate of about 5 miles an hour, and as soon as the cavalry entered 
the second channel the enemy began to evacuate their positions and to retreat 
up the Adinzai valley; headed by about 1 50 to 200 horsemen. Brigadier- General 
Waterfield now ordered the 15th Sikhs and the 4th Sikhs to cross by a ford 
opposite Chakdara. The former battalion, having crossed and re-formed, 
sent two companies against Chakdara and two against Dalbar, the whole 
being supported by the three remaining companies : two companies were 
subsequently pushed on to Uch in support of the cavalry. Of the 4th Sikhs, 
one company remained as escort to No, 8 Mountain Battery; one had already 
accompanied the Maxim guns to an island, whence they were enabled to sweep 
the ground to the north-east of the detached knoll above mentioned; two 
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crossed and occupied this knoll, and the remainder advanced on Dalbar. 
This village and Chakdara were occupied without further resistance, and about 
300 men, many swords and guns, some cattle, and about 2,000 maunds of barley 
fell into the hands of our troops. 

The cavalry in the meantime had taken up the pursuit, and although the 
enemy had a considerable start of the attacking squadrons, they quickly realised 
that they had begun their retirement all too late, for they were overtaken 
and at least 100 were killed, the majority falling to the nth Bengal Lancers. 
Many of them abandoned their horses and took refuge in the broken ground, 
and Muhammad Shah Khan narrowly escaped capture. The pursuit wns 
continued to the top of the Katgola pass, about 7J miles from the Swat river. 
The squadron of Guides cavalry under Captain Barton, which had crossed by a 
ford higher up, joined in the pursuit. The cavalry being well over the river, 
Lieutenant -Colonel Dixon with the other wing of the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, and No. 4 Company Bengal 
Sappers and Miners moved up to a ford about a mile below Ramora, where 
three companies of the infantry and a section of the sappers crossed by a breast- 
high ford. It was desired to blow up the fort and to utilize the timbers for a 
bridge over the Swat river*, but the walls proved too thick to be destroyed by 
the explosives available. On the return of the cavalry from the pursuit about 4 
P.M. the troops withdrew across the river and returned to camp at Aladand, with 
the exception of the 4th and 15th Sikhs, who occupied the villages of Chakdara 
and Dalbar, and the detached knoll to the south-west of Chakdara. 

The enemy, estimated at 4,500 men, were commanded by Muhammad Shah 
Khan, and amongst them were other relatives of Umra Khan and many fanatics 
from Upper Swat. Their losses .could not be accurately estimated, but they were 
said to have lost 250 in killed alone. Our casualties consisted of: — 1 man 
drowned, 2 killed, and 9 wounded ; three horses were killed and 8 wounded. 
Our trivial loss, says Sir Robert Low, was mainly due to the able manner 
in which Brigadier-General Waterfield handled his troops. The names of 
the other officers who were specially mentioned in connection with this action 
are given in Appendix XVI, p. lxxxii. 

During the day 82 shrapnel, 13 ring shell, and 1,637 rounds of Lee-Metford 
and Martini-Henry rifle ammunition were expended. 

The movements of the troops which did not participate in this action were 
a.s follows : the 1st Brigade moved camp beyond the village of Khar ; the Gordon 
Highlanders and Guides Infantry rejoined the 2nd Brigade at Aladand in the 
evening* the Seaforth Highlanders and 25th Punjab Infantry of the 3rd Brigade 
arrived at the top of the Malakand ; the East Kent Regiment remaining at the 
southern foot, 

The 2nd Brigade was now ordered to lead the further advance of the force, 
the 3rd brigade to follow, and the 1st brigadef to remain and guard the Swat 
valley. Accordingly on the 8th April, the nth Bengal Lancers reconnoitred 
from Chakdara oyer the Katgola pass to Shamshikban in the Talash valley, 
while a squadron of Guides Cavalry went up the Adinzai valley to the foot of 
the Lararo pas§. The latter reported the road easy as far as Kotigram, but the 
path over the Laram was said to be unfit for transport animals: the former found, 
the Talash road passable for transport, with abundant water and fuel. As a 

* ^ 0r a description of this bridge, seepage 79. 

f Thr 15th Skhs did not: agaip the Brigade, but regained, on the LI of Communieaticn* 
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support to this reconnaissance, one squadron Guides Cavalry, No. 2 (Derajat) 
Mountain Battery and the Guides Infantry went forward and occupied the 
Katgola pass, while the nth Bengal Lancers moved into bivouac 1 mile 
south of Uch, and the reconnoitring squadron of the Guides joined the main 
body of the 2nd Brigade at Chakdara. This brigade had moved with all its 
baggage and hospitals across the river and was now joined by the 23rd Pioneers 
from the Malakand pass. The 3rd Brigade moved to Khar. 

The delay in the Swat valley from the 4th to the 8th April was chiefly due 
to the difficulty encountered in conveying supplies over the Malakand pass. 
To feed the troops on the north side of the pass it was found necessary to 
use during the 4th, 5th, and 6th all the mules of the force, as these were the 
only animals that could cross the pass by the zig-zag road then existing; and 
consequently it was not till the 8th, when camels had been crossing the pass for 
two days, that it was possible to re-equip the 2nd and 3rd Brigades with trans- 
port for their baggage and 20 days’ supplies. 

The time thus lost in the actual advance was utilized in settling down 
the Upper Ranizais who had left their villages, and in impressing on them 
the responsibility for peace within their boundaries. After the final Warning 
had been sent to the gathering near Thana, the conduct of Swat generally, 
notwithstanding repeated efforts" to stir up fanaticism, remained excellent. 
The Mian Guls] who were anxious to pose as ruler's-, attempted to enter into 
correspondence regarding Government intentions in Swat, but a reply was sent 
informing them that, until they showed a firman "appointing them rulers of Swat, 
no further correspondence would be held with them, No strong feeling against- 
us existed amongst the true Pathan populationdn the valley whoopefely cursed 
their religious leaders. 

There were many reports at this time of hostility on the part of Buner, to 
which, - however, no great importance was attached ; for although the Bunerwals 
were ready to fight in the event of their own country- being entered, it was felt 
that they would not move agairtst the troops in' - Swat so long as they were left 
alone and undisturbed; There were also various reports of gatherings of Utman 
Khels and Mohmands; 

As regards news from the Chitral direction, reliable information was received 
about the 5th April of Umra Khan’s return to Barwa from Kala Drosh, and of 
his holding Lieutenants Ed wardes and Fowler as prisoners. It was also known 
that be had left his main force in Chitral and had brought down with him only a 
few selected! men. Seeing that there was a probability of hearing shortly from 
Uhra Khali regarding the disposal of the British officers whom he held prisoners 
Sir Robert Low' had telegraphed to the Government regarding the reply which he 
proposed to make, and on the 8th of April he received the following telegraphic 
instructions : — T f-v-'-l-' w 

Your telegram of April 6„th. The' Government of India' agree 1 that you should - not 
be the first to open negotiations with- Umra Khan about the prisoners: it can only delay, 
their release to let him see our anxiety about them. In case Umra Khan makes over- 
tures, you are authorised to sav, that before we consider overtures, all Umra Khan’s 
prisoners, both British and Native officers and men, must be released ; and if a hair of 
their heads is injured, the arm of England’s just vengeance will pursue him to the end 
leaving him neither land nor name, and her means will be spent in dealing out to him the 
just punishment for any ill-treatment of his prisoners, for whose safety he' will beheld 
personally responsible. Nothing will turn us from the enterprise on which we have 
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entered and Umra Khan now knows that the Sarkar never uses empty threats, and he will 
find every word now sent to him will be fulfilled. 

It has been previously observed that the refugee Khan of Dir endeavoured 
to persuade the Swat councils against opposing the advance of our troops. 
Failing in this attempt he came down to British territory, accompanied by some 
200 followers; he was received in camp at Dargai on the 2nd of April, 
and expressed his readiness to render assistance. It was pointed out to him 
that Government by moving against Umra Khan had afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of recovering the position from which Umra Khan had ousted him ; that 
though he could not accompany the troops he could proceed ahead of them to 
raise his own clans, and by these means recover possession of the forts held 
by Umra Khan in the Panjkora valley, and those of Dir and Atan. He was 
informed that if he performed good service for Government, he would be rewarded 
with money and arms in order that he might in future maintain his position ; 
but that on the withdrawal of the troops, Government would be in no way res- 
ponsible for the maintenance of his authority. Accordingly he crossed the 
Malakand after the fighting on the 3rd April, and on the following day, when 
approaching Khar, was attacked by the gathering which was dispersed later by 
the 1st Brigade. On the 5th April he was sent on across the Swat river, and a 
few days afterwards reports were received that all the forts on the Panjkora 
and Maidan routes were held in our interests, and that the Khan himself 
was attacking Dir fort. This news was received at Chakdara on the 9th 
April and, in order to relieve the pressure on Chitral, Sir Robert Low directed 
the Khan to despatch a force thither. Dir fort having been captured by the 
Khan on the 1 2th, with a loss on his side of 60 men, he at once pushed forward 
a force under his brother towards Chitral. 

This alliance with the Khan of Dir secured for the troops an unopposed 
passage in the Baraul valley and thence through to Dir and over the Laorai 
pass: it also afforded immunity from trouble by the most powerful of the 
Khwazozai Yusafzai clans, the Painda Khels and Sultan Khels, who abstained 
from opposing the troops near Dir, as they might have done ; and it also pre- 
vented trouble in the Maidan valley, and provided a powerful check against the 
Shamozai, Nikpi Khel,* and other fanatical sections, including the Kohistanis 
of Upper Swat. 

On the 9th April, Divisional Head-Quarters moved from Khar to Chakdara 
and the 3rd Brigade from Khar to the left bank of the Swat river. At the same 
time a reconnaissance to Sado on the Panjkora was made by the nth Bengal 
Lancers, one squadron Guides Cavalry, the 4th Sikhs, No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain 
Battery and the Guides Infantry. The road through the Shigu Kas was found 
to be just passable for camels but commanded on both sides ; and the river was 
fordable for horsemen, though rising rapidly: on the other hand the road over 
the Kamrani pass (3,300 feet) was reported unfit for camels, but it had the 
advantage of not being commanded. On the completion of the reconnaissance 
the infantry bivouacked for the night at the junction of the Shigu Kas-Kamrani 
roads; and the 1 ith Bengal Lancers and the squadron of the Guides near 
Gumbat. 


* The Shamozai and Nikpi Khel are sections of the Khwazozai tribe of Yusufzai Pathans, and inhabit 
the right bank of the Swat river between Chakdara and the Arnawai valley. 





The advanced troops, preceded by the cavalry, moved on the loth April 
to Sado, the 4th Sikhs marching by the Kamrani pass, No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain 
Battery, the Guides Infantry, and the transport by the Shigu Kas defile. The 
squadron of Guides Cavalry, after fording the river, advanced for about 6 
miles up the left bank of the Jandol stream, and soon after passing Kotkai fort, 
which was found to be deserted, the squadron was fired upon by a small body 
of the enemy concealed in the rocks high above the left bank; the fire was 
returned by dismounted men, and the enemy moving off, the reconnaissance was 
continued somewhat higher up the valley, when the squadron returned to Sado 
without meeting further opposition. Meanwhile the remainder of the 2nd 
Brigade, accompanied by Divisional Head-Quarters and 2 companies 23rd 
Pioneers, marched to Gumbat, and a small post was formed near Uch for two 
companies of the 15th Sikhs with a detachment of the Guides Cavalry. The 
Head-Quarters and two battalions of the 3rd Brigade also marched to within 
three-quarters of a mile of Uch, the remainder of the troops with the transport 
and supplies remaining on the left bank of the Swat river. As Sir Robert Low 
found it necessary to accompany the leading brigade in its advance, the troops 
in Swat valley and the Lines of Communication were now placed under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Kinloch, the next senior officer. 

Umra Khan was at this time in Mundah. He had released and sent to Khar 
six of the Muhammadan prisoners taken at Reshun, who gave news as to the 
health and good treatment of Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler, Accordingly 
the following letter was sent to Umra Khan : — 

After compliments. — Troops are marching into Jandol. If you wish to avoid your 
home and country being laid waste, you will deliver to me unhurt the British officers that 
you have with you and will come and submit to such terms as the Government of India 
may impose. You will be allowed to enter and leave my camp unmolested. 

Owing to the political aspect of affairs at this time, and the possibility of 
trouble among the Mohmands and Bunerwals, His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief considered it advisable to move the reserve brigade from Rawal 
Pindi to Hoti Mardan, and he also strongly recommended the formation 
of a second reserve brigade at Rawal Pindi, suggesting at the same time that 
as Sir Robert Low, on the move of the reserve brigade to Mardan, would 
have under his command four brigades besides the divisional troops and those 
on the lines of communication, he should be granted the temporary rank of 
Lieutenant-General while commanding the Relief Force. These proposals 
were approved by the Government of India, and the following troops were 
warned to be in readiness as a second reserve brigade, viz, : — No. 1 Mountain 
Battery, Royal Artillery, 2nd Battalion Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 28th Punjab 
Infantry, 39th Garhwal Rifles. The corps forming this brigade never left their 
stations, hence no. further allusion will be made to them. 

As the river had become quite unfordable on the morning of the nth 
April, the leading portion of the 2nd Brigade halted at Sado and Khungai 
and proceeded to collect materials for a raft bridge, while the remainder of 
the brigade and Divisional Head-Quarters marched vtd the Shigu Kas to Sado : 
and Khungai. Owing to the extreme difficulty experienced in passing through 
the Shigu Kas, the baggage did not get into camp till very late, and the last 
portion of it was fired upon from across the river by men near the village of 
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Zulm Baba. During the day a reconnaissance was made for a few miles up 
the river by Lieutenant Cockerill, Field Intelligence Officer, with a view to 
discover a ford or a more suitable site for the bridge, but without success. 
The leading portion of the 3rd Brigade arrived at Gumbat and the rest of 
the brigade crossed the Swat river and encamped at Chakdara. 

During the 1 2th April rapid progress was made with the construction of 
the raft bridge by No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, under the com- 
mand of Major Aylmer, assisted by two companies of the 23rd Pioneers, 
and on the evening of the 1 2th was ready for passenger traffic. The river had 
shown no signs of rising and the weather was clear ; and as it was important to 
have some troops across the river to guard the head of the bridge, six com- 
panies of the Guides Infantry were passed over to the right bank, where they 
formed an entrenched post in a strong position, commanded at short range by 
the high ground on the left bank and bivouacked for the night. One company 
was left with the regimental transport at Sado, and one remained on the left 
bank to guard the reserve ammunition, etc. The 3rd Brigade was ordered 
to concentrate at Gumbat, and also to improve the road over the Kamrani 
pass. =; ^ : - - v ^ : 1 ' 

On the evening of the 1 2th the distribution of the troops was as follows : — • 

"Divisional Head-Quarters. 

nth Bengal Lancers. 

1 squadron, Guides Cavalry. 

„ j No. 8 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

Sado, Khungai and neighbourhood! No _ 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery. 

2nd Brigade. 

2 companies, 23rd Punjab Pioneers. 

..No, 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

Gumbat and Kamrani pass . 3rd Brigade. 

O squadron, Guides Cavalry. 

2 companies, 15th Sikhs. 

( £ squadron, Guides Cavalry. 

Chakdara, . . . ) 6 companies, 15th Sikhs 

J 0 companies, 23rd Punjab Pioneers. 

C Nos. 1 and 6 Companies, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

[ 1 squadron, Guides Cavalry. 

j(/ 2ar # J No, 3 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

j 1 st Brigade (except 1st Sikhs). 

( 13th Bengal Infantry. 

^ 1 st Bn., East Lancashire Regiment. 

29th Punjab Infantry. 

Wing, 34th Punjab Pioneers. 

2 companies, 30th Punjab Infantry. 

* 1 squadron, 9th Bengal Lancers. 

No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery. 

*2 companies, 30th Punjab Infantry. 
j a l a l a \ 1 squadron, 9th Bengal Lancers. 

V2 companies, 30th Punjab Infantry. 

On the evening of the 12th April Sir Robert Low had directed Brigadier- 
General Waterfield to order the Guides Infantry to march down the right bank 
of the Panjkora on the following morning and burn certain villages on that side 
from which there had been persistent firing on the transport which, till the 
completion of the Kamrani route, was obliged to use that by the Shigu Kas 
defile, Accordingly, at 6 A.M. on the 13th, Lieutenant-Colonel Battye moved 
off with five companies, leaving one company under 2nd-Lieutenant Johnson to 
guard the entrenched post. It had been intended to support the Guides with 
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other troops from the left bank, but during the night the river suddenly rose 
and, bringing down large logs of timber, so damaged the bridge that by 
9 A.M. it was rendered totally useless. The company of the Guides and the 
ammunition which had been left on the Sado side of the river over-night were, 
however, taken across on rafts during the morning. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Batty e led his men up the left bank of the Jandol 
stream, the advanced guard marching direct on Subhan Kilai {see map), while 
parties’were detached to burn the villages of Walai, Khazana and Dehrai. At 
9 A.M. the companies were concentrated at Subhan Kilai, whence they pro* 
needed to ford the Jandol stream and ascend the heights on the right bank of 
the Panjkora. Garhai and some small hamlets were burnt on the way up, and 
at 10-30 A.M. the companies were assembled on the crest, with an advanced 
post thrown out to cover the front. Lieutenant-Colonel Battye now despatched 
D company and one section of C, under Lieutenant Stewart, into the valley 
running down towards Harangai to burn that village, while F Company, under 
Lieutenant Codrington, was sent along the crest of the ridge to cover the 
burning party. About noon, large numbers of the enemy were noticed near 

Kotkai, some 3 miles up the Jandol valley, and strong parties were also seen 

crossing to the right bank of the stream and advancing towards the Guides. 
This information was heliographed to Head-Quarters at Sado, and a reply was 
sent which was received by Lieutenant- Colonel Battye at 1 P.M., ordering him 
to retire to his entrenched post. The 2nd Brigade was ordered out to cover 
the retirement. At about the hour first named the troops at the disposal of 
Brigadier-General Waterfield had marched down from Sado, a distance of 1 3 
miles, and had lined the high bank overlooking the river. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Battye’s first care was to ensure the safe return of the 
burning party, and orders for its immediate retirement were sent to Lieutenant 
Codrington, who had in the meantime caused Lieutenant Stewart to co lec ls 
pat at a Ullage below Harangai. The line of retreat of the latter lay either 
Zto the crest, where Lieutenant Codri.gton’s party was, or over a lower « 
and then down a mla direct to the Panjkora a little above Zulm Baba. The 

latter route was chosen, and both parties ultimately joined on the bank of he 
river. Lieutenant -Colonel Battye frequently expressed anxiety regardmg the 
” Tries detached to his left, as it was impossible to see whether they had 
P q tP( l the valley or not ; and it was not until the enemy pressed on in con- 
X stren * That he it length ordered the main body of the hat, a, ion 
to ommence its rearward movement. When about one ; «h.rd of the descent 
had been accomplished, the enemy charged down one of the spurs, but they 

nrnmotlv stopped by some steady volleys, though some few of them 
IT Jthin twenty paces. The slow deliberation of the retirement had given 
Lieutenant Codringtan's party on the left time to move along the right bank 
^ the river, and a message from the Brigadier-General commanding the and 
Brigade on the opposite bank to lookout to the north and prevent surprise 
caused him to push up the hill again in the direction from which he heard 
rite heavy firing. The main body of the battalion was thus reinforced by D 
Company ai/one section of C, F Company remaining lower down the spur 

‘° Ts' MoTasThe enemy showed over the ridge, the batteries opened (ire, 
and afterwards, as the hostile masses approached, the infantry ren ere : ma . e- 
rial aidTnd ^vented them from closing on the Guides. Very deliberately the 
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different companies retired, fiercely assailed on all sides, yet coolly firing by 
word of command, and relinquishing quietly and almost imperceptibly one 
position only to take up another a few yards back. On arrival in the open 
fields at the foot of the hill, the enemy pressed on still more vigorously and 
bayonets were fixed by the Guides for the second time during the day, but no 
charge by the enemy ensued, At this moment Lieutenant-Colonel Battye, who 
had been conspicuous among the last at every retirement, fell mortally wounded, 
and the command of the battalion devolved on Captain Campbell. Seeing his 
commanding officer wounded, Subadar Rajah with the portion of his company 
at hand dashed towards the advancing enemy and shot down several of them 
at close quarters. For his conspicuous bravery in thus checking the enemy 
when his battalion was hard pressed, the Subadar was subsequently admitted 
to the 3rd class of the Order of Merit ; and four non-commissioned officers and 
men were also granted the same distinction for their gallantry in supporting 
the Subadar and assisting in the removal of Lieutenant-Colonel Battye’ s body. 

Having crossed a wide space of level ground, on which the crops were 
standing waist-high, the companies forded the Jandol stream, here about 3 feet 
deep, and then moved by alternate portions through more fields to the bridge- 
head. As the front of the troops on the left bank of the Panjkora became 
unmasked, their fire most effectually stopped the enemy from harassing the 
Guides as they crossed the Jandol stream. During the latter part of the retire- 
ment numbers of the enemy, who had advanced directly down the left bank of 
the Jandol, attempted to make a turning movement by the east of Khazana and 
thus cut off the retreat, but this was frustrated by the companies, left at the 
bridge-head in the morning, under 2nd-Lieutenant Johnson who moved out 
and took up a position on some high ground to the north. It was nearly dark 
by the time the entrenched post was reached. 

No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery and five companies of the Gordon 
Highlanders were posted on the left bank of the Panjkora to support the Guides 
during the night ; two Maxim guns under Captain Peebles and one company of 
the 4th Sikhs were sent over on massak rafts to reinforce; while the remainder 
of the brigade returned to camp. Firing continued till nearly n P.M., and it 
was reported that the enemy had made every arrangement to rush the post; but 
they v/ere probably disconcerted at the light given by the star-shell fired at 
intervals and did not carry out the intended attack. The majority of them 
dispersed early on the morning of the 14th, and soon after day-break the whole 
had withdrawn up the Jandol valley, but not before we had to lament the loss 
of another officer, Captain Peebles. 

The enemy were composed of men from Mundah and large numbers of 
Shamozai Utman Khels, and their losses were afterwards reported by their own 
people to be over 500 men. Our losses during the retirement and on the night 
of the 1 3th- 1 4th consisted of: — Two British officers and three men killed ; 
one British officer, five British and ten Native soldiers, and five followers, 
wounded. Of these numbers, the Guides’ casualties were : — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Battye and three men killed, and nine men wounded. 

During the* 13th and morning of the 14th the Guides expended 10,554 
rounds of ammunition ; the total expenditure by the whole force employed being 
158 shrapnel, 12 ring and 7 star-shell, and 49,287 rounds of Lee-Metfoird and, 
Martini-Henry ammunition. 


In his despatch of the ist May 1895* Sir Robert Low described the 
retirement of the Guides Infantry as a “ splendid performance ” ; and in sub- 
mitting this despatch to the Government of India, the Commander-in-Chief 
recorded his admiration of the way in which the retirement was carried cut, 
while a special tribute was paid to the memory of Lieutenant- Colonel Batty e 
in Government General Orders. 

_ 0n the 14& A P ril tlie 3 r( * Brigade concentrated at Sado. Six com- 
panies of the 4th Sikhs were ferried across the river to the Guides entrench- 
ment, the operation lasting 12 hours, as up to noon only two rafts were available, 
and after that time three. Rain fell heavily at intervals during the day and the 
river rose rapidly. The current increased at the same time to such an extent 
that it was impossible to make a serviceable raft-bridge, and it was realised that 
the only resource would be a suspension bridge. A suitable place, where the 
main span would be 90 feet, was selected about two miles lower down the river 
where it enters a gorge, and a design was adopted by which the cables of the 
bridge were made of strands of telegraph wire, On the night of the 14th rain 
set in, which continued all that night and through the following day and night 
as well, thus delaying work on the suspension bridge. 

On the morning of the 15th, one squadron of the nth Bengal Lancers and 
half a battalion of the East Kent Regiment made a reconnaissance up the left 
bank as far as Robat, and found the road to be exceedingly difficult, though 
the inhabitants were friendly and the country quiet. During the course of the 
morning a few men were rafted across to join the Guides, and some stores got 
over, but at 1 1 A.M. the river became so swollen and rapid that one of the 
rafts was carried away by the current and further attempts had to be abandoned. 
One British and one Native soldier and one boatman were drowned, while one 
British soldier, who managed to climb on to the overturned raft, was luckily 
rescued by Major Aylmer under the circumstances related in Sir Robert Low's 
despatch given in Appendix XVI, p. Ixxxiii. 

The 3rd Brigade was now ordered to lead the further advance, and instruc- 
tions on this head and for the re-arrangement of transport were issued. The 
2nd Brigade was ordered to retain sufficient mules for its equipment, ammunition, 
tools and 5 days’ supplies, and then to hand over the remainder to the 3rd 
Brigade, which would thus have enough mules to carry its equipment and 3 days’ 
supplies. 

On the morning of the 16th April the situation was one of some little 
anxiety. The Swat river in rear was reported to be steadily rising ; in front, the 
Pan j kora was gradually becoming a powerful torrent, and had risen to within 
18 inches of the piers of the new suspension bridge, while the two remaining 
rafts could no longer be utilized for passing over supplies to the troops on 
the right bank. Later in the day, however, the rain ceased, the sky cleared, 
the river began to fall, and matters assumed a more favourable aspect. By 
evening the suspension bridge f was completed lor foot-passengers, working 
parties from the 3rd Brigade being sent across to make a road up the right 

* See Appendix XVI, p. Ixxiii* 

f It may be recorded here that the suspension bridge withstood a constant and heavy trafiBc fWit for 
two months. The average number of men employed in its construction daily for the 14th— l6th was 120 
Sappers and Miners and 150 Infantry. It was finally washed away, but not until the water had risen 
above the roadway. A second suspension bridge was erected during the last fortnight of April (mam span 
approximately 200 feet), which is in use at the present time* 
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bank ; meanwhile the Divisional Head-Quarters and the 3rd Brigade moved 
camp to a place near the bridge, and orders were issued for the force to advance 
early on the morning of the 1 7th. 

The troops commenced crossing the bridge at daybreak on the 17th April, 
and by 10-45 A * M * 3 squadrons nth Bengal Lancers, 1 squadron Guides 
Cavalry, No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, the 3rd Brigade, 2 companies 
23rd Punjab Pioneers, ^ No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, and 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers had reached the right bank. 

The road alqng the face of the cliffs on the right bank from the bridge up 
to the open valley was merely a footpath over which every man and animal had 
to march in single file, and it was clear that both brigades and their transport 
could not hope to get acrpss and move up the Jandol valley during the day. 
Sir Robert Low therefore directed Brigadier-General Waterfield to pass over as 
much of the 3rd Brigade baggage as could reach that brigade the same night, 
and then to cross with his own brigade (the 2nd) and join the 3rd brigade next 
morning. -.y 

The squadron of Guides Cavalry, accompanied by the Chief Staff Officer, 
Brigadier-General Blood, led the advance up the Jandol valley, and when it had 
proceeded as far as Gosam ( see sketch map) a large collection of the enemy 
became visible near Miankalai, and the advanced groups of the squadron were 
fired at from near Dagh. The enemy now streamed out of Miankalai in a 
southerly direction, crossed to the right bank of the Jandol stream, carefully 
avoiding ground where the cavalry might have acted against them, and then 
advanced eastwards to occupy the Ghannah, Andak and Derai forts, and the 
spurs running down towards the river from the south. As the main body of the 
brigade was still some distance in rear, the Guides squadron retired slowly to 
Ghobani, where they were joined by the nth Bengal Lancers, and at n a.m. 
by the head of the advanced guard which was furnished by the 25th Punjab 
Infantry. The main column consisted of No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, 
2nd battalion Seaforth Highlanders, and the 2nd battalion 4 th Gurkha Rifles’ 
while the East Kent battalion formed the rear guard. Brigadier-General 
Gatacre at once directed the 4 th Gurkhas to cross the Jandol stream, advance 
up the spurs towards Manugai, and thence to move westwards, supported 
on the right by the Seaforth Highlanders with the 25th Punjab Infantry in 
reserve. At u-45 A.M. the mountain battery came into action just west 
of Ghobani and shelled the enemy in and around the above-mentioned forts 
at ranges varying from 1,800 to 2,500 yards; and while the attack was pro- 
gressing the East Kent battalion reached Ghobani, relieving the 25th Punjab 
Infantry, which was then pushed forward to support the two battalions in the 
first line. Sir Robert Low had reached Ghobani just as the brigade was goincr 
into action. The Gurkhas advancing with half a battalion in the firing line and * 
half in support, and the Seaforths in a similar formation, engaged the enemy 
at 12-30 P.M., driving him from ridge to ridge and encountering only trifling 
opposition. During the advance of the infantry up the southern slopes of th- 
valley, the whole of the cavalry moved up the bed of the stream, with orders to 
endeavour to catch the enemy as he retired across the ford by which he had 
crossed earlier in the day ; but the hostile force kept well away on the west side 
of the valley, and the ground was so broken that the cavalry were unable to act 
against them. ‘ Cease fire ” was sounded at 3-30 p.m. The Seaforth 




■Highlanders halted for the night in Andak fort, and the remainder of the brigade 
with Divisional Head-Quarters bivouacked at Ghobani. 

The total number of the enemy engaged was estimated at 3,000 to 4,000, 
composed of a miscellaneous gathering of Mamunds, Salarzais, some 
Mohmands, and a few inhabitants of Asmar and Kunar; and it is believed that' 
Umra Khan was not present in person. The casualties on our side amounted to 
1 British and 7 Native soldiers and 9 horses wounded. Twenty-eight shrapnel, 
18 ring shell, and 23,385 rounds of Lee-Metford and Martini- Henry ammuni- 
tion were expended during the action. 

On the 1 8th April, the 2nd Brigade marched from the Panjkora bridge at 
4 A.M., reaching Ghobani at 7 A.M., and an hour later both brigades advanced 
on Mundah and Miankalai, the former place being found deserted, while only a 
few Hindu traders remained in Miankalai. While the 2nd and 3rd Brigades 
were advancing, a reconnaissance was made by two squadrons, nth Bengal 
Hancers, to the foot of the Janbatai pass ; a few supplies were found, and 
the people were apparently peaceably inclined. Up to this time no reliable 
information of what was occurring at Chitral had been received : it was believed 
that the place had supplies sufficient to last till the end of April, but as to how 
the garrison itself was situated no news could be obtained. Sir Robert Low there- 
fore decided to send on the 3rd Brigade as rapidly as possible, and accordingly 
No. 2 (Deraj at) Mountain Battery, the 1st Battalion, East Kent Regiment, 
the 2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rifles, half No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers 
and Miners, and two sections of a Field Hospital, under Brigadier-General 
Gatacre marched to Barwa in the afternoon carrying seventeen days’ supplies. 

It now transpired that Umra Khan had passed the previous night at Mahyar, 
and, at about the same time as our troops entered the Jandol valley proper, had 
fled to Shahi on the hill above the Maskini valley, where he was joined by his 
family and Muhammad Shah Khan. Thence passing over the hills into Afghan 
territory, he took refuge with the Afghan Sipah Salar by whom he was sent on to 
Kabul. At this stage of the operations, when all serious opposition to the 
advance of the force had been overcome, it may not be out of place to describe 
the negotiations which had taken place between Umra Khan and Sir Robert Low. 

At Sado, on the nth April, the day following the despatch of the first letter 
to Umra Khan {vide page 65), a note was received from Lieutenants Edwardes 
and Fowler, who were at that time in the village of Barwa ; and on the 
same day the officer commanding the party working on the Panjkora reported 
that two men from Umra Khan had arrived on the bank of the river, stating 
that the Khan, who was said to be close behind, had no wish to fight, and 
that he -would release the prisoners and accept any tqrms imposed. A 
native political assistant was sent across the river to receive the men, who 
eventually proved to be irresponsible messengers, but who in the meantime had 
crossed at another point. The native political assistant, not finding the mes- 
sengers, went on to Mundah, and was received by Umra Khan who then sent 
for the British officers from Barwa; on their arrival, the Khan then sent Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes into camp at Sado on the 13th April, accompanied by the 
political assistant and his own agent. 

Lieutenant Edwardes brought with him the following questions which he 
had taken down at Umra Khan’s dictation : — 

(r) What have I done that Government is angry with me, and instead of friend- 
ship has inflicted so much loss? I can give written proofs in support of my 
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answers. (2) Information as to what conditions Government proposes to 
impose on me? (3) Until when will Government remain angry with me-* 
until I die, or until I give up my country, or how long? 

To which an answer was then sent in these words : 

I have received from Lieutenant Edwardes the three questions which he took down 
in writing from you. You first ask what have I done that Government is angry with me, 
and instead of friendship has inflicted so much loss. I can give written proofs in support 
of my answers. The reply to this has been given in the letter from the Government of 
India, Foreign Office, which was despatched to you on the 18th of March last and received 
on your behalf by your brother, Muhammad Shah Khan, at Dir on 25th March. Secondly 
— information is asked for by you as to what conditions Government propose to impose 
on you. In reply to this I say that the General Officer Commanding, Chitral Relief Force, 
is pleased that you treated the British officers and prisoners with you with kindness, and 
that you have sent Lieutenant Edwardes to him in safety. He now imposes the following 
conditions, namely, that you shall deliver to him safe and sound Lieutenant Fowler and 
the remaining prisoners with you ; that troops march through your territory unopposed to 
Chitral ; and that you render such assistance as you are able in regard to supplies and 
agree to accept any further condition which the Government of India may impose in 
regard to the maintenance of a road to Chitral ; and that under no circumstances will you 
in future interfere in the affairs of Chitral. I am to assure you that so long as you and 
your people are friendly to Government and commit no acts of hostility, you will not be 
disturbed in the possession of your hereditary country of Jandol, and no damage will be 
caused to your country or property. Thirdly — the third question you ask is until when 
will Government remain angry with me — until I die or until I give up my country, or how 
long? The reply to this is that the matter is in your own hands. On the delivery of the 
prisoners safe and sound, and the unopposed passage of troops through your country. 
Government will no longer be angry with you. Government are now compelled to de- 
spatch troops to Chitral to repair the damage which has been caused there by your dis- 
obedience of their orders not to interfere with Chitral ; and the question as to whether 
Government is angry or pleased with you in future must depend on your future behaviour, 
namely, whether you act in accordance with their wishes or contrary to them. I inform 
you that the burning of villages in your i( ilaka*' of Jandol has been brought about by men 
from your country firing into our camp, and on to the road to the camp. In order that 
you may have an opportunity to comply with the terms above mentioned, the General 
Officer Commanding, Chitral Relief Force, has given orders for no further destruction of 
villages unless further acts of hostility are committed against his troops. In regard to the 
discussion of matters, it will be best that we should discuss them in person and not 
through a third party. 

On the following day Umra Khan wrote asking for operations against him to 
be suspended while he thought matters over, but he was told that hostilities 
could not be delayed. As there appeared to be some reluctance on the part 
of Umra Khan to come to terms, Sir R. Low, acting in accordance with the 
instructions of the Viceroy, wrote a further letter to the Khan on the 15th 
April, informing him that as he had so long delayed in accepting the terms 
offered him on the 13th, those terms were now cancelled; and that until he 
delivered Lieutenant Fowler and the other prisoners safe into the hands of 
Sir Robert Low, no further intercourse would be held with him ; and that 
the imposition of terms would rest entirely with the Government of India. On 
learning that this communication had been made to Umra Khan, the Govern- 
ment of India telegraphed as follows to Sir R. Low on the 15th April s— 

Government of India have learned with satisfaction that you have cancelled your 
letter to Umra Khan. The Government of India are not prepared at present to offer 
to Umra Khan any terms except His unconditional submission. For your information I 
am to add that the terms to be ultimately arranged must depend first on Umra Khan 
having surrendered all his prisoners safe and sound, in which case you may guarantee 
that his life will be spared, and second on our ascertaining the real course of "events in 
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Chitral and Umra Khan’s responsibility for and participation in them. Tins cannot.be 
ascertained until we have opened up communication with Robertson, and you will 
understand that nothing should delay the advance of your force to Chitral. 

On the 1 6th April Lieutenant Fowler and the remaining prisoners arrived 
with them the following letter from Umra Khan:—- 

that Government troops had arrived at my boundaries, and 
ruin * 1 should make over to you the 


safely at Sado, bringing 
tou wrote informing me 

that if I wished to save my life and property from 
two English officers, and should submit to whateve 
might impose. I have now acted according to this writing : one of the two officers has 
already been sent in and the other whom I had kept only to advise me, I now send m 
with the Sahibzada. The conditions you write in your second letter I have accepted, and 
I have recalled my forces from Chitral. I was not present in the fight of Ramkoij (that 
of 13th April). On the strength of former services rendered by me, I ask that the 
Government troops may go to Chitral by some other road, because Jandol is near to other 
tribes. If anv one should show hostility, I shall get into trouble. I shall be obliged by 
your granting this. If Government come by Jandol, I shall withdraw from Jandol, and 
when the Government troops have returned to Peshawar, I will return to Jandol. You 
may trust whatever the Sahibzada may tell you. I ask to be informed of such as is 

agreed to. 

To this Sir Robert Low replied : — 

I am glad that you have sent to me Lieutenant Fowler and the remaining prisoners 
I have also received your letter, in which you say that you have accepted the terms laid 
down for you, but you are aware that I informed you by letter yesterday that the conditions 
laid down by me were cancelled owing to your delay in accepting t em, an can. 

only inform you that I have sent your letter to the Government o n la or eir co 

sideration and for such orders as they may see fit to give. 

In submitting this correspondence to the Government of India, Sir Robert 
Low asked to be informed what further reply should be sent, pomtmg out that 
Umra Khan had treated his prisoners well and had handed em ot e y, 

adding : “ If he is deprived of his hereditary position and property, Jando wdl be 
a bone of contention between Nawagai, Dir and others, render, „g n-ntenance 

of road to Chitral impracticable, except by our annexing e coun y. 
further reply is given him, he will probably abscond, I wou . sugges ia 
Government assume as proved, his responsibility for affairs in Chitral, and 
instruct me definitely what terms are to be imposed, rather than leave him 
on our flanks and rear in a state of uncertainty, and possibly of hostility, 
as he is unlikely to surrender on guarantee of his life only. , His remaining 
hostile without surrender may lead us indefinitely into expe itions against 
Mamunds, Salarzais, and others.” 

In reply Sir Robert Low was instructed to inform Umra Khan that th< 
only terms which he was authorised to offer to him were uncondmona 
surrender coupled with an honourable asylum, if he (Umra an wis e , 
India for himself, his family and a reasonable number of followers. _ At th. 

same time Sir Robert Low was directed to make known to t le ajauris a 

they offered no further opposition, their villages an proper y wo 

spared. Umra Khan had, however, fled to the Asmar border before thes 
instructions were issued, and it was therefore decided that no further 
munication should be held with him unless he first made over tures. ^ 

* The Khan is referring to the first letter sent to him (vide page 65). 
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The whole of the leading men having gone off with Umra Khan, Sir Robert 
Low realised that it would be a difficult task to re-settle the Jandol valley, 
but steps were taken, as far as time would admit, to induce the cultivators to 
return to their villages. It was also evident that the valley presented a likely 
place where trouble might be expected from the Utman Khel, Nawagai, Mamund 
and Salarzai tribes, who were on the left flank of the line of advance, and who 
had not yet received a sufficiently severe lesson to keep them thoroughly in 
order. Up to this time the Nawagai Khan had rendered no assistance in the 
matter of supplies, nor had he taken any active steps to show that he appre- 
ciated the offer which had been made to him ; he merely contented himself with 
maintaining an attitude of neutrality and made no effort to restrain others from 
joining against the troops or to prevent the Adda Mulla, whose hostile inten- 
tions were well known, from passing through his territory. Finally, instead of 
coming forward to meet the troops, the Khan had merely sent in the usual 
letters of friendship. 

To revert now to the movements of the force. The distribution of the 
troops beyond the frontier on the evening of the 18th April was as follows: — 

r Brigade Head-Quarters, , 

I No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain battery, 1 

Barwa , . < ist Battalion East Kent Regiment. V Part of 3rd Brigade. 

I 2nd Battalion 4th Gurkha Rifles. 1 

\ Half No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. ' 

Divisional Head-Quarters. 

nth Bengal Lancers. ") 

No. 3 Mountain Battery, R. A. r Divisional troops. 

2 companies, 23rd Punjab Pioneers. J 

Mundah . ( 2nd Brigade. 

j 1 squadron, Guides Cavalry. 

I No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. A. 

1 2nd Bn., Seaforth Highlanders. ■) Remainder of 3rd 

\ 25th Punjab Infantry. J Brigade, 

f 13th Bengal Infantry. 

Sado . . A Half No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

'■ Nos. 1 and 6 Companies, Bengal Sappers and Miners, 

( I squadron, Guides Cavalry. 

23rd Punjab Pioneers (6 companies). 

Uch . 15th Sikhs (2 companies). 

Chakdara . . 15th Sikhs (6 companies). 

/■ xst Brigade, except 15th Sikhs. 

\ 2 squadrons, 9th Bengal Lancers. 

Khar . ’ll squadron, Guides Cavalry. 

'-No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery. 

{ ist Bn., East Lancashire Regiment. 

29th Punjab Infantry. 

Wing, 34th Punjab Pioneers. 

Foot of pass . Two companies, 30th Punjab Infantry. 

1 15th Field Battery, R. A. 

Dargai . S Wing, 30th Punjab Infantry. . . 

I Wing, 34th Punjab Pioneers. 

On the 19th April the advanced portion of the 3rd Brigade under Brigadier- 
General Gatacre, marched to the Janbatai pass (7,270 feet). It was hoped 
that Janbatai fort would have been reached bv the evening, but the road proved 
long and very difficult, the resu't being that only five companies of the Gurkhas, 
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No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, 2 Maxim guns, and three companies of the 
Buffs (East Kent Regiment) succeeded in reaching the bivouac, some two 
miles to the north of the summit of the pass, shortly after 6 P. M. Only a 
portion of the baggage reached the top of the pass that night, the rest parking 
at different places on the road where there was water and forage. 

Leaving their bivouac at 12 noon on the following day, the troops marched 
to Bandai, about six miles, where the baggage caught them up. On the 
afternoon of this day (20th April), Brigadier-General Gatacre reported to 
Sir Robert Low that, according to news just received, the garrison of Chitral 
was reduced to great straits, and he suggested that he should push on with 
a small body of 500 men. To this Sir Robert Low consented, as being the 
only possible method of quickly passing through the intricate country the 
troops were then traversing, and apparently the only chance of rescuing the 
garrison. To support this small column the Seaforth Highlanders, with all the 



supplies that could be collected, were sent forward the following day from 
Kanbat, where they had arrived on the 20th, and arrangements were made for 
Divisional Head-Quarters and the remaining battalion of the 3rd Brigade (25th 
Punjab Infantry) to advance as soon as more supplies became available. 

On the morning of the 21st, the troops at Bandai moved from bivouac in 
the following order, each of the detachments being followed by its baggage 
and supplies, with the intention of getting as far on the road to Dir as 
possible 

At 5-30 A.M.— 

1 No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, 

2nd Bn., 4th Gurkha Rifles, 

2 guns, No, 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, 

1 section, No. 19 Native Field Hospital. 

At 9 A.M. — WMSM ' 

1st Bn., East Kent Regiment, 

2 guns, No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, 

1 section, No. 8 British Field Hospital. 

On the evening of the 21st the first portion- of the column reached a point 
within if miles of Dir, 'the rear portion marching as far as Chutiatan; and both 
columns concentrated at Dir on the 22nd. ■ 

In the meantime, while this advance was in progress, reassuring news regard- 
ing the situation at Chitral had been received ; thus, on the night of the 20th 
it was learnt that the garrison was still holding out on the 17th ; and on the 21st 
intelligence was obtained that Sher Afzal had abandoned the siege and had 
absconded. This information was sent in by the Khan of Dir who, after having 
been delayed for two days by a heavy snow-storm on the Laorai pass, had 
reached Kala Drosh and had occupied the fort there on the 18th April. 
Further confirmation of this news was received on the 22nd April, As soon as 
the news of the flight of Sher Afzal and the relief of Chitral was received, 
Brigadier-General Gatacre was instructed to advance less hurriedly and with 
due consideration for his troops ; at the same time measures were taken, by 
utilising the services of the tribesmen, to close the passes leading to the Swat 
highlands, and the Khan of Dir was directed to capture Sher Afzal if possible. 

On arrival at Dir, Brigadier-General Gatacre immediately began the 
making of a road up to the Laorai pass, and steps were taken to improve the 
Dir-Chutiatan road. On the 23rd April the Seaforth Highlanders arrived at 
Dir from their bivouac near Chutiatan, which they had reached on the previous 


day from Zerani near the Janbatai pass, thus marching about 23 miles by 
a very difficult road. On the evening of the 22nd Brigadier-General Gatacre 
gave orders for a flying column consisting of the 1st Battalion East Kent 
Regiment (The Buffs), 2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rifles, the two Maxim guns 
Devon Regiment, half No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, 1 Section, 
No. 8 British Field Hospital and 1 Section, No. 19 Native Field Hospital, to 
be ready to move out from Dir with ten days’ supplies towards the Laorai pass 
(10,450 feet approximately). The route to Gujar, at the foot of the pass, lay 
for 11 miles up the Dir valley beside the tumbling snow-fed torrent that 
streams from the south side of the pass. The track was in general extremely 
difficult, frequently losing itself among the boulders that choked the bed of the 
stream, or rising steeply to traverse the face of a rocky bluff, only to fall 
again with equal abruptness on the further side. This portion of the road 
had to be realigned and reconstructed throughout, the river had to be 
bridged in some four or five places, and stone staircase ramps had to be 
built in the water at more than one point, to enable laden animals to pass 
where the stream washed the foot of precipitous cliffs. From Gujar (8,450 
feet) to the summit of the pass, a distance of 3 miles, the track lay over 
frozen but often treacherous snow, at first at a fairly easy gradient but growing 
steeper and more slippery as the pass was approached. Beyond the crest a 
great snow cornice, 15 feet in height, overhung the head of the glen, down 
which the track descended for about 1,000 yards at a gradient of 1 m3 
or 4, oyer vast drifts of avalanche snow, in which great rocks and the uprooted 
trunks of gigantic trees lay deeply imbedded. From the foot of this descent 
the route lay down a steep and rocky gorge, now following the tangled bed of 
the torrent, now winding through fine forests of pine and cedar, or traversing 
open grassy slopes, clogged with the drainage of the melting snows. Above 
this richly-coloured belt of trees, rise pine-topped crag and rugged precipice, 
while dimly impending over all, the cloud-swept, snow-capped peaks perfect 
the grandeur of the scenery. About 3 miles from the pass, there is a delight- 
ful camping ground, called Ziarat, situated high above the torrent at an eleva- 
tion of 7,200 feet and surrounded by a forest of pine trees. Onwards from 
Ziarat to Ashreth, a distance of about 6 miles, the character of the valley 
remains the same. Throughout its entire length of 23 miles, from Dir to 

Ashreth, the road was a mere goat-track, offering extraordinary difficulties to 

the passage of troops, .and requiring extensive improvements before laden 
animals could follow it. 

On the 22nd April Lieutenant Cockerill, Field Intelligence Officer, recon- 
noitred as far as the small village of Kolandi, 5 miles from Dir, and reported 
tiiac the road was very bad and that the river required bridging at this point. 
The Sappers and Miners, with 2 companies of the Buffs, and 1 company of 
the 2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkhas, as a working party, were therefore pushed on 
at 5-30 A.M. on the morning of the 23rd to improve the road, and construct 
the required bridge. Later in the day they were followed by two more com- 
panies of the Buffs with the section of No. 8 British Field Hospital, and the 
whole of the advanced party bivouacked for the night at lower Kolandi. On 
the 24th, General Gatacre having personally reconnoitred the Laorai pass, satis- 
fied himself of the possibility of making the passage with the troops under his 
command, and the advanced party with the exception of the Field Hospital, 
marched 3! miles to Mirga, bridging the river three times on the way j while the 
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other halt battalion of the Buffs marched to lower Kolandi. On the 05th the 
3.4th Gurkhas left Dir for Kolandi, while the troops at Kolandi and Mirg 

moved on to Gujar (a bleak, miserable spot at the foot of the snows, marked 

only by a few empty shepherds’ huts) and were employed all day m cle g 
the track to the pass by removing fallen trees and rocks and cutting roug 
the deep drifts of snow. Heavy rain fell, the weather was bitterly cold 
and the troops, being without tents, passed a very comfortless mg . 

V30 A.M. on the morning of the »6th, the half company Sappers and Miners 

L the company, 0.4th Gurkhas, accompanied by about 000 coohes.carry^ g 

light loads, and taking with them their baggage and al amma Is rrtr 

supplies left their bivouac at Gujar in heavy rain to make the pass g 
pass Strong fatigue parties from the right wing of the Buffs, which wa 

remiin ar G S ujar "another night, were sent forward to assist the advance p^ y 
which was followed later in the day by th, “ * ‘s Ua l Mature of 

Hie^track|'the"many^hole^mid l ^d^-l^ C th e0 heavy min, ar^d the lcmg single lin^of 

a high wine J^-guard of Sappers, tramping party 

Te'scort andtoggage guard, followed by the f ““ P B X'wOT sTarionritlong 
i„ similar order. Jwo in the rifts, to mark dangerous 

spotsTndlow bridges, and to aid the column^ fTfallmn e s” thTtock wa! 

summit of the pass, the '“^““ri'and laden coolies, and the laden 

beaten down as before by the a g descent described above, 

mules were turned loose sing y on t e his interesting report, 

“ As may be imagined,” wrote General Gatacre m unable to 

‘animals travelling on such a slope were J frAm1F Lv nlunsre into 


a~ would frequently plunge into 
ice or . • . T mu M m succession 


control them pace or their mans, - - — ^ ^ ^ r, succession 
the soft snow and turn . P of feet , tum over in 

slide on their haunches quite solemn y, e but there were no 
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hasty track of the day previous. These detachments did not reach their 
camping-ground at Ashreth till 6 P.M., much of the roadway made the day before 
having been cut away by water or traffic. Meanwhile the Sappers and the 
company, a-4th Gurkhas, moved on Badulgah, while the left wing of the Buffs 
advanced 2 miles beyond Ashreth. 

It is interesting to note that during the crossing of the pass on the 26th 
April, not a man fell sick nor was a single mule injured, while on the 27th, only 
one mule was killed by having its leg broken in a rocky waterway on the pass. 
In forwarding the report of Brigadier-General Gatacre on the crossing of this 
pass, Sir Robert Low remarked 

“The report shows the difficulties that had to be surmounted by the example and 
indomitable energy of Brigadier-General Gatacre, and the strength and endurance of the 
troops under his control ; the passing of troops, stores, and animals over the pass in the 
state in which it then was, reflects the greatest credit on the 3rd Brigade.” 

During the 28th and 29th April the men were employed in improving the 
road leading down from the pass to Badulgah, and on the 30th the whole column, 
with the exception of two companies of the 4th Gurkhas left at Ziarat, was 
concentrated at Ashreth, where it was ordered to remain pending further instruc- 
tions, as with the capture of Sher Afzal, to be related below, peace had been 
re-established in Chitral. 

It has been stated on page 75 that the Khan of Dir was instructed on the 
21st April to capture Sher Afzal if possible. In pursuance of these instructions 
the Khan, haying heard that Sher Afzal and his party had been surrounded in 
Bashkar, proceeded thither in person, and on the evening of the 27th April he 
brought into the head-quarters camp at Dir, Sher Afzal and his son, Muhammad 
Afzal Beg, Danial Beg, Kokand Beg, Yadgar Beg and Inayat Shah, with several 
other leading Chitralis and a number of men, women, and children, some 900 
persons in all. Sir Robert Low having proposed to Government that Sher Afzal 
and the principal men captured should be sent to India, and that they should 
be assured of an honourable asylum being given them, received the following 
reply — 

Viceroy desires my to congratulate you on success of steps you have taken to secure 
capture of Sher Afzal. Your action has the complete approval of the Government of 
India, whose acknowledgments you may convey to the Khan of Dir for assistance rendered 
by him. The Governor General in Council thinks it inexpedient to make Sher Afzal and his 
companions the same offer as was made to Umra Khan, who was not in our power, and had 
acted honourably to our men in his hands. These men are prisoners, taken with arms in 
their hands, and at least suspected of complicity in acts of treachery and cruelty to our 
officers and men. We think they should be told that Government have no wish to deal 
harshly with them, but until the facts of the recent transactions in Chitral are fully known, 
cannot decide how far they are individually or collectively responsible. That therefore 
they must be treated . as prisoners of war and conveyed. to. India pending the enquiry 
which will be, instituted. 

On the 29th April the majority of the prisoners were sent back to Chitral, 
and on the 1st May the following were despatched as prisoners to India:— -Sher 
Afzal, Kokand Beg, Yadgar Beg, Danial Beg, Muhammad Afzal Beg and Inayat 
Shah; and. later Sher Afzal’s, daughter, the widow of Nizam-ul-Mulk, followed 
them. Muhammad Isa, who was mainly concerned in the treachery practised 
against Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler at Reshun, still remained in hiding 
in -the Shishi Kuh.. 

While the events above described had been in progress the following 
movements had taken place. The divisional head-quarters moved from Mundah 
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to Janbatai on the 20th April, and next day the 11th Bengal Lancers were 
withdrawn from Mundah into the Swat valley owing to the lack of forage in 
Jandol. On the 22nd April, the 3rd Mountain Battery, R. A., left Mundah to 
join the 3 r d Brigade, while two companies of the 4th Sikhs marched to Kan bat, 
and two companies formed a post at Janbatai, the remaining companies of the 
battalion reinforcing these detachments a few days later. The remainder of 
the 2nd Brigade halted at Mundah for the rest of the month. On the 23rd 
April the divisional head-quarters left Janbatai for Dir, arriving at the latter 
place on the 25th of the month. 

Reconnaisances were made in various directions on the flank of the main 
line of advance. Of these the principal were to the Bajaur valley, the Mash- 
kini valley, the Maidan valley, and the Panjkora valley. In the course of the 
last mentioned Captain Robertson, Field Intelligence Officer, was suddenly 
attacked by one of his escort— a man from Dir, and severely wounded before 
he could defend himself. His assailant was subsequently apprehended and 
executed. 

In order to complete the description of the military operations on this side 
of the theatre, mention must briefly be made of the state of affairs on the Line 
of communications. From the 4th April the 1st Brigade remained halted near 
Khar ; and from the 8th, for reasons already given on page 65, all troops 
between Uch and Hoti Mardan were placed under the command of Brigadier- 
General Kinloch. The troops of the 1st Brigade were employed in collecting 
material for a trestle bridge over the Swat river, in improving the road between 
the Malakand and Chakdara, and in making the walled village of Nawa Kala 
into a defensible depfit for stores. Reconnaissances were made to the Shakot 
and Laratn passes, and down the Swat river to its junction with the Panjkora. 
No opposition was anywhere encountered, and from the 7th, the date of the 
action at the Swat river crossing, the valley remained perfectly quiet. No. 15 
Field Battery, Royal Artillery, which had proceeded as far as Dargai early in 
the month, was about this time ordered to return to Nowshera, field artillery 
not being required at the front. 

A trestle bridge over the Swat river was commenced on the 8th April and 
completed on the 15th. It was 1,350 feet in total length, and 5I feet wide ; the 
height of the roadway was fixed at 6 feet above the level of the water on the 9th 
April, and a uniform span of 12 feet between the trestles was adopted. The 
timber for its construction was obtained by demolishing a native fort and some 
villages, in the neighbourhood. With constant repair and frequent substitution 
of new and heavier trestles, this bridge successfully withstood two floods, but 
finally collapsed on the 26th June. It was evident from the first that such a 
temporary structure could not be depended upon to withstand heavy floods, 
and it was therefore decided to build a suspension bridge; as, however, this 
would be an extensive work involving a considerable time for construction, the 
ontoon train was ordered up from Rurki, so as to secure this weak link in 
the lines of communication pending the completion of the suspension bridge. 
The.pontoons with superstructure were successfully moved over the Malakand 
pass, the pontoons on trucks being hauled over the pass by hand and thence 
dragged to Chakdara by bullocks and by elephants taken from the heavy 
battery at Campbellpore. This bridge was established on the 4th May, and 


was practically maintained throughout the whole of the operations ; it rendered 
service of great value in enabling wheeled transport to be used beyond the 
Swat river and the manner in which it was maintained in a very rapid current 
was both remarkable and creditable. The suspension bridge was commenced 
on the 19th April, and was ready for foot traffic on the 8th June; six days 
later it was available for transport. Its total length was 948 feet, with two 
suspension spans of 250 and x 10 feet, respectively, over the two main channels 
of the river. 

On the 23rd April the Quarter-Master General in India submitted for the 
sanction of Government a scheme {vide appendix XII) for the lines of com- 
munication, under an officer of the rank of Major-General to command from the 
base to the advance dep6t, under Field Service Manual, Part XI, paragraph 50. 
The object of appointing an officer of the rank of Major-General was to ensure 
his being senior to all Brigadier- Generals in case their brigades might be 
extended along the lines of communication or in case of its being necessary to 
form movable columns. Major-General E. Stedman, C.B., was accordingly 
appointed to command the line then existing, which was divided into four 
sections, No. 1, Base to the Panjkora, No. 2, Panjkora. to Dir, No. 3, Dir to 
Ashreth, N o. 4, Ashreth to Chitral. Major-General Stedman arrived at Now- 
shera on the 28th April and took up his duties, which were defined in divisional 
orders of the 29th as under 

(«). — He (Major-General Stedman) will be in immediate command, under the Lieuten- 
ant General Commanding the Force, of the base and lines of communication 
up to and including Bandai.* 

(5).— -He will be in immediate command of the whole of the troops within the above 
mentioned limits, namely, of the 1st and 2 nd Brigades, the line of communica- 
tions troops, and such of the Divisional troops as are attached to them ; Briga- 
diers and Officers commanding the posts concerned making all reports to him. 

(e). — The Divisional Commissariat and Transport officers, the Special Transport 
officer, the Special Forage officer, and the Divisional Ordnance officer will 
report direct to him, and will be at his disposal. These officers will place 
themselves in communication with General Stedman at once. 

The troops of the Relief Force had now arrived in Chitral territory, Chitral 
fort had been relieved, the British prisoners who were in Umra Khan’s hands 
had been restored to freedom, Umra Khan himself was a fugitive, and Sher 
Afzal was our prisoner ; the main objects of the expedition had thus been 
accomplished, and Sir Robert Low received the following congratulatory 
telegrams: — 

From — The Adjutant- General in India, 

Chief desires me to convey his hearty congratulations on the success that has so far 
attended your efforts in the completion of the task allotted to you. The gallantry and 
dash displayed by officers and men in action, both British and Native, fill him with admira- 
tion, while the spirit with which all have endured the hardships and privation incidental 
to this campaign is equally praiseworthy. He regrets the loss of the brave officers and 
men who have fallen, and trusts that every success will follow your future operations. 

From — Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 

I am directed to convey to you and to the gallant troops under your command the 
warm congratulations of the Governor General in Council upon the successful issue of 
your operations in relief of Chitral, The primary object of the Government of India in 

* On the 8th May, Major-General S ted man's command was extended to Dir inclusive, where the 
advanced Commissariat dep6t had been formed. 



sending the Chitral Relief Force under your command has been attained within the time 
which they calculated as necessary and with uniform success and skill. 

From — Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy, 

Pray convey to my brave troops my admiration of their gallantry and endurance, 
my sorrow at the loss of valuable lives, and anxiety for the recovery of the wounded 
and sick. 

Sir Robert Low in his despatch of the ist May 1895,* g ave an account of 
the operations since the date of crossing the frontier, and, in submitting this 
despatch to the Government of India, the Commander-in-Chief expressed his 
concurrence with Sir Robert Low’s remarks on the admirable spirit displayed 
by officers and men in this expedition. 


* See Appendix XVI, p. Ixx, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Events from the 1st of May until the withdrawal of the Belief Force. 

The state of affairs in Chitral immediately after the relief of the garrison 
was not altogether satisfactory : the population was almost entirely in sympathy 
with Sher Afzal, and manifested an extreme dislike of the British. Disquieting 
rumours as to impending disturbances in the country between Mastuj and 
Gilgit were prevalent about the middle of May, but they proved exaggerated 
or unfounded, and no further trouble was experienced in this direction. The 
despatch of our troops towards Chitral through Swat and Bajaur had more- 
over quite cowed the people ; and after the capture of Sher Afzal and his 
deportation to India became known, they began to settle down, and many of 
the Adamzadas came in to do homage to the provisional Mehtar, Shuja-ul- 
Mulk. 

The Gilgit column had remained halted at Chitral as already observed in 
Chapter III, after the relief of the fort ; the presence of this force under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kelly was deemed an inadequate assertion of our military supre- 
macy ; but it was also considered expedient to complete and maintain communi- 
cation by the Peshawar route, pending a decision as to our future policy and 
action. Sir Robert Low was accordingly directed on the ist May, to send on 
to Chitral one British,* two Native battalions, and a mountain battery; but, 
owing to the scarcity of supplies in the Chitral valley, and the necessity of 
leaving the standing crops for the use of the inhabitants, he was subsequently 
instructed to send on the xst Battalion, East Kent Regiment, and one mountain 
battery only ; the remainder of the troops, with the exception of those required 
on the lines of communication and for convoy duty, being moved south of 
the Laorai pass. In pursuance of these instructions orders for the following 
movements were issued on the ioth May. The Buffs, Deraj at Mountain battery 
and 4th Company Bengal Sappers and Miners, taking with them 10 days 
supplies to march at once to Chitral : the 4th Gurkhas to be distributed along 
the line of communication from Broz to Ziarat ; the 25th Punjab Infantry to 
hold Dir with a detachment at Gujar ; and the Seaforth Highlanders to occupy 
Bandai, and Janbatai, one company of the battalion (then at Gairat) accom- 
panying the Head-Quarters of the force as escort to Chitral, 

The troops detailed in the first portion of these orders, together with a 
company of the 4th Gurkhas, reached Chitral on the 15th, where Sir Robert 
Low arrived on the morning of the 16th. The troops under the command of 
Brigadier-General W. F. Gatacre, D.s.o, together with a portion of the garrison 
of the fort during the siege, and the Gilgit column, were drawn up in readiness 
to receive Sir Robert Low, who was met on the parade-ground by the British 
Agent and the boy Shuja-ul-Mulk. 

After inspecting the troops, Sir Robert Low formed them into three 
sides of a square and addressed them as follows 

This parade is a very remarkable one. The troops that composed the garrison of 
Chitral are present, and they are supported on the right by the troops under Colonel Kelly 
who marched to relieve the Chitral garrison from Gilgit ; and on the left, by troops of 
the 3rd Brigade of the Chitral Relief Force, who are representatives of the large expedi- 
tionary force despatched by the Government of India, through Swat, Bajaur, and Dir, 
to the relief of the Chitral garrison. . J 

• The distribution and strength of the Chitral Relief Force on this date will be found in Appendw XV. 



ia n here has received the congratulations of Her Majesty toe yueen-r.mpre,,, 
not enlarge on the Work which you have all done; but I may tel the Chitra 
ltt he manner in which the defence of Chitral was conducted, and the devoted 
f the defenders, is the pride and admiration of all their comrades in the army 
he defence of Chitral will be recorded in history as one of the most brilliant 
ts of the troops of the Indian and Kashmir armies I may likewise ell 
L Uv an d the troops which he led so resolutely, that his march to Chitral is 
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Sve in Chitral Jill always remain with Colonel Kelly, and the troops he led so 

. nart taken by the troops under my command I need not speak on this occasion 
X opportunity of thanking General Gatacre and the troops of the 3rd Brigade 
fiend d work which they have done on the lines of communication ever since We 
fhitra! had been relieved and the garrison was safe, and that there was no 
te a hwtied advance. The energies of every man in the 3rd Brigade have 
Z road making and bridge-making, and the result is a marvel of what our 
^ I do not believe that the troops of any other nation could do such work 
in d .“ fifld service equipment, as has been done by the 3rd 


es for the proposed new fort and bridge and made arrange* 
lir-ul-Mulk down the line, on deportation to India, Sir 
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r-General A. G. Hammond, V.C., C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., 

founghusband, Corps of Guides, ds his Brigade-Major, 

1 nth Reno-al Lancers: 1st Battalion East Lancashire 
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No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery, 
ist Bn., Bedfordshire Regt. : 

Guides Cavalry. 

2nd Bn., K.O. Scottish Borderers, 
ist Bn., Gordon Highlanders. 

. 3 r d Brigade. 

No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery. p 

Ist East Kent Regt. (The Buffs'! 2 5 th Punjab Infantry, 

2nd Bn., Seaforth Highlanders. ’ 2nd Bn ‘> 4 fc h Gurkha 

, , _ 4th Brigade. 

' !^ adr ° n - 9 «» Bengal Lancers. , „ oth p - , , . t 

ist Bn., East Lancashire Regt. 30t ", T> j b Infant: ry. 

s a ^ » 2nc * Bn., 3rd Gurkha 

No. 4 Co,, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

N °Artniery 8 M ° Untain Batterie s, Royal 

No. 1 Co., Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

JN°. o „ 

No. 6 „ Madras ” ” 
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About the 14th August, the Bedfordshire Regiment, East Lancashire Regi- 
ment, Guides Infantry, and No. 6 Company, Madras Sappers and Miners, began 
their return march to India. The 4th Brigade was broken up on the 15th, the 
troops being transferred to the 1st Brigade, the command of which was taken 
over by Brigadier-General Hammond from Brigadier-General Kinloch, who 
was at this time transferred to the Peshawar District. The reserve brigade at 
Hoti Mardan broke up on the 1 7th, and the staff officers left the same day 
to join their permanent appointments. The Abbottabad movable column had 
commenced to demobilise on the xoth August, 

On the 1 6th August, Sir Robert Low and Divisional Head-Quarters re- 
turned from the Panjkora to the Laram pass ; while the head-quarters of the 2nd 
Brigade, the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Gordon Highlanders, and No. 3 
Mountain) Battery Royal Artillery, moved to Barchanrai. Steps were also 
taken to bring the troops of the permanent garrisons as near to their new posts 
as possible ; and on the 17th the troops returning to India began to move down 
the line, their places being taken by troops detailed for Chitral. Consequently, 
from the 18th August all troops at and beyond Serai and Barchanrai up to 
Chitral, were placed under the direct command of Sir Robert Low ; while all 
troops moving towards the base were to come under command of the General 
Officer commanding the Lines of Communication, on leaving Serai or on 
arrival at the Laram, as the case might be. The distribution of the troops on 
the 19th August is given in Appendix XV. 

Throughout the month of August supplies and stores were continually being 
pushed forward to Chitral, and by the end of the month the greater portion 
of the required amount was either at, or in course of transit to, Drosh. 

On the 4th September Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Hutchinson assumed 
command of the troops in Chitral, and from that date the troops composing the 
Chitral garrison ceased to form part of the Relief Force. On the same day 
tfie East Kent regiment having reached Laram, was transferred from the 3rd to 
the 1st Brigade, and on the following day the 4th Gurkhas were transferred 
to the divisional troops; while, the Seaforth Highlanders, and No. 8 Mountain 
Battery having marched from Serai for India, and the 23th Punjab Infantry 
having joined the Chitral garrison, the 3rd Brigade ceased to exist and its staff 
was ordered to demobilise. 

His Excellency the Commander.in-Chief left Simla for the Swat valley on 
the 6th September, and arrived at Malakand on the 8th ; he inspected the 
troops there and also at the Khar post on the 9th, and on the following day he 
proceeded to Laram, inspecting the troops at Chakdara and Biran en route. 
After inspecting the troops at Laram on the nth, His Excellency left that 
place on the 12th for Barchanrai, whence, accompanied by Sir Robert Low, he 
returned direct to the Malakand, subsequently leaving for India on the morning of 
the 14th. On this date the East Kent regiment marched from Laram for India, 
and on the 5th September, Divisional Head-Quarters rejoined Sir Robert Low 
at the Malakand. 

On the 16th September, the General Officer commanding the Lines of 
Communication issued the necessary orders for the withdrawal of the troops 
(see Appendix XX). On the 1 8th the last convoy for Chitral left Gujar, and 
on the following day the troops holding the Gujar post moved back to Dir. in 
order to enable the dates fixed for the withdrawal to be adhered to, and to 
permit of the transport animals being sent back, political arrangements were 
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Blade for forwarding to Chitral, through the agency of the Kaka Khels such 
stores as remained. The final retirement commenced on the noth and was 
accomplished without trouble or disturbance of any kind. The telegraph line 
from Drosh to Chakdara was dismantled between the 19th and the 26th 
the stores being placed partly at Drosh, partly at Dir in charge of the Khan’ 

and partly at the Chakdara post, where they are available in the event of the 
line being reconstructed in the future. 

On the 35th September, all troops north of Nowshera were placed under 
the orders of the General Officer commanding the Lines of Communication 
and on the 28th the Divisional Head-Quarters demobilised at Nowshera On 
relinquish, ng command of the force, Sir Robert Low issued the following special 

In taking leave of the Chitral Relief Force on its demobilisation, the lieutenant. 
General Commanding avail, himself of the occasion to place on record his high aooree^ 

StTbe ^rrlhf' ^ ” h ° m “ ' K “ ^ - “mmandTn the" 

enga^irS T’ 7°” 

fight on the Pan] kora, the final overthrow c/tJmra Khan andthJ^’r'f 

SI' re e d g d7f," t Cb “; ~ - w , % %££ 

which have added to the reputation of the Britain or™. „ I t , . . ments 

took part in them may well be proud. The admirable ’ spirit" of™ haTb^n 
not less clearly shown m other ways throughout the sis month, over which its operations 
have extended. An unexampled amonnt of manual labour has fallen upon the tool 
they have been exposed with little shelter to cold and wet and to loner r P j 

excessive heat, while they have had constant and heavy duties by day and nieht^nd * 
give, S„ Robert Low the greatest pleasure to place on record that they have nhformk 

'l”m nded ' P T,' 1 Tn 1° ^ s P irit . can hardly be too hTh f 

commended Their good behav.onr, and especially their good conduct towards the people 

of the country which they have overrun, are illustrated by the fact that the peiple^n 

Zr, Z “T” !?”? 7 Pelit ;°T 2 Gov ' r ™“‘ for their retention among them ° 
short, all ranks m this force may feel assured that they are worthv m «t an ,4 ; 7 , 

xz :t:zr thc ” in *• *** » 

much. These men have worked and conducted themselves in the most adm rabf " ^ S< * 
throughout the campaign, and it is most satisfactory to know that k ^ manner 
cared for, and that there have been relatively few casualties amon* tLm. ^ 

In conclusion Sir Robert Low bids farewell with all onr^ 

Chitral Relief Force, to have commanded which ’will ever be a source' otori I? r ““ 

On the 27th September Brigadier-Genera! H. G. Waterfield as , ° T 
mand of the Malakand Brigade and of all troops remaining ac os ! , f T' 

and the office of the General Officer commanding the Lines of Comm 

was closed at Nowshera on the 5 th October. Communication 

Sir Robert Low's final despatch will be found in Appendix v VI , ■ 
and returns of casualties in the actions fought on the orf ath -th !\l' *7 
and 17th April, are given in Appendix XVII. The Government Genera o 17 

together w,«h other correspondence relative ,0 the operX srf T cw" l 

Relief Force, has been reproduced in Appendix XVI. Extracts fro h 
reports on the commissariat-transport arrangements field tel V a ^ 
office, signalfing, survey, and engineering op” o„ ' ^ “ofT 

;ri^r nt a,,d on the ums ° f — 


* ° therwise s P° k “ of as the action at Khar. 
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Having thus briefly described the movements of the troops from the com* 
mencement of May until the withdrawal of the force, it will not be out of place 
to give some description of the state of the country and its inhabitants during 
the same period. After the relief of Chitral, at the end of April, no further 
opposition of any magnitude was organized by the tribesmen, but in the Jandol* 
valley shots were frequently fired into the camps, while attacks on individuals 
and thefts of telegraph wiref were of continual occurrence up to the time the 
force was withdrawn. Thus, from the 2nd to the 31st of May, telegraphic 
communication was interrupted no less than 17 times, and about 2 , qoo yards 
of telegraph wire were stolen or destroyed. At 1 A.M., on the 15th May, a 
sentry of the King’s O.wn Scottish Borderers was shot dead at Mundah ; and 
at about the same time a party of swordsmen attacked some unarmed Hazara 
coolies who were sleeping close to, a picquet of the 4th Sikhs at Kanbat, killing 
4 men and wounding 23, of whom 3 died shortly afterwards. 

There appeared no reason at first to attribute this state of things to causes 
Other than the disorder then existing in the valley, and to the display of sym- 
pathy with Umra Khan by certain of his followers, who had not yet settled down 
ip their homes, and by certain of his allies, more especially the Mamunds, 
Subsequently, however, these outrages developed into attempts to attack camps* 
by parties varying in strength from 80 to 300 men, which pointed to causes other 
than those just mentioned. At this time, too, there were other indications which 
gave rise to a suspicion that serious trouble was brewing : one of these was the 
absence of all efforts to cultivate the land in the valley, and the other was the 
anxiety of some of the Peshawar people, who were employed in collecting 
supplies on the lines of communication, to be allowed to return to their homes. 
Steps were taken for enforcing, as far as possible, the good behaviour of the 
inhabitants, by arresting the. leading religious characters and by inflicting fines 
op the villages, which were realised pripcipally ip grain apd cattle. The ques- 
tion of cultivating the lands was peremptorily dealt with, and in less than a 
fortnight the valley presented a different appearance. In the absence of better 
ippn, Saiad Ahmad and his cousin Sher of Shahi, relations of Umra Khan, 
were made use of in working a system of tribal police. The arrest of the 
religious characters led to deputations on their behalf being sent to the 
Shamozais (t/tman Khel) and the Lower Salarzais, whos ejirgas promptly came 
ip ; and 4 was now realized that extensive intrigues had been, and were, at work 
amongst all the tribes around the Jandol valley, with a view to raising them against 
Government. The Adda Mulla, with the consent, though without the active 
co-operation, of the Manki Mulla, had sedulously impressed on inhabitants of 
Nawagai, the.Utman.Khels, Salarzais, Mapiunds, and Chaharmungis, that Gov- 
ernment intended to annex their country, to disarm the people, and to assess 
th.eir lands with revenue. At the same time the Kabuli Mulla, Hap Ahmad Ali, 
had similarly disturbed Buner to such an extent that the men had sent their 
women and children to the hills, and had occupied the passes giving access to 
their territory. A letter was therefore sent to the Bunerwals by Major Deane, 
and. this had the effect of dispersing and quieting them. 

• From about the middle of April to the date of the withdrawal of the force, the total number of killed 
and wounded in these numerous outrages amounted to 2 British soldiers and 49 followers killed ; find $ 
British, 2 native soldiers, and 47 followers wounded. Nineteen men who had committed fanatical attacks 
were arrested and executed, and 6 men were known to have been wounded by sentries. 

f The telegraph material stolen or destroyed during the expedition amounted to 4,490 y&f'df 
8 posts and 75 insulators : the greater portion of this damage was done in the jandol valley. 
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might have caused considerable complications. About I A.M., on the morning 
of the 19th June, the picquet on the west of the Banda, i camp was aroused by a 
sentry hearing a noise in the mule lines. The picquet turned out, but finding the 
noise had ceased turned in again. At daybreak, however, it was discovered that 
nine mule drivers had been cut up, five of whom were dead, one died shortly 
afterwards, and the three others were seriously wounded. Several other 
followers were murdered about this time, and convoys were frequently fired on. 
Men from Asmar were also concerned in the offences committed in the Jandol 
and Talash valleys. 

When the withdrawal of our troops into the Panjkora valley (see page 84) 
had been completed, about the middle of August the Jandol headmen, the son 
of the Khan of Nawagai, the Pashat Khan, and the Salarzai and Shamozai 
jirgas attended at Sado, and reported that they had carried out the orders given 
to them, their men had lined the hills around the valley and, to prevent the 
least misunderstanding, they had forbidden even the customary firing of guns 
at marriage festivals in the neighbourhood during the retirement. For a week 
before the retirement took place not a shot was fired, nor was Government 
property in any way interfered with. Instead of making attempts to remove all 
signs of our occupation of the country, by breaking down the bridge over the 
Panjkora, the tribes not only asked that the bridge might be left standing, 
but went so far as to make proper arrangements for preventing its being used 
by ill-disposed people. Many jirgas from the Utman Khel people, with whom 
we had not previously come in contact, came in also about this time. 

About the middle of July the Amir had deported to Peshawar several of 
Umra Khan’s relations, together with their families and servants ; in all 1 14 
persons. In a letter to the Commissioner of the Peshawar Division, His High- 
ness wrote that these people had asked to be allowed to return to Bajaur, but 
thinking that this might create disturbances there, he had refused to agree to it 
and had sent them to Peshawar. Thence they were forwarded to Sir Robert 
Low’s camp, whence they were at once despatched to Jandol. On the 13th 
August the lands in Jandol were assigned to them as follows : — Barwa to Saiad 
Ahmad Khan ; Satbar to Sher Afzal ; Shahi to Muhammad Zaman Khan’s sons ; 
Chauda to Mir Hasan Khan ; Damtal to Zanulla Khan; Tor to Mir Afzal Khan *, 
Mundah to Abdul Majid Khan ; Kaskothi to Abdul Ghani Khan and other 
cousins ; and Maskini to Muhammad Shah Khan’s family. Needless to say, this 
arrangement did not please all of them, but as they were unable to settle the 
matter amicably between themselves, it became necessary to give them orders 
as to what they were to do. This was the only feasible course, short of nomi- 
nating one man as Khan of Jandol, and giving over to him land which belonged 
to other members of the family; and in that case it would also have been 
necessary to support the nominee with a gift of rifles and an allowance. It may 
be mentioned here that the British Agent at Kabul subsequently reported 
that Muhammad Shah Khan also wished to come to India, but that the Amir 
had detained him, pending reference to the Government of India. The Viceroy 
thanked His Highness for his consideration for their wishes, and at the same 
time informed him that permission would likewise be given to Muhammad Shah 
Khan to return to Jandol, if the Amir thought fit to send him to Peshawar. The 
Amir replied that he would send him, and he arrived at Peshawar on the 24th 
August, but he refused at first to go to Bajaur and live at Maskini, though 
afterwards he became more reasonable and left Malakand for Maskini on 
the 14th September. ' iG-- 
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On the nth September final arrangements were entered into with the 
Khan of Dir for maintaining the road through his territory from Chakdara to 
Ashreth, the details of which will be found in Appendix IV. In addition to 
the annual allowance sanctioned in this agreement, the Khan of Dir received 
a present of R25,ooo for his services on our behalf during the previous six 
months ; and a sum of R 28,000 was also sanctioned for the construction of 
levy posts on the line Chakdara- Laorai pass, while a separate payment of 
R 1,500 a month was made for postal arrangements. An allowance of R6,ooo a 
year was also made to the Khan of Nawagai, Sir Robert Low expressing his 
opinion that this sum represented the maximum outcome of his conditional 
promise to the Khan at the commencement of the operations. It will be 
remembered that the attitude of this Khan during the first period of the opera- 
tions was far from satisfactory : although he at no time took any active part 
against the troops, yet by his actions at a later period in assisting to maintain 
peace in the Jandol valley, he showed what it would have been possible for him 
to have done at an earlier date, had he not feared that Umra Khan would 
remain in Jandol, and had he not submitted to fanatical pressure. 

The Khans, Khan Khels, and Ranizais of Swat and Ranizai had also made 
petitions (see Appendix V) for the assistance of Government to enable them 
to keep open'the road through their country and to maintain internal peace; 
and the Adinzais of the Uch valley, with the people of the Talash valley, had 
not only asked that troops might remain in their country but that Government 
would take over the administration. Oppressed for years past by the Khans 
of Dir, and later by Umra Khan, they had experienced during the occupation 
of their country by our troops a peace hitherto unknown to them ; the whole 
population of these valleys came en masse to Chakdara, and were most im- 
portunate on the subject. They were informed that the Government had 
already proclaimed that there was no intention of interfering with their inde- 
pendence, and that there was no desire to depart from that policy ; though for 
a time, at all events, troops would be left to help the Swatis and Ranizais in 
maintaining the road through their country. With this object in view, agree- 
ments (see Appendix IV) were drawn up with the Chiefs of Ranizai and Swat 
providing for the maintenance of local levies, and for the abolition of tolls 
upon the road. 

With the occupation of Chitral, the question of our future policy in regard 
to that country forced itself into prominence and formed the subject of cor- 
respondence between the Government of India and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In dealing with this question, the Government of India had two alter- 
natives placed before them : either to maintain their position in Chitral, or to 
change their policy and abandon the attempt to keep any effective control over 
the external affairs of that State. In their despatch to the Secretary of State, 
dated the 8th May 1895*, the Government of India remarked: “The history 
“ of Chitral demonstrates that the state has not, for the last 20 years, been 
“able to stand alone. Fear of Afghan aggression threw Mehtar Aman-ul- 
cc Mulk into the arms of Kashmir, and thus led to British suzerainty. The 
“precarious rule of the sons of Aman-ul-Mulk, who have succeeded to the 
“ Mehtarship, was manifestly less able to maintain the integrity of the State 
t{ without assistance. The preseqt condition of Chitral, since its invasion by 
“Umra Khan and the investment of Mr. Robertson in the fort by Sher Afzal, 


* Correspondence relating to Chitral, presented to Parliament, Parliamentary paper No. €*7864. 
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« is one of anarchy. It is now more clear than ever that the country must 
“ lean on some external support.” The despatch went on to urge that 
“if, after the occurrences of the previous two months, we failed to adequately 
“ provide for the interests of those who in the recent emergency had declared 
“ themselves on our side, we should be looked upon by Chitralis and Kashmiris 
“alike as unfaithful friends. The value of our support would be depreci- 
“ ated, and those who at any future time might feel disposed to assist us 
“ would be deterred by the consideration that they had nothing to gain by 
“taking our side. The tribes between Chitral and India would naturally 
“ believe we were afraid to hold that which we had expended so much to 
“ grasp, and the Amir of Afghanistan would also ascribe our action to weakness. 
“It seemed to be demonstrated that the maintenance of our influence in 
“ Chitral was a matter of first importance; that to abandon Chitral would involve 
“ a risk which we ought not to run ; .that it would be unjustifiable to ignore our 
« pledges to preserve the suzerainty of Kashmir. 

“ Events have, however, greatly changed the conditions under which we 
« can hope to maintain that influence. Sher Afzal, an aspirant to the Mehtar- 
« ship, has ostentatiously departed from the policy of his predecessors. Not 
« placing himself under British protection and guidance, he came, trusting to 
it t he strength of a foreign invader, Umra Khan of Jandol, perhaps to that power 
“ which he° believed to be at the invader’s back, and ventured to dictate 
“his ‘terms to the British Agent, and to offer his friendship as a favour. 
“ Together they raised the country against us, attacked our troops, and cut 
“ them off in defiles, where nature lent strength to their attack, entrapped our 
« 0 ffi C ers by treachery and deceit, and laid vigorous siege to the last strong 
« holds ffi the country where any of our troops maintained themselves. The 
“ events which have culminated in the gallant defence of Chitral and the costly 
“ measures taken for its relief both from north and south, render it, in our 
“ opinion, impossible that we can ever think of maintaining, British influence 
« i n that country again without the presence of British troops. 

The Government of India then proceeded to point out that the means 
whereby a sufficient military occupation of the Chitral valley could be main- 
tained had therefore to be faced. The length of time taken and the difficulty 
and expense incurred in sending troops and supplies by way of Kashmir and 
Gil ffit were so great, that it seemed preferable to abandon all attempt to 
occupy Chitral, rather than try to hold it by so precarious a thread. The only 
alternative was to establish communication from the Peshawar border. To 
keep order among the tribes along this route might involve not only great cost, 
but also many embarrassing complications. The recent operations had not,, 
however, aroused the predicted religious war but had " rather demonstrated 
“that the hostility of the tribes had been exaggerated ; that the leading mien 
« were amenable to arguments of utility ; that the fanatical influence was less 
« strong than it had been believed to be ; and that it might be possible to come 
a to arrangements with the intervening tribes which, backed by a sufficient 
“but not extravagant show of force, would be adequate to keep open a route 
« w which troops and supplies could be sent up to Chitral.” By this road a 
considerable trade is carried on ; and the country, through which it passes, 
furnishes supplies to an amount which led the Government to expect that the 
troops in the Chitral valley would not be wholly dependent upon supplies 
imported from India. Moreover it was reasonable to anticipate that if friendly 
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relations were established with the tribes, cultivation would increase, and the 
surplus produce would be made more and more readily available. 

In reply to the above quoted despatch, the Government of India received 
the following telegram from the Secretary of State on the 13th June : — 

Her Majesty's Government have given most careful consideration to question of future 
policy in regard to Chitral, and to your letter of 8th May. They fully appreciate your 
point of view, and it is with regret that they find themselves unable to concur in the 
opinions of your Government, to which in all matters they attach great weight. They have 
decided that no military force or European agent shall be kept at Chitral, that Chitral 
shall not be fortified, and that no road shall be made between Peshawar and Chitral. It 
will follow that all positions beypn'd our frontier, now held in consequence of the recent 
relief operations, should be evacuated as speedily as circumstances allow, but the dates 
and details are left to your discretion. As regards Chitral State, they request that, in 
view of decisious above stated, you will telegraph what are the arrangements which you 
would recommend for the future. Any proposals which you may make will receive most 
careful attention from Her Majesty’s Government. 

On the 22nd June the Government of India replied that they had con- 
sidered “ the possibility of withdrawing the Relief Force at once, stocking 
“ Chitral with a view to temporary occupation and eventual retirement of the 
“ garrison by Gilgit, after arrangements for the future of the country had been 
“ completed ; but the Commander-in-Chief reported this plan impracticable. 

“ The force would have to remain in its present position whilst supplies sufficient 
“ for an adequate force at Chitral and its transport were being thrown forward, 
“which could not be done under six weeks; it would also prove very difficult to 
“ withdraw troops vid Gilgit, and the expense would be enormous. The force 
“therefore cannot be withdrawn until Chitral is evacuated, and the whole 
“operation would be simultaneous and effected at the earliest possible date.’ 5 

As regards the future arrangements for Chitral it was proposed, among 
other points, to divide Katur from the Khushwakt country and restrict the 
Mehtar’s authority to Katur \ to invite the headmen of Katur to elect a Mehtar, 
but to exclude the candidature of Sher Afzal on account of the grave suspicion 
of his complicity in acts of treachery as well as of hostility ; similarly to invite 
the Khushwaktis to elect a separate ruler; to maintain the suzerain rights of 
Kashmir over both the Katur and Khushwakt countries ; to withdraw the 
Assistant British Agent hitherto deputed to Chitral from the Katur country, 
when Chitral is evacuated, and from the Khushwakt country as soon as circum- 
stances permit ; the country east of the Shandur Pass to be controlled by Kashmir 
troops, and the question of retaining troops in Mastuj to be reserved until the 
form of administration had been determined for the Khushwakt country ; to 
\ reward the chiefs of the tribes who had befriended us in the advance of the 
Relief Force. 

'■ Before an answer was received to these proposals a change of Govern- 
radAt took place, and on the 2nd July the Secretary of State telegraphed that 
the hew Government must reconsider the whole question. On the 10th July 
Sir Robert Low was authorized by the Government of India to make public the 
fact th^t, as Her Majesty’s Government required time to decide on the details 
of the permanent settlement of Chitral, and as the season was unfavourable for 
the movement of troops, the force would not be withdrawn at all events before 
September., ' \ • -'v'-: 

On the 1 st August the Secretary of State telegraphed for any further 
information the Government of India might have, as to the possibility of 
coming to an arrangement with the tribes for maintaining and securing the 
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Peshawar- Chitral road, such as was contemplated in the despatch of that 
Government of the 8th May ; and, assuming that satisfactory arrangements 
could be made, and with a good fortified position, he asked to be informed 
of the minimum strength of the proposed garrison at Chitral. The Government 
of India replied on the 3rd of August to the effect that, though no regular 
negotiations had been carried out, the reports of the political officers on the 
spot warranted a confident expectation that peaceful arrangements could be 
made for keeping the road open; that the Panjkora route was considered 
in every way the best ; and that by using it they would have to deal only with 
the Khan of Dir and the Swat Khans, who were friendly to us. From the 
Swat river to the Chitral border the road would be kept open by levies, and only 
at Chakdara and on the Malakand pass would troops be employed. For the 
garrison in Chitral territory two Native battalions, two mountain guns, and a 
company of Sappers and Miners were recommended ; the head-quarters of the 
whole to be at Drosh, and a detachment at Chitral itself. This would probably 
admit of the garrisons at Mastuj and Ghizr being relieved, and would certainly 
enable the Pioneer battalion in the Gilgit Agency to be withdrawn. 

This information removed the doubt which had been felt by Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the possibility of opening up the road by peaceful means alone, 
and of maintaining it without an intolerable burden of expense being imposed 
on the Indian revenues. With the removal of this doubt the main obstacle 
to the acceptance of the recommendations made by the Government of India 
in their despatch of the 8th May was cleared away, and on the 9th August 
the following telegraphic instructions were sent by the Secretary of State to 
His Excellency the Viceroy : — 

Her Majesty’s Government assent to proposals contained in your despatch of 8th 
May, as explained and defined by telegram of 3rd August. (1) No increase to army. 
(2) Future garrison for whole district of Gilgit and Chitral to be only one Native regi- 
ment, in addition to troops previously stationed in Gilgit Agency. (3) Head-quarters 
to be placed at Kala Drosh. (4) Road between Swat river and that place to be held by 
tribal levies. Make no permanent arrangement for cantonment on Malakand and neigh- 
bourhood until further details, both of cost and numbers, can be sent home. Do nothing in 
any way to infringe terms of proclamation. Despatch will follow on whole subject. 

This decision was communicated to Sir Robert Low on the 10th August 
and he was authorized to settle with the Ranizais, Swatis, and the Khan of 
Dir, the terms upon which the road would be kept open (see page 93) and 
guarded, and to make arrangements for keeping troops on the Malakand pass 
and at Chakdara, without departing from the terms of the proclamation issued 
when the operations for the relief of Chitral were initiated. The details regard- 
ing the garrisons of Chitral and Malakand were drawn up in the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department and submitted by direction of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the approval of the Government of India ; these schemes, 
as approved, are given in Appendices XIII and XIV. 

Urara Khan who, as already stated in Chapter VI, had gone to Kabul in 
May 1895, made a pilgrimage to Mecca in March 1896, the Government of 
India consenting to his travelling through India by Quetta and Karachi. He 
returned to Bombay on the 23rd of June 189 6 , when he was visited by the 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, in order to ascertain his proposed movements. 
On his stating that he intended proceeding to Peshawar, the Government of 
India caused him to be informed that this was not permissible ; but that they 
had no desire to treat him with hostility and were willing to give him a suitable 
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allowance if he would agree to live at or near Quetta. He refused this offer 
and left Quetta for Kabul on the 24th of August 1896. 

It only remains to be mentioned that on the 2nd September Surgeon- 
Major Robertson formally installed Shuja-ul-Mulk as Mehtar of Chitral, in the 
name of the Maharaja of Kashmir his suzerain, with the authority and approval 

°*n ^ 0vernmen *- India, an account of the proceedings on which occasion 
will be found in Appendix III. 



APPENDIX L 


Letter sent by the Government of India to Umra Khan, 14th March 1895. 

u The Government of India have heard with great regret of your advance in to the 
southern portion of Chitral and your continued stay there, 

“So long ago as the nth February 1891, corresponding to 1st Rajab 1308 H., the 
Foreign Secretary wrote to you that you should not interfere with the territories of 
Chitral, and that any hostility on your part towards that State would be viewed with 
strong disfavour. In April 1892, corresponding to Ramzan 1309 H., you showed that 
you understood the wishes of Government in this respect, inasmuch as in the draft of the 
agreement regarding the opening of the Peshawar-Chitral road, which you then offered 
for the acceptance of Government, you embodied a clause that you would not interfere 
with the territory of the Mehtar of Chitral. 

“ On the 19th of April 1893, corresponding to 1st Shawal 1310 H., the Commissioner 
of Peshawar conveyed to you a distinct warning that you must abstain from unprovoked 
aggression against Chitral, and that, if you failed to do so, you must expect no further 
favours from the British Government. 

“ You have acted in direct opposition to the wishes and warnings of the Government 
of India. You have advanced into the Chitral valley as far as Kila Drosh whence you 
have driven out the Chitrali garrison and have on more than one occasion been in conflict 
with the Chitrali forces, causing loss of life on both sides. Mr. Udny and Mr. Robertson, 
under orders from the Government of India, addressed you asking for an explanation of 
your proceedings, and you replied that you had come to help Amir-ul-Mulk and to com- 
bine with him for an attack on the Kafirs, but that Amir-ul-Mulk had acted in a hostile 
manner and no alternative was left you but to do the same. 

u In spite of your own unwarranted interference in Chitral affairs, against which you 
have been so often warned, you write to the British officers that you have no intention of 
acting in a way calculated to displease the British Government, and you express a hope 
that your friendship with Government will remain unbroken. 

“ This matter rested in your own hands. Your proceedings have shown no consi- 
deration for the wishes of the Government of India ; and there appears to be little room 
for doubt that your aims have been directed to imposing a ruler on Chitral independently 
of the will of the Government of India or the assent of Kashmir, the State to which 
Chitral owns suzerainty. 

i( The Government of India cannot allow you to continue to act in this manner. 
Mr. Udny, acting under the orders of Government, wrote to you on the 24th of February— 
28th Shaban 1312 H. — demanding your withdrawal to Bajaur, but you have taken no 
notice of this demand. The Government of India now give you a final warning that you 
must at once quit Chitral territory. If by the istof April, corresponding with the 5th day 
of Shawal 1312 IT, you have not withdrawn, they will compel you to do so. They are 
now making preparations to send forward their forces for that purpose, and you will only 
have yourself to blame for any evil results that fall upon you/ 1 
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APPENDIX II. 


Proclamation to the tribes on the Peshawar border , dated 14th March i8g $ . 

a To all ike people of Swat and the people in Bajaur who do not side with Umra 
Khan . 

Be it known to you, and any other persons concerned that, 

“ Umra Khan, the Chief of Jandol, in spite of his often repeated assurances of friend- 
ship to the British Government, and regardless of frequent warnings to refrain from 
interfering with the affairs of Chitral, which is a protected State under the suzerainty of 
Kashmir, has forcibly entered the Chitral valley and attacked the Chitrali people. 

“ The Government of India have now given Umra Khan full warning that, unless he 
retires from Chitral by the 1st of April, corresponding with the 5th day of Shawal 1312 H., 
they will use force to compel him to do so. In order to carry out this purpose, they have 
arranged to assemble on the Peshawar border a force of sufficient strength to overcome 
ail resistance, and to march this force through Umra Khan’s territory towards Chitral. 

“The sole object of the Government of India is to put an end to the present, and 
prevent any future, unlawful aggression on Chitral territory, and, as soon as this object 
has been attained, the force will be withdrawn. 

“ The Government of India have no intention of permanently occupying any territory 
through which Umra Khan’s misconduct may now force them to pass, or of interfering 
with the independence of the tribes ; and they will scrupulously avoid any acts of hostility 
towards the tribesmen so long as they on their part refrain from attacking or impeding 
in any way the march of the troops. Supplies and transport will be paid for, and all 
persons are at liberty to pursue their ordinary avocations in perfect security. ,J 


APPENDIX III, 


Report of proceedings of Darbar held at Chitral for the installation of Mehtar Shuja-ul-Mulk. 

The Darbar was fixed to take place at 5.30 P. M. on Monday, the 2nd September 
1S95, on an open space outside the main gate of the Chitral fort. 

2 . Every leading Chitrali throughout the country on this side of the Shandur pass 
had been summoned to attend, and a general pardon proclaimed for all political offences 
committed during the late disturbances. Except a very few prevented by sickness or 
other unavoidable causes, all, to the number of some 370, had answered the summons, 

3. At the appointed time, Sir George Robertson, K.C.S.I., British Agent, Gilgit, 
accompanied by Major Aylmer, v.c., R.E., Commanding at Chitral, Captain Minchin, 
Assistant British Agent, Chitral, and all the British officers of the garrison rode down to 
the fort. 

4. On the British Agent’s approach to the fort, the Mehtar, supported by the chief 
Chitrali Princes and nobles, came out some little distance from the fort to receive him and 
both proceeded hand in hand, as is the custom of the country, to the place fixed for the 
Darbar. A salute of eleven guns was fired from the Mehtar’ s guns and the Guard of 
Honour of the 25th Punjab Infantry presented arms. The British Agent and the Mehtar 
took their seats on a raised dais, the Mehtar on the chair which had been presented to his 
father, the late Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk, by Government aud used by him as a throne. On 
the British Agent's right hand were seated the British and Native officers in order of 
seniority. On the Mehtar's left the Mehtarjaos (Princes) of Chitral and other Chitralis of 
high rank were seated, The remaining Chitralis of rank were seated in rows in front of 
the dais, while beyond them again, and on every spot where a view of the Darbar could 
be obtained, was a large gathering of the common people. The assembly was one of the 
largest yet seen in Chitral. 

5. About 3-30 P.M. a heavy shower of rain had come down, but the weather cleared 
at about 5 P.M., and with the exception of a few drops of rain towards the end of the 
proceedings, the weather was fine though cloudy, 

6 When all were seated, the British Agent made the following speech, which was 
translated into Persian, paragraph by paragraph, to the assembled darbaris by Khan Sahib 
Abdul Hakim:— ' ' 

U Jt is well-known to you all that during the late troublous times in Chitral, on the 
2nd of March, I appointed Mehtar Shuja-ul-Mulk to be Mehtar of the whole of the Katur 
country, temporarily, and subject to the approval of the Government of India. It now 
gives roe great pleasure to inform you that the Governor-General in Council has approved 
of Shuja-ul-Mulk being Mehtar, has confirmed my former proceedings, and has done me 
the honour of deputing me to Chitral to formally and officially instal Shuja-ul-Mulk as 
Mehtar of all the Katur country, in the name of His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
as his suzerain, and with the authority and approval of the Government of India. 

“It is happily unnecessary for me to refer at any ler.gth to the terrible calamities 
which befell this country at the beginning of the present year, when a few ambitious, 
unscrupulous men were able, (such was the evil fate overhanging the land,) to mislead a 
large number of the people of Chitral and induce them to throw aside all thought of honour 
and all respect for repeated loyal assurances, and behave in the most foolish and ungrate- 
ful manner towards the great power which had always shown the Chitrali people a peculiar 
kindness and friendliness- 

“There can be no doubt that the Government of India would have been fully justi- 
fied in punishing with severity a people who have behaved so faithlessly and so outrage- 
ously ; but, pitying your foolishness, ignorance and feebleness, and recognising the fact that 
you were misled, the Government of India, instead of punishing all for the sins of many, 
has resolved to treat you all with leniency and take you back again under its protection in 
kindliness and in mercy. The Government of India, therefore, forgives every one who 
is at present before me, and no single man here need fear that his past actions during the 
troubles of the early part of this year will ever be remembered against him : while for the 
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future each one is the master of his own fate. Good behaviour and loyalty will not be 
overlooked, while on the other hand evil-doers will be sternly repressed. 

“And now for the arrangements which have been decided upon by the Government 
of India for the future of Chitral. 

“ Recent events, to which I have already alluded, have forced the Government of 
India to reconsider the extent of country over which the Mehtar should hold sway. The 
circumstances of the Katur and Khushwakt tracts differ materially, and the Khushwaktis 
have frequently declared their desire to have no more Mehtars over them, and to come under 
the direct management of the Gilgit Agency. In these circumstances it has been decided 
by the Government of India that the Mehtar's control shall not extend beyond the Katur 
country as hitherto understood. The British Agent at Gilgit will on behalf of the Kash- 
mir State, appoint and pay the Governors and headmen of the Khushwakt country, and 
their relations will be direct with him, except that, as a matter of convenience, the Governor 
of the Mastuj valley will, for the present, correspond with the Political Officer in Chitral. 

“ The general internal administration of the country will be left in the hands of the 
Mehtar and of his advisers. The Government of India do not intend to undertake them- 
selves the management of the internal affairs of Chitral, their concern being with the foreign 
relations of the State, and with its general welfare. It, however, has to be remembered that 
Shuja-ul-Mulk is only a boy, and that, at an age when other boys are engaged in education 
and amusement, he has been called upon to hold the reins of State. Bearing this fact in 
mind the Government of India recognise the necessity of his receiving some help during 
the time of his minority, and it has consequently been decided to leave at Chitral an 
experienced Political Officer upon whom the Mehtar may always call for advice and assist 
ance, while it is proposed to appoint three persons, Raja Bahadur Khan, the Governor 
of Mastuj, Wazir Inayat Khan, and Aksakal Fateh Ali Shah to give him help, instruction 
and advice in the management of his State and in the laws and customs of the people’ 
Ordinarily, the entire country will be governed in accordance with their experience and 
judgment ; but nevertheless the Assistant British Agent, if he thinks it necessary to do so 
may, at any time, ask the Mehtar to delay action recommended by his three advisers until 
the opinion of the British Agent at Gilgit has been obtained, whose decision shall be final 

“The destrab'Iity of abolishing traffic in slaves is a matter to which the Govern, 
men, of India attach much importance, and the, have lately interested themselves with 
some success m procuring the release of natives of Kashmir and her dependencies, inciud- 
mg Chit, ate, who are held m bondage in Chinese Tnrkistan. It is in accordance tierefore 
with the general policy of the Government of India that in Chitral also ,11 buying and sell! 
mg of slaves whether for disposal in the country or with the intention of sending them 
abroad, should be altogether prohibited. Any such selling of slaves is therefore from 
time forward absolutely illegal, llb 

"The Government of India has also decided that Mehtar Shuja-nl-Mulk may be 
given a subsidy of Rs. .,000 > a month , and in consideration of the loss of revenue arising 
from the separation of the Khushwakt country from his control, he may be given anTddi 
tional sum of Rs. 8,000 a year. Monthly stipends will also be paid to the Gove™!. !', 
Mastuj, etc., and to the three advisers of the Mehtar. “ * 

“It must be borne in mind that the relation of a snserain to a State under its pro 
tection implies, on the on. side protection from foreign aggression, of which the payment 
of a subsidy may or may not be a part, and on the other, the loyal adh.r.n™ ... .d ‘ 
tected ruler to ‘Jl® wishes of the suserain, especially as regards all correspondence with 
foreign powers. The Government of India, in leaving a garrison in the onntr y“mp y 
sufficient to guarantee it from foreign aggression, will provide for the Mehtar a g 3 
during his minority, and the presence of British troops, will it is hoped, lead to a reforma. 

have LerJyS^tere'irn ohtotl^^^relittl^roar^ ''"‘T b “ iS ' A$ 1 
are aii to distinct, y understand , ha, the 

.upper in deahng w„h cnmes such as mnrder and outrage, which constitute a pubic 

scandal, and I warn you most strongly and emphatically that the Government oMndia 

cannot and wdl not countenance in a State under their protection a Gove™, t£ 
permds the murderous outrages, which have unfortunately been too frequent in ChitS 
and which led directly to the late disturbances. 4 u 1 


* £ I now formally declare Shuja-ul-Mulk, Mehtar of the whole of the Katur 
country, in the name of the Maharaja of Kashmir as his suzerain and with the authority 
and approval of the Government of India; and I call upon you one and all to accord him 
and his government loyal and implicit obedience. May the bountiful season which wit- 
nesses the beginning of Shuja-ul-Mulk's reign be a propitious sign of its general pros- 
perity. God grant that peace and happiness may be the lot of both him and his subjects, 
and that the sad events of the beginning of the year may cease to be remembered, save 
as the half-memory of a terrible dream/' 

7. The British Agent, as he announced the formal installation of Shuja-ul-Mulk as 
Mehtar of the Katur country, threw over his shoulders a handsome Kamkhwah chogha 
in token of installation. At the conclusion of the speech, the British officers present 
came up, and each in turn congratulated and shook hands with the Mehtar. Khilats 
were then presented to one hundred and fifty of the most important headmen of 
Chitral. The British Agent then closed the proceedings and the Darbar broke up. 
The Mehtar and his court conducted the British Agent to his horse, the Guard of Hon- 
our presenting arms and the Mehtaris guns firing a salute in honour of the Mehtaris ac- 
cession to the throne. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Agreement with the Khan of Dir. 

Whereas the Government of India have no desire to annex the territory of the 
Khan of Dir, but require a road to be kept open from the Swat valley to Chitral terri 
tory, the Khan of Dir, on behalf of himself and of his successors, fully and freely under* 

tclkCS •■■■ 

that he will keep open the road from Chakdara to Ashreth, 

that he will make any postal arrangements required, 

that he will protect the telegraph on any occasion when it is put up, 

that he will maintain the road, levy posts and camping-ground enclosures 
in good repair, and 

that he will protect the whole line with levies. 

II.— In return for the above considerations the Government of India undertake to 
grant the Khan a payment of ten thousand rupees a year, and a present of four hundred 
Snider rifles with such a supply of ammunition as may be deemed advisable ; and they 
will defray the cost, as may be necessary, of the maintenance of the levies. ^ 

tL i!: I -“ The Government of further undertake on their part, in consideration of 
J. ® h .! in , a , C 1 Ceptin f the . COndltions aforesaid and performing the services required by 
preL^dL"'" :rfereWithhiS ad " i " ista ‘ i - country ns fixed by i to 

IV. In consideration of receiving from the Government of India an annual pavment 

of 10,000 rupees the Khan of Dir, on behalf of himself and his successors, declares tha 
trade passing along the road from Chakdara to Ashreth shall tor ever be free from a U 
toll or tax within his territories. ir0m aii 

V. The payments for the levies will be made at the end of everv month . th« 
ment of the allowance to the Khan mentioned in clause II, and of the Isum me’ntionedTn 

clause IV in consideration of freedom of trade from taxes, shall be made in eaudhJf! 

yearly instalments, one payment m the spring of the year, and one in the autumn Thl 
rst payments on these accounts will become due on the ist of April 1896. 

VI. The Khan of Dir, on behalf of himself and of his successors, undertakes at anv 
time when the Government of India may wish to place troops temporarily on tl-J t ^ 
hill or. on the Dosha Khel range, to give sufficient ground for thdr accommodaf Laram 

receiving a fair rent for the site or sites. S accommodation upon 

LARAM ‘ ^ MUHAMMAD SHARIF KHAN, 


The 12th September 189$* 


Khan of Dir. 


J'TtT ° f w “ h a ' ° f Sw “ u »" 

Ju nl “ d , Kh ' ls ° f Th “ a “ d Kha ” s a “ d Maliks of Aiadand ’ ro, • 
M,; , Totakan aud Matkanai in Upper or pZT ‘- 

Maliks of Darga], Shakot, Kharakai, Usman Khel Carhi n a B " Raima], and 

Mehrdi, Hiroshah and Kadam Khela, m„ all Maliks of SanuLizai do hereh f G " hi ' 
free will agree that we will fully proton, , he Peshawar-Chitral ro^d which ^ 
desires to keep open, that we undertake to be responsible fnrLi f f J Governmen t 
lie. through our country, that whenever 

country we will protect them in every way as well as also Ljom T i through our 
who formerly levied tolls and others) will not levy any tolls or taxes’ G ^ ^ ^ 
give us such compensation for the tolls as they diem reasonable. G ernme «t ^ 

II.—' That we have petitioned that Government tronn, d,™ 1.1 • f 

tance for the protection of road, and we now agree that as statl^ re “ am -° r ° Ur assis " 
give such land as may be required by Government for ’nf f ^ petltlon > we will 
we will store firewood, grass ihus/ etr ZT ? S and cam Pmg-grounds, that 
supplies which our country can affo’rd, ^ 

** W* 

eminent will pay them at reasonable rates . ? * d ' * ,B ® ur countr y- Gov- 


IV, — That if British officers come to our country for shooting, etc., they will be fully 
assisted and protected by us. 

V f — -That the Government will pay us compensation for land which may be taken up 
for posts. 


Translation of agreement, dated I2ih September iSgg t executed by the Khans and Khan Kkels of Swain 

Whereas the British Government desires to keep open the Malakand, Shakot, 
Morah, Cherat, and Swat roads for trade, and to keep the trade free from tolls, and 
whereas the Government grant us an annual allowance of Rs. 10,000 in lieu of our rights 
to tolls, we, Inayat-ulla Khan and Aslam Khan, Khans of Thana ; Sharif Khan and Saadat 
Khan, Khans of Aladand ; and Sarbuland Khan of Palli, on behalf of ourselves and our 
successors, do hereby declare that, in consideration of the sum of Rs. 10,000 per annum 
we have sold all tolls on the above passes and in our country ; that we will not in future 
collect any tolls on the above passes nor in our territory from traders ; that ail traders and 
trades, animals, etc., are exempted from tolls, and that we will not interfere with them. 
That this agreement shall have effect from 1st October 1895, and the first instalment of 
Rs, 5,000 will be due by Government on the 1st April 1896, and that the half-yearly 
instalments in future will be due in the spring and autumn of every year by the Govern- 
ment of India, Further, that we will divide the above sum of Rs. 10,000 among the 
rightful persons in proportion to daftar (hereditary shares in land) owned by each person 
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Translation of the petition of Khans, Khan Khels and Bar Rdnizais * 

WE, the Khans and Khan Khels of Thana and the Khans of Aladand Dheri Bat 
khela, Khar, Dheri-Jolagram, Totakan and Matkanai, beg to request that Governme t 
will kindly keep a strong force in our country, so that we may not suffer injury at th 
hands of other tribes. Many of the tribes have the idea that as we have rendered services 
to Government ; they will injure us after the withdrawal of British troops. Moreover if 
troops be kept in our country we shall be safe, and we shall also derive advantages’ in 
trade. In fact, we shall have peace and safety instead of disputes and fights amnno-ct 
ourselves. v s S amon § st 

2ndly ~ We will give as much land for road, posts and camping-gounds as may be 
required by Government. If Government pays compensation for the land so taken un it is 
their kindness ; otherwise we do not demand it. Troops should not be withdrawn on the 
idea that we demand compensation. c 

3 rdly. We will produce our relations for Government employment and protection of 
road, so that there may be no chance of offences being committed on it We are m-atef, 
to Government for furnishing us with service in our own country. We be- resoecSnlW Z 
request that a strong force should be kept at Malakand, which is a dan-erous nlL e 
Government can erect forts anywhere they like in our country. & F 


Translation of the petition of Adinzais. 

tion I-"’ thC repreSentatiVeS ° f thG Pe ° ple ° f the Adinzai Ta PP a , ^ke the following path 

I. That the British Government may take possession of our country and <jhn, w 

make it over to anybody else, that we will pay any revenue which Government mat ' W 
We wish Government troops to remain in our country, so that there mzJb'J 
turbance. The presence of Government troops is necessary for the reasons * V f 
thefts, robberies and other offences, as well as riots which take Mace m At [ ? Check 

and women and often result in bloodshed ; (2) to give us protection and safety W* 
tribes, because owing to our having rendered services to Government since the ar “ 
troops m our country, there is apprehension of other tribes being- disnlea^i ° 

of their causing injury to us. We heartily request that Government may noT leave o^ 
country. If Government does not like to take revenue from us and wants L ma i! 

to some Khan, we pray that revenue -may be realized through some Governme ^ ° S ^ 
Whether Government keep the revenue for themselves or pay it to somebody Se^we 
reques that Government troops may remain in our country so that we may live M a IT' 
of safety and peace. By the presence of troops we will get assistance for the nTT ! 

of the road from Peshawar to Kashkar.tand the military and civil officers will bZofTZ 
assistance to us. UI great 

II. That if you cannot accept our request, we may be permitted to p*o tn T ah* j 
S imla to lay oar petition before higher authorities. We humbly request that Gov erLTj 
may keep and rale oar country. Dur.ag the period that Government troops have E 
m our country, the advantages which we have derived are fully known to us Before 
advanced British troops, the hardship and difficulties which we underwent wle nu 
merous, and our women used to be subjected to disgrace and our lands used to be forcMv 
taken Now in these days, although the number of troops in this country is considerable 
there has been no trouble in our villages, and our women have not been disgraced w 
offended, although they move about. The officers of Government deputed in our count™ 

mnTed reFeSentati0nS ° f al! P<™s concerned. We beg that our request may be 


* The petition of the Sam Ranizais was couched in practically identical terms 

t i.e., Chitral. 


Translation of the petition of Talash valley people , dated 13th September 1893* 

We, the representatives of the people of Talash valley, make the following 
petition : — 

I— We heartily wish that the British Government may take possession of our country 
and keep their troops here, so that we shall pass our lives in peace and safety, and the 
tribes opposed to us may not be able to cause us injury or damage, and besides we shall 
get an opportunity for rendering services to Government, just as we did before. In 
short, we request that Government will annex our country. 

II— We are quite ready and willing to pay revenue which Government may be 
pleased to impose on our lands. 

III— Before the advance of British troops we were in great troubles and our lives 
and property were not safe from bloodshed and theft and robbery, but since the time 
Government are here we are quite safe and comfortable, 

IV — We will give as much land for road and posts as may be required by 
Government, whether we are paid compensation for it or not. We shall protect the road 
which passes through our country, and the presence of Government troops in this country 
will give us assistance for the protection of the road from Peshawar to Chitral. 

V — If Government do not like to take revenue from us and want to grant it to some 
Khan, we pray that the revenue may be realized through Government servants and then 
paid over by Government to the Khan in question, so that we may be freed from the 
interference and aggressions of the Khan’s servants. 

VI— If Government grant this request of ours, we shall ever pray? etc. 
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APPENDIX VI 


Sckem * for the organisation of the Chitral Relief Force, x6th March i$ 9S 

I. cf tie force .- The force will cocsfat of the 1st Division for moMi . a 

tion without the wheeled artillery (except one held battery), and the British sod 
Native regiment of cavalry. One or two other slight modifications are Lcel “ ' 1 1°”' 
undesirable to employ any troops from the Waziristan Field Force. 7 lt ls 

DETAILS OF TROOPS. 

ist Infantry Brigade. 
ist Battalion, Bedfordshire Regiment. 

,st » King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

15th Sikhs. 

37th Dogras. 

No. 1 British Field Hospital. 

„ 14 Native ,, 


2ND Infantry Brigade. 
2nd Battalion, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
Ist >» Gordon Highlanders. 

4th Sikh Infantry. 

Guides Infantry. 

No. 2 British Field Hospital. 

„ 35 Native „ „ 

3RD Infantry Brigade. 
1st Battalion, East Kent Regiment. 

j> Seaforth Highlanders. 

25th Punjab Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rifles. 

No. 8 British Field Hospital. 

» 19 Native „ 


Divisional Troops* 

nth Bengal Lancers. 

Guides Cavalry. 

13th Bengal Infantry. 

23rd Punjab Pioneers. 

No. 15 Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 

„ 3 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

^ w „ ,, 

» 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery. 

„ 1 Company Bengal Sappers and Miners. 


Engineer Field Park, from Roorkee. 

No. 4 British Field Hospitals A and B sections 
Nos. 17 and 18 Native Field Hospitals. 

No. x Veterinary Field Hospital from Rawal Pindi 
i Maxim gun and detachment of 8 men, rst Battalion Devonshire 

Lines of Communication TRoops.f 
ist Battalion, East Lancashire Regiment. 

29th Punjab Infantry. 

30th Punjab „ 

No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, 4 guns. 

* 34th Punjab Pioneers were mobilised towards i|i» j , 

Divisional troops in order to assist in the probable road mf th nd of the m °nth a 

t About the 9 th of April, the General Officer Gommanliiw th? f 1 ™ 15 ° f the force - 
the 9 th Bengal Lancers, then at Hoti Mardan for curt, -jj-,- S ttle force was empowerec 

01 «» °®» Commanding ,h, of cLmL^n m ^ < 


egiment, 



No* 4 British Field Hospital* C and D sections. 

24 Native Field Hospital. 

5 and 6 British Field Hospitals \ For sick and wounded returning from 
28 and 29 Native ,, „ j the front. 

No. 2 Veterinary Field Hospital, from Rawal Pindi, 

Field Medical Store Depot from Mian Mir. 

British General Hospital* Peshawar. 

Native „ s, „ 

\ General Veterinary Hospital* Umballa. 

\ Base „ Store Depot, Umballa. 

Ordnance Field Park, Rawal Pindi. 

The above details will proceed on the Field Service scale of strength, establishments 
etc., as laid down in the Field Service Equipment Tables for the different branches, except 
that the number of British officers with regiments of Native cavalry and infantry will not 
be increased above the peace establishment. 

Depots will be formed as laid down in the a Mobilisation Measures " in the Field 
Service Equipment Tables. Depots of Native infantry will be on scale B. 

2 . Movements in reliej — , 

1st Battalion, Devonshire Regiment, from Nowshera to Peshawar. (By rail.) 
xst Bengal Infantry, Jubbulpore to Peshawar. (By rail during general 
concentration.) 

27th Punjab Infantry, 6 companies, Juliundur to Kohat. (By rail to KhushaP 
garh.) 

Wing 1st R. W. Survey, Umballa to Ferozepore. (By rail vid Mian Mir and 
Raewind, to arrive 23rd.) 

12th Bengal Infantry, Bareilly, etc., to Nowshera and Hoti Mardan* (By rail 
to Nowshera, one wing preliminary to, and the other during, the general 
railway concentration.) 

9th Bengal Lancers (3 squadrons), Rawal Pindi to Hoti Mardan. (By road.) 
No. 7 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery, Rawal Pindi to Abbottabad. (By road.) 

These corps will move on relief scale, but without heavy stores and families, as 
they will return to their stations at the close 0 £ the operations. 

The ist~5th Gurkha Rifles will return from Edwardesabad when available vid 

Peshawar. 

These movements will leave the following Infantry garrisons ;~* 

Nowshera „ « . Head-Quarter wing 12th Bengal Infantry. 

Hoti Mardan . . Wing 12th Bengal Infantry (also 9th Bengal 

Lancers.) 

RaiaalPindi . • 3rd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

33rd Punjab Infantry. 

Dera Ismail Khan, etc. Wing 2nd Sikh Infantry, \ 

4th Punjab Infantry. j Dera Ismail Khan, 

19th Punjab Infantry. V Jandola, Khajuri Kach, 

Wing 26th Punjab Infantry. \ and other minor 

22nd Punjab Infantry, arriving 29th / outposts, 
instant. 

3rd Sikh Infantry, 

38th Dogras J- VVano. 

Wing 14th Sikhs. Barwand. 

Kohat, Samana and 5th, 21st and 27th Punjab Infantry, 
jluram* until ^th Punjab Infantry returns 

from service ; 21st then returns to 
Lucknow, the 5th, 6th and 27th 
Punjab Infantry then constituting 
garrison. 

Jdanna , post m JDawar 1st Sikh Infantry* 



and other outposts . 2nd Punjab Infantry, 

20th Punjab Infantry. 

36th Sikhs. 

Peshawar . • 1st Battalion, Devonshire Regiment. 

1st Bengal Infantry. 

31st Punjab Infantry. 

Sialkot . . .6 companies, 2nd Battalion, Royal Scots Fusiliers, 

Abbottabad . . 1st Battalion, 5th Gurkha Rifles. (On arrival.) 

2nd Battalion, 5th Gurkha Rifles. 

1st Punjab Infantry. 

3. Concentration of the force — 

1st Brigade at Peshawar. \ 

2nd „ „ Hoti Mardan. i 

3rd,, „ Hoti Mardan. > Concentration to be complete 

Divisional Troops at Nowshera. \ ed by 1st A.pril. 

Line of communication Troops at Nowshera J 
receiving their further orders from the General Officer Commanding Field Force. 

4. Details , command and staff — 

(For complete list of commands and staff as finally approved by the Government of 
India see Appendix VII.) 

5. The clerks, office boxes, and furniture of staff offices will be sent to their stations 
of assembly as laid down in Adjutant-General's Nos. 1 12 to 132-M., dated 26th Octo- 
ber 1894, at which stations ordnance and other equipment of these offices will also be 
drawn. 

Special arrangements have been made for the collection at Peshawar of the equip- 
ment, etc., of the Divisional staff office, as its equipment has not yet been brought together 
pending the establishment of the Head-Quarters of the two new Army Commands, at 
which it was to have been stored. 

The Adjutant-General in India will arrange for the issue of the FieKd Service Forms 
and Field passes, as well as of the duplicating machines and stencil paper for the same 
which remain to be supplied to staff offices on mobilisation, as also all G. G. O/s, G. O/s. 
etc., published on and after the 15th March 1895, the first day of mobilisation. 

6. Clothing . — The summer scale of clothing for troops and followers as laid down in 
the Field Service Departmental Code, “ Commissariat/' and Field Service Equipment 
Tables. The clothing will be issued in bulk by the Commissariat Department to corps and 
units, but will not be distributed to individuals until further orders. 

A reserve of clothing and water gear will be maintained at Nowshera by the Com* 
missariat Department. 

Clothing 

Sets for British Troops . . . . . . . . . , . 200 

„ „ Native „ . • . . . . V . . 300 

>, Followers . . . • . * . . zoo 


Water Gear. 

100 sets. 

Hob nails and toe plates . — The hob nails and toe plates in possession of corps for 
mobilisation are to be put on the boots. 

7. Concessions and privileges . — The troops and followers of the force will be con- 
sidered on “ Field Service ” for all concessions and privileges from the date of crossing the 
frontier. 

Concessions which are admissible from or between certain dates fixed by regulations 
will have effect from such dates ; free rations will not be given until the troops advance 
beyond Hoti Mardan. Staff officers will draw pay from the date on which they join their 
appointments. • - ; 

8 . Equipment . — Departments concerned will complete the equipment of corps previ- 
ously detailed for the ist Division, by issuing the articles hitherto kept for them in 
departmental charge pending mobilisation. 

They will also equip, without submission of indents, corps now warned for service 
which were not previously detailed for mobilisation. 



Equipment and stores, and the obligatory mule transport with 5 per cent* spare, will 
be made over to corps at the equipping stations laid down for them in the mobilisation 
scheme. The balance of the transport will be supplied at the detraining station, 

N.B* A preliminary issue of the Field Service Manual has been made to corps and staff officers con** 
cerned as far as possible. 

The Hazara Mountain Battery which was not previously in the mobilisation scheme 
is to be equipped at Hoti Mardan. 

9. Ammunition . — As laid down in the Field Service Departmental Code “Ordnance/* 
also Field Service Manual, Part V, and Field Service Equipment Tables* 

The Ordnance Field Park will contain the authorized proportions of stores and 
ammunition. 

co. Supplies . — The Commissariat Department will arrange for r 5 days 1 concentra- 
tive period, and 45 days 1 reserve; 30 days 1 supplies would be pushed forward into the 
Swat valley with the force and thence Miankalai where dep6t will be formed. 

ii. Transport . — All corps will be equipped with transport on the normal scale laid ^ 
down in the Field Service Equipment Tables, except that wheeled transport is to be 
replaced by camels. 

Camels for one month’s supplies (excluding fodder and fuel) will be maintained for 
three-fourths of the force. 

In view to a brigade, strengthened by a Native Mountain battery and 1 company 
Sappers and Miners, being completely equipped with mule transport, the Commissary 
General-in-Chief will arrange for the necessary reserve of mules required. 

1 2* Medical * — Reserves of medicines and medical comforts to be arranged for by 
departments concerned. Strict medical examination of followers as well as troops to be 
made before they leave their respective stations. 

Riding mules or ponies with riding saddles to be substituted for ambulance tongas « </ / 

Camel kajawahs (with camels) will be taken by corps of Punjab Frontier Force, 

Twelve additional ambulance tongas (with cattle, etc ) will be sent to jalala, with 
reliefs of cattle at Hoti Mardan and half-way between Jalala and Hoti Mardan and Hoti 
Mardan and Nowshera, for conveyance of sick and wounded returning to Nowshera. 

13. Veterinary — The Veterinary arrangements will be as laid down for the 1st Divi- 
sion on mobilisation, omitting No. 3 Veterinary Field Hospital. 

14. Engineer Field Park . — As for the 1st Division on mobilisation ; but the Com- 
manding Royal Engineer can indent for such extra entrenching tools as may be necessary. 
Cutting tools to be sharpened in arsenal before issue. 

As it is possible that the rivers Swat and Panjkora may have to be crossed by rafts, 
the Commanding Royal Engineer will arrange through the Civil authorities for the supply 
of 300 bullock massaks (locally u kkik' ? ) for the purpose of making rafts, 

15. Ordnance Field Park .-—To be prepared at Rawal Pindi but to stand fast there. 

The Ordnance Officer in charge should accompany the General Officer Commanding, and 
indent as may be required on Rawal Pindi, forming a dep6t at Nowshera. 

16. Signalling equipment . — Any extra signalling equipment considered necessary 
should be indented for by the General Officer Commanding from the Rawal Pindi arsenal. 

17. Post office . — As for a Division on mobilisation, less the one office for the cavalry 
brigade. 

18. Telegraphs.— The Director General of Telegraphs will lay a line from Hoti 
Mardan into Swat, estimated distance 60 miles. 

19. Supply of maps.' — Maps will be supplied as under by the Intelligence Branch, 
Simla 

For every officer. A map of theatre of operations on cloth. To all commanding 
officers and staff officers the report on country embraced in theatre of operations. 

Mobilisation amps and gazetteers kept at Peshawar for the 1st Division are not to 
be issued. 

The Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General for Intelligence with the Division will 
obtain a reserve supply of maps and gazetteers. 

20. Submission of reports and returns .— As laid' down in Appendix • Ey. 'Part Jly ffi:. 
Field Service Manual, until further orders. 

21. Officers 5 messes will be on the scale laid down in the Field Service Manual, Part 
XII, Section III 

22. 1 he General Hospitals, the Medical and Veterinary Base Store Depdts, and the 
Commissariat Base Depot, will be at Peshawar under the General Officer Commanding 
Peshawar District, who will act as Base Commandant there. 
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Details vf Commands and Staff of the Chitral Relief Force s as finally approved By the 

Government of India ; — 

Divisional Staff, 

0 Command the Division — . . Major-General Sir R, C. Low, K.C.B. 


To Command the Division 

Aide-de-Camp * • • Lieut. R. B. Low, 9th Bengal Lancers. 

Orderly Officer . . • „ A. A. Irvine, 3rd Bengal Infantry. 

Chief Staff Officer . * « Colonel B. Blood, C. B., r.e. (with rank of 

Brigadier-General). 

Assistant Adjutant General * Lt.-Colonel J. H. S. Craigie, Highland Light 

Infantry. 

Assistant Quarter Master Lt.-Colonel G. H. C. Dyce, 33rd Bengal 
General , . « Infantry, 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Capt. J, E, Nixon, 18th Bengal Lancers. 
General, Intelligence Branch* 

Intelligence Officer . • . Lt. W. R. Robertson, 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

Colonel on the Staffs Royal Colonel W. W. Murdoch, r.a. 

Artillery . 

Staff Captain, Royal Artillery . Captain M. F. Fegen, R.A. 

Colonel on Staff, Royal Brevet-Colonel H. P. Leach, D.S.O., R.E, 


Assistant Adjutant General 


Assistant 

General 


Quarter 


Engineers . 

Adjutant , Royal Engineers 
Field Engineer . • 

Assistant Field Engineers 


Superintendent , Army Sig- 
nalling* 

Assistant Judge Advoca 
General . 

Provost Marshal • ; 

Field Paymaster 
Principal Medical Officer 
Chaplain ( Church of England) 
Chaplain ( Church of Scotland) 
Chaplain {Roman Catholic) 
Survey Officer . . 

Inspecting Veterinary Officer 


Captain J. A, Tanner, D.S.O., R.E. 

Major C. C. Ellis, r.e, 

Lieut. G. M. Duff, R.E, 

Lieut, F. R. F. Boileau, r.e. 

Capt, T. E. O’Leary, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


Advocate Capt* E, O. Owen, 5th Bombay Cavalry. 

* . Capt. W. F. Shakespear, 6th Bengal Cavalry* 

* . Capt. W. St. J. Richardson. 

er . Surgeon-Colonel T. Maunsell, A.M.S-. 

1 gland) , Rev. H, W. Bush, 

rtland) , Rev. T, Scott. 

lie) . Rev. F. Van Mansfield. 

* * Captain W. J. Bythell, R.E. 

Officer . Veterinary-Major R. Poyser, a.V.D. 


Divisional Commissariat Officer . Lt.-Colonel A, G. Yaldwin. 


Divisional Transport Officer 
Assistant to ditto ditto 


Major C. M. FitzGerald, 

Major R. H, Lombe, Norfolk Regiment. 


ist Brigade Staff. 


Commanding — 

Orderly Officer , . 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and 
Quarter Master General , 
Brigade* Major 

Brigade Commissariat Officer „ 


Brigadier-Genera! A. A. A, Kinloch, C,B, 
Captain J. G. Turner, 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
Captain W. E. Bunbury, 25th , (Punjab) 
Regiment of Bengal infantry. 

Captain H, E. Stanton, D.S.O., R.A. 

Captain R. P. Jackson, Commissariat-Trans- 
port Department. 


2ND Brigade Staff, 


Commanding- 


Orderly Officer 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and 
Quarter Master General , 
Brigade-Major * e 
Brigade Commissariat Officer * 


Colonel H, G, Waterfield (with rank of Bri- 
gadier-General). 

Lieut. P. E. Ricketts, 18th Bengal Lancers. 
Captain W. G, Hamilton, East Lane. Regi- 
ment. 

Captain A, C. Batten, 2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
Captain C. G. R. T hack well, Commissariat- 
Transport Department, 


XV 


3 RD Brigade Staff. 

Commanding- — Brigadier-General W* F. Gatacre, D.S.O. 

Orderly Officer . . . Lieut. R. G. Brooke, 7th Hussars, 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Captain L. Herbert, Central India Horse. 
Quarter Master General 

Brigade-Major . * Captain G. C. I. Stockwel], Highland Light 

Infantry. 

Brigade Commissariat Officer . Captain A. B. Williams, Commissariat-Trans- 
port Department. 


Staff of Divisional Troops. 


Brigade - Major 


Commanding Royal Artillery 
Adjutant , Royal Artillery 
Additional Adjutant , Royal 
Artillery . 

Brigade Commissariat Officer 


Captain G. J. Younghusband, Corps of 
Guides. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. Aitken, R.A. 

Captain G. C. Dowell, r,a. 

Captain C. P. Fendall, r.a. 

Captain R. W. Nicholson. 


Lines of Communication Staffs 


Commanding — 

Orderly Officer * . . 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and 
Quarter Master General . 
Commanding Royal Engineer 

Adjutant , Royal Engineers 

Field Engineers 

Assistant Field Engineers ♦ 


Principal Medical Officer . 

2 ?^ Commandanty Nowskera . 

Commandant on the Lines 
of Communication . 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and 
Quarter Master General* 
Veterinary Officer at the Base * 


Colonel A, G. Hammond, V.C., C.B., D.S.O,, 
A.-D.-C. (with rank of Brigadier-General). 
Lieutenant E. 'B. C. Boddam, 2nd Battalion, 
5th Gurkha Rifles. 

Brevet-Major S. C. H. Monro, Seaforth 
Highlanders. 

Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonei W. T, Shone, 
D.S.O., R.E, 

Captain B. B. Russell, R.E., Bombay Sappers 
and Miners. 

Major H. E. Abbott, R.E. 

Captain W. G. R. Cordue, R.E. 

Captain G. Williams, R.E. 

Lieutenant A. Walpole, R.E. 

„ H. F. Thuiliier, R.E. 

„ F. F. N. Rees, r.e, 

„ A. J. H. Swiney, R.E* 

„ S. D’A. Crookshank, R.E. 

Surgeon-Colonel G. Thomson, I.M.S. 

Major A. F. Barrow, C.M.G., 12th Bengal 
Infantry. 

Major F. S. Gwatkin, 13th Bengal Lancers. 

Captain C. W. Somerset, 12th Bengal 
Infantry. 

Veterinary Captain F. W. Forsdyke, A.V.D* 


The following officers were subsequently appointed for signalling duty : 

Captain G. W. Rawlins, 12th Bengal Cavalry. 

Lieutenant N. R. Radcliffe, 1st Battalion, Devonshire Regiment. 

„ V. Lewis, 2nd Battalion, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

„ H. J. Thackeray, Highland Light Infantry* 

and in accordance with paragraph 10, Section 2, Field Service Departmental Code, In- 
telligence and Survey, the following additional Field Intelligence officers were appointed 

Captain E. W. S. K. Maconchy, D.S.O., 4* Sikh Infantry. 

„ J. G. Turner, 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

Lieutenant G. K. Cockerill, 28th Punjab Infantry. 


The undermentioned Ordnance officers 
dates specified : — 

Ordnance Officer with the General 
Officer Commanding . 

j* • 

In charge of advanced ordnance 
depot » 


were detailed for duty with effect from the 

Major K. S. Dunsterville, R.A., from 25th 
March to 25th June 1895, 

Captain M. W. S. Pasley, R.A., from 26th 
June 1895. 

Captain C. H. L. F. Wilson, R.A., from 6th 
April 1895. 


APPENDIX VIII 


] ng th and composition of a lightly. equipped brigade In view to the possibility of its being despatched from the Chitral Relief 
Force to open up communication with the British Agent at Chiira . 

o/V/A IVfnrrh rfinC. 


•eg 

CQq 


rigade Staff 

Battalions of British Infantry . 

„ of Native „ 

Battery of Native Mountain Artillery 
( 7 -pr.) 

i Company of Sappers and Miners 
l British Field Hospital . 

i Native „ * 

Total 


7 

53 

18 

5 



Native 

Officers, 

Warrant 

Officers. 

l . 

<U tfl 

in ” 
c 

tg 2 
os 

S 6 " 

«j 

75 «5 

M 

British Rank 
and File. 

Native Rank 
and File. 

*o 

(£4 . 

tn 

.a 0 

p 

04 

Private Fol- 
lowers. 

Chargers. 

Ponies. 

» £ . 
t r. m 

*2 -w i~ 

£ cj <D 

g’j-j g 

0 $ ® 

0 

Transport 

Followers. 



2 

6 


... 

a 

30 

%0 

5 

... 

7 


4 

12 


i,59o 

... 

94 

30 

4 

2 

72 

178 

32 



2 

... 

i,44 2 

106 

34 

4 

2 

... 

132 

3 

... 

... 

I 

••• 

231 

66 

8 

I 

I 

... 

4 

3 



I 

2 

169 

18 

7 

1 

> 

i 

60 


7 

I 

2 

4 

... 

195 

16 

2 

1 

... 

150 



I 

7 

... 

13 

153 

14 

2 

1 



141 

38 

j 11 

16 

19 

l,59<> 

1,855 

638 

139 

24 

*3 

72 

672 


Baggage 


Chargers. 


. General Officer 
Staff s > 

Regimental „ 
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APPENDIX IX. 


Standing orders issued by Major-General Sir R. C. Low, k.c.b. 

24-th March i8q$. 

The following standing orders are published for the guidance of all officers serving 
with the Chitral Relief Force, and are to be strictly adhered to as far as circumstances 
permit. 

Officers Commanding Brigades, etc., will see that these orders are thoroughly 
explained by Officers Commanding Corps and Departments to all under their command ; 
every officer should be in possession of a copy. 

By order, 

B. BLOOD, Brigadier-General , 

Chief Staff Officer, Chitral Relief Force . 


STANDING ORDERS. 


1 Sl2 \ The strictest attention of Brigadiers and Commanding Officers is directed to the 
sanitary arrangements of camps and bivouacs. In camps, latrines are to be provided or 
ir OODS and followers, British and Native, (corps will make them own arrangements for 
Sgs to the required latrines J Heads of Departments and Brigades for those of them hues 

and Brigado be ^ 5evere „ otice 0 f any infringement of 

2 The Fro greatest care must be taken to keep the supply of drinking 

waterunpoHuted, and sentries will be posted with this object; separate drinking places 

should ££££££*- in charge of corps will report 

J a BSlMajor of the Brigade as to the sanitary state of camps 
verbally to tne ong j ... aren0 re oular camps, latrines will be provided 

4 . During the » d ™“' strines con5lrBCt ed well within the line of pic, nets; night 
7 T" rmusTbe'llways Slled in at daybreak. Men must be prohibited from proceed, ng 

are to be dug daily, the old ones being filled ,». 

"■ FM "" to be provided with metal badges to be worn round the neck out- 

,. All followers ate to P and departments at their own expense, 

side the coat. These wi ? all traders by the Provost Marshal, for which a 

2 . Printed passes «dl mX Mar passes will be issued to all natives whose 

Charge of SMuasMc^ ^ ^ ^ llie force, and any native found to be withont 

a°pMs i to be apprehended and forwarded to the Provost Marshal. 

/;/. route the following order is tube observed 

Immediately in rear of each unit are to follow- 
( 0 ) Reserve ammunition fnrst). 

( 6 ) Pakhals. 

(c) Signalling equipment. 

(d) Entrenching tools. 

(e) Dandies and hospital panniers. 

3. In rear of the brigade, or mixed force, marching under one command,- 
( fl ) Reserve ammunition (second). 

(#) Cooking utensils. q 2 

(f) Field hospitals. 
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(d) Tents, 

(*?) Kits. 

(/) Supplies. 
( g ) Spare ani 


as pointed out by the Brigade Commissariat Utticer, or ins representative. 

2. No village houses or property of any description is to be burnt or destroyed with- 
out clear orders to that effect, 

V . Orders and reports . 

1. No verbal reports or messages of any kind are to be sent in by officers on detached 
duty. All officers are to provide themselves with note books and pencils and send 
in written reports, date, hour, and place whence despatched, to be invariably noted, and 
the sender’s name, rank, and designation, to be clearly written at the bottom of message. 
The addressee’s name to be written in block letters at the head. 

2. All orders in camp or bivouac are to be written, and staff officers when despatch- 
ing them must obtain a written acknowledgment of their delivery. The cover initialled 
will usually suffice. In the field, all orders should, if possible, be written. 

VI. Officers' chargers . 

Officers should, previous to crossing the border, register their chargers with the Staff 
Officer of their respective brigades, in view to compensation being paid if killed during 
the operations. 

V1L Working parties . 

Working parties will always take their arms with them, and it will be the duty of the 
Officer in charge to see that there is a sufficient covering party. 

VIII . Night alarms , 

1. On arrival in camp, alarm posts will at once be appointed and the troops told off to 
them. 

2. On an alarm taking place the men should fall in at the alarm posts of their corps 
and await orders. 

3. While pushing forward on the light scale, and at any lime when in the immediate 
vicinity of the enemy, all transport animals and public followers should be parked inside 
the camp, or bivouac, at night. 

4„ Followers should be warned that, in case of any alarm or attack by night, they 
should remain lying down where they are, where they will be far safer than moving about. 
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attacking force. The latter should then, if possible, advance slowly without firing, to- 
wards their objective point, the supports well up in a closely extended line, artillery and 
covering infantry being mainly trusted to keep down the fire of the enemy. 

3. When nearing the enemy's position (about 300 yards off) bayonets should be fixed 
and the line prepared for a sudden charge of the enemy’s swordsmen. The superiority 
of our weapons gives us great advantage over any odds in numbers, and experience proves 
that a steady front will effectually check a rush. On the other hand the slightest giving 
way will inevitably lead to mischief. 

4. When advancing to attack up a steep hill, on no account is there to be any rush- 
ing from ridge to ridge, or from cover to cover ; a slow steady advance without much firing 
is the surest way of gaining the objective. Officers should remember that they must not 
lead their men too quickly, but regulate their own pace to the condition of the men and 
the nature of the ground, keeping the line as much intact as possible, and avoiding undue 
separation from their supports. 

5. In retiring off a hill a small party should be left on the top to cover the retire- 
ment. In this manner successive positions should be occupied on the slopes down the hill 

6. In retiring over ground not previously traversed scouts must always be employed to 
give timely notice of difficult or precipitous places, and to show the best line of retire- 
ment. The attention of Officers Commanding brigades is particularly directed to this 
point. Special signals from the scouts should be previously determined on. 

7. Let the men, if possible, have a meal before going into action. 

8. The enemy are adepts at long range firing, but cannot stand close quarters. 

0. Always keep a portion of your troops (however small) as a reserve to send to a 
critical point. 

XL Communication between brigades . 

Signalling between brigades will be maintained whenever practicable. Officers Com. 
manding brigades will at once communicate any important information, movements and 
occurrences to the Major-General Commanding, whose location will be duly notified. In 
the absence of any special events they will communicate. morning and evening 
X/L Signalling parties . 

1. All regimental or supernumerary signallers are to be placed at the disposal of the 
Superintendent of Signalling for employment either as divisional signallers or with their 
respective brigades. A proper proportion will always be left with corps for regimental 
purposes. Brigade Commanders are responsible that suitable guards are told off daily to 
accompany signalling parties. 

2. The Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent Signalling Officers should be in- 
formed as early as possible of any intended movements, so that all signalling details may 
be considered and arranged. 

3. All arrangements for transport, rations, etc., are to be made by the corps furnish, 
ing the party. When British and Native signallers compose the same party, the former 
must be rationed, etc., by the corps from which they are detailed. 

4. The immediate vicinity of a signal station should be kept clear of all persons un- 
connected with the working of the station. 

5. The General Officer Commanding the force is alone empowered to send “clear 
line ” messages beyond the limits in the Field Lines. Brigadiers and officers in com- 
mand of detached parties may send “ clear line h messages in case of emergency. The 
words el clear line ” must be written at the commencement of the text of the message. 
XIIL Intelligence . 

1. Officers detailed for intelligence purposes are held responsible that all information 
collected is at once reported to the Officer Commanding the column or party, who will in 
turn report to Brigade Head-Quarters. 

2. Brigadier-Generals will transmit such portion of the intelligence as they may consi- 
der necessary at once for the information of the General Officer Commanding. 

3. Brigadier-Generals will arrange that sketches, scale 2 inches to the mile, of every 
route taken by their columns, or of detached portions of it, are submitted. All the inform- 
ation should be given in the body of the sketch, in cases where it would not interfere 
with the detail ; and where detail would be interfered with, it should be recorded in the 
margin or on a separate piece of paper, and referenced by figures to the localities to 
which it refers. 

4. All sketches are to be finished in pen and ink ; colours are not to be used, nor are 
hills to be stumped in. Contours are to be shown where possible. 
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5 * The sketches should be elucidated, when possible, by outline freehand drawing 
showing the road in a dotted line. The names of villages, hills, etc., should be written in 
the top margin exactly above them and a thin line drawn downwards to mark the exact 
spot. The point from which, and the point of the compass towards which, the sketch was 
made, must be noted. 

6. All sketches will invariably be submitted through the officer ordering the execu- 
tion of the work, to the Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General for Intelligence, Divi- 
sional Head-Quarters, for final disposal. 

7. Any person may, when time can be saved thereby, communicate direct with the 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General for Intelligence, information of an important 
nature which has come to his personal notice, such report being, nevertheless, made to his 
Commanding Officer as well. 

8. When submitting reports of any action with the enemy, a plan sketch of the coun- 
try should, wherever possible, be furnished: scale 6 inches to a mile. 

9. Commanding Officers will keep a list of the names of officers and men in their 
corps who are capable of giving or obtaining information regarding the country in which 
the troops are operating. 

XIV. Postal . 

1. The base (post) office for the Chitral Relief Force has been established (for the 
present) at Nowshera ; officers and others arriving for service in the field are requested to 
intimate to the postmaster, Base Office, the number of the brigade, the regiment, etc., to 
which they will be attached. 

2 . Separate field post offices will be attached to Divisional Head-Quarters, and 
tt) 1st, 2nd, and 3rd brigades. 

3. Field post offices will also accompany the Divisional troops and the Lines of Com- 
munication troops on the march up from Nowshera. 

4. The base and field post offices will work according to the Field Service Depart- 
mental Code. 

5. Letter mails to and from the field will be made over, for conveyance, to the politi- 
cal department. There will usually be one despatch of mails daily to and from the field. 
As postmen are not attached to field post offices, Officers Commanding regiments and 
departments are requested to send their orderlies to the post office to take delivery 
of mails. 

6. Parcel bags of paid parcels will be handed over to the Commissariat Department 
at Mardan for conveyance by convoy to field post offices, where the parcels will be deli- 
vered through orderlies and agents. 

7. All complaints should be addressed to the Superintendent, Field Pest Offices* 
Chitral Relief Force. 



Detailed scheme for the Reserve Brigade, dated 2 9 th A 

The Government of India have aporoved of t 
Reserve Brigade to the Chitr.1 Relief Force, composed as "ode! 

No. 7 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. 

3rd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

26th Punjab Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 1st Gurkha Rifles. 

2nd Battalion, 3rd Gurkha Rifles.' 

Sections C and D, No. 3 British Field Hospital 
» A and B, No. 25 Native 

No. 31 Native Field Hospital. ” ” 

etc., ^'i a .M , d„ d w? i ! S „ t'iS s” '" e S ""“ <* * 

except that the ,„m ber of British 
increased above the peace establishment. ° 

Depots will be formed as laid down in the “ Mob 
Service Equipment Tables. De P 6ts of Native Infantry 

2. Concentration.— The above units— with t 
which will remain at Jhelum until actually re 
Pradi as early as possible. The units from 
barracks on the West Ridge. 

3* Details, Commands and 
come under the ge 
Chitral Relief Force, 

4. Clothing. — »T 


ne 26th Punjab Infantry, 
concentrated at Rawal 
1 be located in the hut 

■ aod control of the ^ 

finally approved see below.) ommandmg 

'ode f «Coi° S -' 0r tr . 00 ?“ d t0,l ° w «V“ M down 
. e * Commissariat— Transport unA r ; 0 ij o . 

t b e b d e It S “h d t I? tUlk ty the Comm, ' ss ariat Depart 
be distributed to individuals until further orders. * 

ie hob-nails and toe-plates in possession of corns 
0 be put on the boots. Corps not alreadv In P 
ped with them as early as possible, posses- 

-If moved beyond Hoti Mardan, the Brigade will 
nleges authorised for the Chitral Relief Forfe. Staff 
on which they join their appointments. 

oncerned will complete the eqaipmeot of 
equipment, by issuing the articles hitherto 


warn :; z . 7 U tne submission of regular indents, the corns now 

warned for service not already in possession of field service equipment. P W 

Equipment and stores will be made over to corps having mobilisation „ • 

the equipping stations laid down for them in the mobilisatioif scheme. e< 3 ul P ment J at 

The corps not in possession of mobilisation equipment will be equipped as under 

\ No. 7 (Bengal) Mountain Battery at . . Dehrth n 

a t.iionRifioBrig.de a. . . ! g* ** 

n]ab Infantry at . . .... , Jhelum. 

accompany units to Rawal Pindi. 

-As laid down in the Field Service Departmental Code « Ord 
vice Manual, Part V, and Field Service Equipment Tables ’ 

•ield Park, Chitral Relief Force, will contain the authorised proper- 
munition for this brigade. p 1 

* ansport . These questions will remain for consideration hereafter 
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P* M edical — Reserves n{ m -j* * 

to v™~ 

re they leave their respective stations. ° We " as wel1 aa troops to bz 

The question of ambulance transport will remain f n . 
io. Ordnance stores.— Those reouired t * COnsideration hereafter, 

mobilised Ordnance Field Park, Chitra? Relief^Force. 6 Wffl be stained i n the 

. S k n alling equipment.— Anv extra a ; „• 

Indented for by tbe Ge„. ra , ’ Thf'^wTS 

* and reports .— Maps and reports w *n v 

P rts will be supplied as under by 

« of operations, on doth. 

leers — Report on countrv , . 

try embraced in theatre 

id do ^ n in Appendix F, P art v, p- . . 0 
mmandmg Chitral Relief Force a ft SerVice 

orce after movement 


should be 
arsenal. 

12 , Telegraphs , — 
ted to send telegrams 
office, 

*3* Supply of ma 
the Intelligence Branch, 

For every officer .—, A map 

To all commanding and 
of operations. 

14- Reports and returns 
Manual, through the General Q 
from Rawal Pindi to the front. 

*5* Officers ’ messes. — If n 
on the scale laid down in the Fi, 


The following appointments 
Commanding — 

Orderly Officer 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant , 

Q uar ^ er Master General . 
brigade- Major 

Brigade Commissariat Officer 
Assistant Commissariat Office-. 
Brigade Transport Officer 
Brigade Signalling Officer 
Pteld •P^Ptgzfzeer 
Assistant Field Engineers 


W$n madei othe Staff of the Brigade, 
Major-General G. N. Channe 
' a "• « 

• Captain H. H. Dobbie, 3o th f 

• Lieutenant W. T. Vincent, 
„ r . rans P°rt Department. 

' ~ & r Rob -“. 

• a h - 

• Ca{,tai " W - E. M. Nori 

ment. ’ 1 

• Major J.W.Thurburn, Re 

Department, Punjab. ' ’’ 

‘ Lle «tenant P. g. Grant r 
Works Department. ’ * 
Lieutenant F. G. Howard, 

T orks De partment, Norti 
vinces. 
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APPENDIX XI, 


Detailed scheme for the Abbottabad movable column, dated 29th March 1S95. 

The Government of India have approved of the garrison of Abbottabad being 
strengthened by the following units : — 5 

No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery from Dera Ismail Khan; 

and Battalion, and Gurkha Rifles, from Delira Dun ; 

ist Battalion, 5th Gurkha Rifles, from Edvvardesabad as soon as it can be 
spared ; 

Sections A and B, No. 26 Native Field Hospital, from Jubbulpore ; 
and of the formation of a movable column for a possible advance from Abbottabad to 
Chilas, should the latter post be threatened. 

Formation of column .- The following units will form the movable column: — 

No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. 

2nd Battalion, 2nd Gurkha Rifles. 

2nd Battalion, 5th Gurkha Rifles. 

Sections A and B, No. 26 Native Field Hospital. 

The units of the column will move to Abbottabad on the field service scale of strength 
and establishments, but on the relief scale of baggage ; and the number of British 
officers .wait regiments of Native Infantry will not be increased above the peace establish- 
ment. 

Dep6ts will be formed as laid down in the (i Mobilisation Measures v fn the Field 
Service Equipment Tables. Depots of Native Infantry will be on scale u B.” 

In the event of an advance beyond Abbottabad, the column will move on a reduced 
scale of establishments, baggage and equipment, which will be specially indicated 

3. Con:entratton and designation of column . — The column will be concentrated 
at Abbottabad with the least possible delay. It will be designated the u Abbottabad 
Movable t o umn, ” and from date of concentration will come under the general control and 
direction of the General Officer Commanding the Punjab Frontier Force. 

4* Clothing . — The summer scale of clothing for troops and followers, as laid down in 
the Field Service Departmental Code, “ Commissariat-Transport, " and Field Service 
Equipment Tables. The clothing will be issued in bulk by the Commissariat Department 
to corps and units, but will not be distributed to individuals until an advance bevnnd 
Abbottabad is ordered. ^ 

Hob-nails and toe-plates. — Those in possession of the equipped corps are to be nut 
on the boots, The 2nd Battalion, 5th Gurkha Rifles, will be equipped with these articles 
if possible. 

5. Concessions and privileges. — The troops and followers will be considered or 
“ Field Service ” for all concessions and privileges from the date of crossing the frontier 1 

Concessions which are admissible from or between certain dates fixed by regulations' 
will have effect from such dates ; free rations will be given from date of leaving Abbotta 
bad. Staff officers will draw pay from the date on which they join their appointments 
' 6. Equipment. Departments concerned will complete the equipment of the corps 
already in possession of field service equipment, by issuing the articles hitherto kept for 
them in departmental charge pending mobilisation. P 

The 2nd Battalion, 5 th Gurkha Rifles, will be equipped, as far as possible from the 
field service equipment of the 1st Battalion, any articles required to complete beino 
supplied by departments without the submission of regular indents. g 

Equipment and stores will be made over to No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery and 
2*2nd Gurkha Rifles at the equipping stations laid down for them in the mobilisation 
scheme The 2nd Battalion, 5th Gurkha Rifles, will be equipped at Abbottabad. 

Transport will be supplied at Abbottabad. 

7 , Ammunition,— 

Infantry . . f 70 rounds Martini-Henry ammunition earned per man. 

. * 5< * ** * ** » on 

Artillery . * 146 rounds per gun. 

Revolver . * 24 rounds carried on person, 

m 
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id reserve ammunition will be pushed up as may be found practicable. 
applies . — The Commissariat Department will arrange for 35 days’ supplies for 

jfumn being collected at Abbottabad, 

9, Transport* — The column will be equipped with mules as far as possible; the 
deficiency being completed by camels. The required transport will be concentrated at 
Abbottabad as early as possible, under the orders of the General Officer Comm^ndincr 
Punjab Frontier Force in communication with the Commissary General, Western Orcle* 

10. Medical . — Reserves of medicines and medical comforts to be arranged ^ 
by departments concerned. Strict medical examination of followers as well as of fcroopt 
to be made before they leave their respective stations. Riding mules or ponies with riding 
saddles to be substituted for ambulance tongas. 

//, Engineer stores . — A supply of road-making tools and dynamite, as may be con- 
sidered necessary by the General Officer Commanding Punjab Frontier Force, should be 
arranged for. Any extra entrenching tools considered necessary may be indented for. 
Cutting tools to be sharpened in the arsenal before issue. 

12. Signalling equipment . — Any extra signalling equipment considered necessary 
should be indented for by the Officer Commanding from the Rawal Pindi arsenal 

13. Supply oj mapSy etc . — Maps and reports will be supplied as under by the 
Intelligence Branch, Simla, 

For every officer:— 

A map of theatre of operations, on cloth. 

To all Commanding and Staff officers : — 

Report on country embraced in theatre of operations. 

14. Post office. — The Officer Commanding the column will make such arrangements 
as he may find practicable, in communication with the Deputy Commissioner, Hazara, for 
posts to be sent up to the force. 

/J. Telegraphs.'— Visual signalling will be depended upon. 

16. Submission of reports and returns , — As laid down in Appendix F ; P.art XI» 
Field Service Manual. 

C7* Officers' messes . — Will be allowed on the scale laid down in the Field Service 
Manual, Part XI L Section III. 
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appendix XII. 

Arrangements for the Lines of Communication, Chitral Relief Force, sanctioned in G. G 0. No. 4 ,S 

of i oik May 189$ * 

The line will be divided into four sections, each in charge of a Road Commandant =_ 

1. Base to Khar, about 58 miles. 

2. Khar to Mundia Khan, about 42 miles. 

3. Mundia Khan to Dir, about 48 miles. 

4- From Dir onwards. 

The General Officer Commanding the Line of Communications will take orders onlv 
from the Genera Officer Commanding the Chitral Relief Force. His powers will be Is 
defined in the Field Service Manual, Part Xl/paragraph 52, with the following addendum! 
Detached operations will be conducted entirely under the orders of the General 
Officer Commanding the Chitral Relief Force, but in the event of communication 
with the latter being, from any circumstances, in, practicable, the General Officer 
Commanding Line of Communications will assume the command and responsi- 
bility, but he must not himself leave the Line of Communications " F 

All requisitions that he may make on Brigadier-Generals, or other officers, for duties 
on the Line of Communications must at once be complied with. 

The principal Commissariat Officer of the force and the principal Transport Officer 
will be under the orders of the General Officer Commanding the Line of Communications • 
as well as all Commissariat Officers and all Transport Officers, except Brigade Com- 
missariat and Brigade Transport Officers who are under General Officers Commanding 
Brigades. The exception to this will be when Brigade Transport is used on the line apart 
from the brigades, and the Transport. Officer accompanies it. 

All Ordnance Officers and DepSts, as they stand, will be under the General Officer 
Commanding the Line of Communications. 

The Inspecting Veterinary Officer and all other Veterinary Officers will be under 
the General Officer Commanding the Line of Communications. 

Staff of the Line of Communications. 

General Officer Commanding Major-General E. Stedman, c B. 

Aide-de-camp, . . . Lieutenant H, W. F. Cooke, 24th Punjab 

Infantry* 

Assistant Adjutant and Quarter Colonel L S. M. Hamilton, d.s.O. 

Master General . 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Captain G. V. Kemball, Royal Artillery. 
Quarter Master General. 

Principal Medical Officer , . Surgeon-Colonel G. Thomson, Indian Medical 

Service,.- 

Chief Commissariat Officer . Lieutenant-Colonel A. G. Yaldwyn, Assistant 

Commissary- General 

Chief Transport Officer . . Major C. M. Fitzgerald, Assistant Coramrg* 

sary-General 

Base Commandant . . . Major A. F. Barrow, c. M. o., 12th Bengal 

Infantry. 

Deputy Asststani Adjutant and Captain C. W. Somerset, 12th Bengal Infas- 
Quarter Master General at try. 
the Base. 

Road Commandants . . . Major F. S. Gwatkin, 13th Bengal Lancers 

Brevet-Major S. C. H. Monro, Seafoith 
Highlanders. 

Major G. H. W. O’Sullivan, Royal Engineers. 
Major A. J. Watson, Suffolk Regiment 


' ^ . W, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel W. T. Shone, D, 
R.Es. 

Captain B. B. Russell, R. Es. 

Major H. E. S. Abbott, R, Es. • 
Captain G. Williams, R. Es. 

Captain W. G. R. Cordue, R, Es. 
Captain H. C. Nantong R. Es. 
Lieutenant A. J. H. Swiney, R, Es. 
Lieutenant A. Walpole, R, Es, 

„ H. F. Thuillier, R.Es, 

„ F. F. N. Rees, R, Es, 

„ S. D'A. Crookshank, R. Es, 
Lieutenant E. C. Ogilvie*, R. Es. 

„ H. A. L. Hepper* R, Es. 


Commanding Royal Engineer 


Adjutant^ Royal Engineers 
Field Engineers • 


Assistant Field Engineers 


# Detailed in G. G. O. No. 503, 17th May 1895- 


APPENDIX XIII. 


Extracts from the scheme for the garrison of Chitral, dated i 5 th August 1895, at approved by she 

Government of India , 

Garrison . — The garrison will consist of the following troops:— 

2 Guns, No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery (Sikh section). 

No. 1 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

2nd Battalion, 3rd Gurkha Rifles. 

25th Punjab Infantry. 

2 Maxim guns. 

One Native Field Hospital. 


The above details will be on field service scale of strength, establishments, etc. 
laid down in the Field t?~„: ^ ’ 


follows : 


Service Equipment Tables for the different branches, except 


as 

as 


Baggage . . . . . Relief scale. 

Quarter Master’s stores . . D iscretional, calculated for one year. 

The 32nd Pioneers will be withdrawn from the Gilgit Agency this autumn, but the 

detachment of sappers will be relieved by a fresh detachment from India. ~ 

Head-quarters of garrison.— The head-quarters of the garrison, pending the build 
ing of the fort at Chitral, will be at Kala Drosh ; Chitral itself will be garrisoned by 2 
companies of infantry with one of the Maxim guns. One company of infantry will 
be at Gairat, between Kala Drosh and Chitral, covering the position there, and the 
remainder of the troops at Kala Drosh, 


Hutting troops . — The Officer Commanding is authorised to hut his trooos at Kala 
Drosh, Chitral and Gairat. F a a 

Chitral fort.— A fort will be built as soon as possible at Chitral. 

Details , Command and 


Commanding : Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Hutchinson, 2nd Battalion, 3rd Gurkha Rifles 
Brigade Major : Captain J. M. Stewart, 1st Battalion, 5th Gurkha Rifles. 

Transport Officer : Lieutenant E. C. Haag, 18th Hussars. 


Clothing— Troops . — The summer and winter scale of clothing will be issued to all 
troops forming the garrison. In addition to this every fighting man will be provided 
with a warm coat (British troops pattern). Two extra pairs of boots (Messrs. Cooper 
Allen and Co.’s universal ankle-boot, infantry, No. i quality) per fighting man will be 
provided as a reserve, and issued under the orders of the officer commanding the garrison 
Ordinary warm clothing will be taken as on relief. 

Followers .— The summer and winter scale will be issued, but boots instead of shoes 
and two pairs boots each as a reserve. 

Concessions and privileges.— The concessions and privileges will be the same as 
those enjoyed by the regular troops in the Gilgit Agency, vie., free clothing, rations and 
family pensions to heirs of deceased men. 

Ammunition.— As laid down in Field Service Manual, 
Part V, namely, 400 rounds per rifle and 500 rounds per 
gun. In addition to above there will be a further reserve 
of 250 rounds per gun, made up as per margin. The number 
of rounds per Maxim will be 13,200. 


Supplies and Transport .— Supplies for the whole force for one year will be placed 
in Kala Drosh at once and moved to Chitral as required. 

. 3 As regards transport, 5 mules will be left per Maxim 
. 3 and 10 mules* per mountain gun ; also 34 mules for the 

• * company of sappers; besides these no other mules will 

* remain with the troops forming the Chitral garrison. 

10 

specially selected Punjabi coolies will be engaged for the guns and 
any other purposes at discretion of the Colonel on the Staff at such rates of pay as may 
be found necessary. Five hundred Sind donkeys will also be left for general purposes 
All other transport will be coolie transport and will have to be obtained locally. 


*For gun and carriage 
For relief 

For ammunition * 
Spare * * • 


A body of too 



Rounds. 

Case • • 

$o 

Common * 

55 

Shrapnel . 

* 105 

Double shell 

20 

Star shell 

. 20 


250 




TraTportAg e nt" Seant ' , l*\ Medical— Ambulance transport. -In addition to two 
i Sirdar. keid dandis per battalion with 6 bearers each, 20 dandis, 

1 2 Bearers . with tbe estab!ish ment authorised,* will accompany the field 

hospital. 

.. J i0 ™ s > eic -—‘ *’ he medicines, medical comforts ana otner expendable stores of the 
Native Field Hospital will be made up to a 1 2-months' supply. 

Reserves — A reserve of essential medicines and medical comforts will be arranged 
for at the discretion of the Principal Medical Officer in India. 

_ Antuscorbutics — A supply of lime-juice will be provided at the discretion of the 
Principal Medical Officer in India. Garden seeds will be supplied from India. 

, ^ a , °" al enbrench5n S tools, signalling equipment, etc., considered necessary 

by the general Officer Commanding the Chitral Relief Force should be handed over to the 
Officer Commanding the Chitral garrison. A special supply of artificer’s tools for build- 
ing forts and hutting troops to be sent up from India. 


ft. 
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appendix XIV. 

Extract, from the •scheme dated rst October ;S 95 , for maintaining communication with Ckitral by the 
Peshawar- Chitral road , as approved by the Government of India* 

It having been decided to retain a garrison in Chitral, the following scheme is pro- 
posed for keeping open communication by the Peshawar-Chitral road. 

A scheme has already been drawn up for the garrison of Chitral, and the present 
proposals only deal with the arrangements for the road. 

Troops.— The following troops are detailed to hold Malakand and Chakdara :~ 

One squadron, Guides Cavalry. 

No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. 

No. 5 Company, Madras Sappers and Miners. 

15th (Sikh) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 

29th (Punjab) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 

3 Ist » » » „ 

34th „ Pioneers, i field hospital 

lhe above troops will be on field service scale of strength, except that each infantry 
battalion will have eight British officers. 1 

Details , command and staff - — 

Brigadier-General H. G. Waterfield, t.s.c. 

Captain G. J. C. Hall, 12th Bengal Cavalry. 
Captain G. F. H. Dillon, 40th Pathans. 


Commanding 
Orderly Officer 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and 
Quarter Master General, 
Assistant Superintendent 
Army Signalling. 

Principal Medical Officer 


of 


Transport Officer 
Provost Marshal 


Lieutenant H. E. Cotterill, Royal West Surrey 
Regiment. 

Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. 
Calthrop, M.D., I.M.S. 

Captain A. B. H. Northcott, Royal Scots 
Fusiliers. 

Captain G. H. C* Colomb, ist Bn,, 4th Gurkha 
Rifles. 

Clothing . — A free issue of clothing on summer and winter scales* 

Concessions and privileges . — These will be similar to those allowed to the regular 
troops in the Gilgit Agency, vi#. f clothing, free rations and pensions to the heirs of 
deceased men. 

Ammunition ■— 

400 rounds per rifle. 

144 rounds per gun and 6 star shell, total 150 rounds. 

Also ammunition for the Maxims and 9-pr. S. B. guns. 

Supplies,— All arrangements will be made by the Commissariat Department, who 
will receive godown accommodation in Chakdara and Malakand posts, for one month's 
supplies for their respective garrisons, and platform accommodation at the Malakand 
under the protection of the fire of the post for 10,000 maunds of fodder, and 10,000 
maunds of food and grain. This amount gives approximately six weeks' supplies for 
men and animals for the whole force. 

Transport ,— Transport will be kept up on the following scale for a movable 
column 

2\ battalions, Native Infantry. Normal scale (mules and camels). 

1 Mountain Battery. Normal scale (mules). 

1 company sappers. „ „ „ 

1 squadron cavalry. „ „ „ 

1 Field Hospital Half transport for all ranks*. 




two days’ gram •T* T: *«'• « WJUaUMt 

In all, some 1,500 animals will have to be provided for in the Malakand camp, where 
all animals will be kept. 

Equipment.— Any additional tools and signalling equipment necessary will be handed 
over by the Chitral Relief Force to the General Officer Commanding. 
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M „, sices, etc. — Medicines, medical comforts and other expendable stores will 

b ' rer^of essemial medicines and medical comforts will be arranged 

t ^ <.u e discretion of the Principal Medical Officer in India. 

Anti-scerMics.- A supply of lime-juice will be provided at the d.scret.on of the 
Principal Medical Officer in India. Garden seeds will be suppbed from Indra. 

FcUfiei tests. -k post will be constructed at Malakand and another post at Chat- 

data. 

Chakdara. — The Native Infantry and hospital in huts inside the post. The cavalry 
in Eurooean privates’ tents (twelve men to a tent) with stone in mud walls 



inside a defensible enclosure. 

Malakand post.-— The Native Infantry and hospital in huts : 

will be built for four companies. 

Malakand camp.— European privates tents for all officers an 

men to a tent) with stone in mud walls. 

General service tents (160 IB) for followers (fourteen to a tent) 
General service tents will also be stored for the movable cc 
post. 

Sanitary .- Cinerators will be supplied for the Malakand cam] 
Chakdara and Malakand posts. 

Roads . — The existing camel road to Dir will suffice for all re 
Up to Dargai the metalled road to be maintained as a provincial 

the annual cost will he Rs, 500 per mile. Beyond O a ‘g ai “P'*® 
In ns»ncMT* Kv the trooDs. Beyond Chakdara. to Ashret it is 


wring roctua wm % ■% 

metalled cart-road connecting the Malakand camp with the existing graded 

road between Malakand post and Chakdara. 

camel road between Malakand post and Malakand camp. 

,ks -The telegraph line will be maintained as far as Chakdara, but between 
la Drosh it has been dismantled. One office will be required at each of the 
.ces, viz. — Chakdara, Malakand camp, Malakand post, with the necessary 

ops for occupation of Chitral and Swat territory, vi»., 5 battalions, will be 
idrawing 4 battalions of Punjab Infantry from the Bengal Command, vis., 
ore Nowgon*, Jhansi, and Lucknow. Three ot these battalions will be 
he Bengal Command by battalions from Madras or Bombay under proposals 
ing separately submitted. 
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APPENDIX XV, 


Strength and distribution of the Chitral Relief Force on various dates . 


TABLE I. 


St/engch of Chitral Relief force on ist April i8qg. 




Briti h Troops. 

Native Troops. 


Corps. 

Guns. 

Officers. 

Other 

ranks- 

British 

officers. 

Native 

ranks. 

Remahks. 

Divisiona l Head-Quarters. 







Staff « , « . • 


26 

3 


28 


Divisional 7 roops . 







Staff • 

... 

6 

I 

... 

... 


i ith Bengal Lancers * „ * 

... ‘ 


... 

XO 

500 


Guides Cavalry 

... 


■ . ' ■ 

S 

34*3* 

# Strength on 8th 
April ; no reli- 
able information 
available before 
that date. 

No. 3 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery 

6 

5 

no 

... 

148 


No. 8 ,, }5 j> st 

6 

5 

104 

... 

*55 


No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery 

4 

. ■ - ; 

... 

3 

180 


No. i Company, Bengal Sappers and Mi- 

... 

3 

2 

... 

165* 


ners. 







No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Mi- 

... 

4 


... 

171 


ners. 







No. 6 Company, Bengal Sappers and Mi- 


2 

2 


150* 


ners. 




• 



13th Bengal Infantry . 


... 1 

»«. 

8 

723* 

Arrived at Now- 
shera, ist April, 

23rd Punjab Pioneers . 

nt Brigade . 

1 

j 


10 

732 

i 

! 

Strength on ist 
May; no re- 
liable informa- 
tion available 
before that date. 

Staff . * 


8 

I 

... 

j 


1st Battalion, Bedfordshire Regiment 


24 

801 

... 



ist „ King’s Royal Rifle Corps . 


20 

790 

■: ... - 

1 ... 


15th Sikhs , 


- 

... 

9 

722 


37th, Dogras ..... 



I »*•' j 

9 

736 


2nd Brigade . 



j. 




Staff *#•*** . 

« •'* 

8 

i 1 


... 


2nd Battalion, King’s Own Scottish Bor* 

* * * 

24 

768 

' 

: ... 


cerers. 







ist Battalion, Gordon Highlanders 

»** 

23 

7i>8 


... 


Guides Infantry 

» »* 

. — T 

**» 

10 

664 

• 


4th Sikh Infantry ..... 


*#* 

! : 

j — 

i 

9 

i 650 

j 
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British Troops. 

Native Troops, j 


Corps. 

Guns. 

Officers. 

Other 

ranks. 

British 

officers. 

Native 

ranks. 

Remarks. 

3rd Brigade 







Staff » • * ♦ • * * 


8 

I 

••• 

HI 


1st Battalion, East Kent Regiment 


25 

80s 


*• • 


2nd Battalion, Seaforth Highlanders » 

••• 

19 

802 


«♦* . 


25th Punjab Infantry . 


• •• 

... 

7 

736 


2nd Battaiion f 4th Gurkha Rifles • 

• •• 

»*« 

in 

10 

73 6 


Lines of Communication* 







Staff » • • * * • • 

««• 

6 

1 

it* 

... 


Staff at Base • « • * 

• •• 

3 

HI 

II 6 

... 


No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery 

6 

Ml 

663-] 

5 

235* 

* * Strength on 8th 
April. 

ist Battalion, East Lancashire Regiment • 

««« 

29 

r 

... 

f Strength on 

22nd April. 

2gth Punjab Infantry • . 


... 

... 

11 

730^ 

l 

30th Punjab Infantry . 

► »»t 

... 


9 

721 *• 

& 
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TABLE II. 


Strength and distribution of the Chitral Relief Force on ist May i8gS* 




British Troops. 

Nativb Troops. 


Post, 

Corps. 

Officers. 

Other 

British 

Native 

Remark*. 



ranks. 

Officers, 

ranks. 


Chitral « 

Details 

• • ♦ 

*•1 

X 

2 


( 

Staff, 3rd Brigade • . 

Half No. 4 Company, Bengal 

8 

I 

k«» 

80 


Ashreth . . 

Sappers and Miners 

2 

I 

lt« 


I 

ist Battalion, East Kent Regiment 

24 

80s 

ft* ft 




Details 

1 

8 

... 

... 


Ziarat 

r 

2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rifles . 

Half No. 4 Company, Bengal 

... 

... 

4 

342 

81 


Laorai pass * < 

Sappers and Miners 

1 

#•* 

... 


( 

23rd Punjab Pioneers 

»•* 

• • 

4 

34-7 


Gujar • • 

2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rifles . 

»•* 

... 

4 

335 



Divisional Head-Quarters . • 

27 

3 


30 



Staff, Divisional Troops 

6 

1 

• it 

... 



No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery 

M# 

... 

3 

176 


Dir • • • / 

2nd Battalion, Seaforth High- 







landers .... 

24 

772 

... 

••• 



25th Punjab Infantry 

... 

... 

■ 

8 

556 



2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rides « 



X 

48 


c 

25th Punjab Infantry 

• ft# 


1 

x8i 


Surbat • * j 

23rd Punjab Pioneers * 

• •• ] 


6 

385 


Janbatai • • 

4th Sikh Infantry • 

• •ft 

»*- 

2 

285 


1 

Guides Cavalry • 


... 

... 

37 

i 

Chashma ) 

(Kanbat). 1 

No. 3 Mountain Battery, Royal 
Artillery • • • * 

5 

IDS 

... 

151 


( 

4th Sikh Infantry . • • 

... 

ftftft 

8 

33° 



Staff, 2nd Brigade . * 

8 

X 

Ml 

*•* 



Guides Cavalry . « * * 

m 

III 

3 

I06 



No. 8 Mountain Battery, Royal 
Artillery • * * 

S 

no 

... 



Mundah * • 1 

2nd Battalion, King's Own Scottish 

29 

798 





Borderers * • 





ist Battalion, Gordon Highlanders 

24 

726 

... 

#*# 



Guides Infantry 

*** 

... 

10 

665 


i 

Guides Cavalry 

No. x Company, Bengal Sappers 


ft** 

X 

* 3 $ 

171 


Panjkora bridge • j 

and Miners . 

3 

3 



( 

x 3th Bengal infantry . 



8 




Guides Cavalry * 



4 

6$ 

On reconwuft* 

Maidan valley . 

■ *** ' 



61 

since* 

i 

"nth Bengal Lancers * 



1 


Serai • * 1 

' 13th Sikhs * * * 

■ h' : \v 


2 

1 176 
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Native Troops, 


British Troops, 


British Native 
Officers. ranks. 


Other 

ranks. 


Staff, Lines of Communications . 

nth Bengal Lancers . 

No. 6 Company, Bengal Sappers 
and Miners . 

No. 6 Company, Madras Sappers 


Cnai<aa**a 


Arrived on the 
2 1 sfc April 

to assist in 
bridging the 
Swat river. 


Staff, ist Brigade 

nth Bengal Lancers . 

No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery 

ist Battalion, Bedfordshire Regi- 
ment ..... 

ist Battalion, King's Royal Rifle 
Corps 

2nd Battalion, Seaforth Highlanders 

37th Dogras . » * J 

ist Battalion, East Lancashire Re- ; 
giment . * 

29th Punjab Infantry . 

! 34th Punjab Pioneers . 

30th Punjab Infantry . * 

30th Punjab Infantry , 

Details 


Malakand 


Foot of Malakand 


9th Bengal Lancers (2 squadrons) 
30th Punjab Infantry . 


No. 7 (Bengal) Mountain Battery 
2nd Battalion, ist Gurkha Rifles 1 
2nd Battalion, 3rd Gurkha Rifles . 
26th Punjab Infantry 
Details . . * 


Reserve Bri* 
gade less 3rd 
Bn., Rifle 
B r i gade, 
which stood 
fast at Rawal 
Pindi. 


Hoti Mardan 
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TABLE III. 


Distribution 
Ckitral . . . 

Rala Drosh 

Ashreth 

Gujar 
M irga 


Kolandi 
Dir 
Surbat 
Bandai 
Janbatai pass 


Kanbat , 
Mundah 


Untkar 

Panj kora valley 
( Various places ) 


Panj kora bridge 

Serai 

Laratn 

Chakdara * 

Khar 

Malakand pass . 


of the Ckitral Relief Force on the ist July 1895* 

2nd Bn., 4th Gurkha Rifles (5 companies). 

No. 4 Company, Bengai Sappers and Miners, 
ist Bn., East Kent Regiment (2 companies). 

2nd Bn., 4th Gurkha Rifles (3 companies), 
ist Bn., East Kent Regiment (2 companies). 

23rd Punjab Pioneers (4 companies), 

25th Punjab Infantry (i|* companies). 

Divisional Head-Quarters. 

Lines of Communication Head -Quarters, 

3rd Brigade Head-Quarters. 

No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, 

ist Bn., East Kent Regiment (4 companies). 

2nd Bn., 4th Gurkha Rifles (detachment). 

25th Punjab Infantry (1 company). 

25th Punjab Infantry (5-| companies). 

2nd Bn., Seaforth Highlanders (1 company). 

„ „ „ „ (3 companies). 

2nd Brigade Head-Quarters. 

No. 3 Mountain Battery, R. A. (6 guns). 

No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. A. (4 guns). 

No. 6 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners (detachment). 
2nd Bn., King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

2nd Bn., Seaforth Highlanders (4 companies), 
ist Bn., Gordon Highlanders. 

Maxim gun (Devonshire Regiment), 

Guides Cavalry (22 men). 

4th Sikh Infantry. 

Guides Cavalry [2% squadrons), 

13th Bengal Infantry, 

Guides Infantry. 

23rd Punjab Pioneers (4 companies). 

No. 1 Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

No. 6 „ „ „ 

No. 6 Madras „ „ 

34th Punjab Pioneers, 

No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. A. (2 guns). 

Guides Cavalry (18 men). 

R. E. Field Park. 

15th Sikhs. 

1 ith Bengal Lancers (|- squadron). 

29th Punjab Infantry (2 companies). 

No. 6 Company, Madras Sappers and Miners (detach n;e fci 
ist Bn,, Bedfordshire Regiment, 
ist Bn., King's Royal Rifle Corps, 
nth Bengal Lancers (| squadron). 

Pontoon section. 

29th Punjab Infantry (6 companies), 
ist Brigade Head-Quarters, 
nth Bengal Lancers (3 squadrons). 

No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery (6 guns), 

37th Dogras, 

4th Brigade Head-Quarters. 

9th Bengal Lancers (6 men), 
ist Bn., East Lancashire Regiment. 

2nd Bn,, 3rd Gurkha Rifles. 

Maxim gun (1st Bn., East Surrey Regiment), 
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APPENDIX XVI, 


Government General Orders Nos. 530 , S31, and 332, dated Simla, the 24th May 1895. 

FIELD OPERATIONS. 

Gilgit. 

No. 53°.— The Right Hon’ble the Viceroy and Governor-General of India has verv 

great satisfaction in ordering the publication of a letter from the Adjutant General in 
India transmitting a despatch from Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Kelly, <? 2 nd Pioneers Com- 
manding the Gilgit Force, relating to the advance of the force under'' his command from 
Gilgit to the relief of Chitral in March and April 1895. 

2. This force, composed of 396 men of the 32nd Bengal Infantry (Pioneers), two 

guns of No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery, some Kashmir Sappers and Miners and a 
small body of levies of Cher Kila, Hunza, Nagar, and Sai, marched a distance of 220 
miles, over a country presenting very great physical difficulties, crossed the Shandur Pass 
12,230 feet high, in deep snow, relieved the Garrison at Mastuj, twice defeated the enemy 
posted in the strongest natural positions, and finally relieved Chitral on the 20th April 
after a most arduous and difficult march. F J 

3. Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, has already signified Her gracious 

approbation of this remarkable exploit, and His Excellency in Council now desires to 
express his deep sense of the admirable and valuable services performed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kelly and the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men under his command 
under extraordinary difficulties, which were so successfully overcome by the ability and 
fortitude of the commander and his officers, and by the discipline, spirit, and courLe 
the soldiers and levies under them. 0 


No. 768-G.,— “ Field Operations,”— dated Simla, 22nd May 1895. 

From— The Adjutant-General i n India, 

To The Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 

I have the honour, by direction of the Commander-In-Chief, to submit, for the inform- 

f T ° f . he Mia, a despatch, with enclosures, from Lieutenaut-Colon”] 

J. G. Kelly, 32nd Pioneers, commanding the Gilgit Force descrihincr hie 
Gilgit to Chitral in March and April 1895, and to express His Excellency's tZT appro 
bat, on of the manner m wh.ch, in the face of extraordinary difficulties, the advanced 
operates of the force were conducted, and of the indomitable ekrgy displayed by 

ittem ^ " “ d tr00f,! n " d " tiS COmma " d ! " overcoming 

/ ln "“"T"? ' J ‘ he sit " alio ” of •“v” » Chitral, Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly was 
on the 22 nd Match .895, d, reeled by the Commander-In-Chief to assume military com! 
mand in the Gilgit Agency, and to make such dispositions and movements of the forces 
under his command as he might consider necessary. s 

3 On the 23rd March, Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, having made suitable arrangements 

T h e . P ’,Tr'°,\ v lg ' 1 ' “ d the P ° StS al0 “S the Mo. river a, BnnjTau d 

Ramghat, left Gilgit on his march of 220 miles to Chitral, with a force consisting <! J 

men of the 32nd Pioneers and two guns of No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery. ? 39 ° 

This force was subsequently reinforced during the advance by 40 men of the Kashmir 
Sappers and Miners and 150 levies. linnr 

4. Ghizr was reached on the 31st March, and here Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly had 
face not only the physical difficulties of crossing the Shandur Pass, at a period of the v 
when the pus, is almost impracticable, but aiso difficulties as regards transport, wK 
had been greatly increased by the desertion of many coolies. 

5 . On the 1st April 1895 an attempt was made to cross the pass, which, however was 

unsuccessful, the artillery mules and transport ponies being unable to make A 
through the deep snow. This necessitated the abandoning of mule and nnnv t ^ 
and obliged Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly to utilize the services of his men to cLy th^ns 
over the pass. y & uns 

The task was a most formidable one. Owing to recent falls, the snow was three or 
tour feet deep , ,11 tracks were obliterated, and the severity of the weather was snch that 
43 cases of fro.t-b.te and 63 of snow-blindness occurred. The difficulties encountered 
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are further demonstrated by the opinion held by the enemy (as expressed in a letter which 
was discovered after their flight from Mastuj) that it would be absolutely impossible for 
our troops to cross the pass for some time. 

His Excellency considers the arrangements made, the perseverance and skill dis- 
played by the officers, and the excellent behaviour of the troops, worthy of the 
highest praise, and while commending all, wishes to record the important part taken by 
Captain H. B. Borradaile, 32nd Pioneers, and his detachment, who were the first 
over the pass. 

The detailed report of the arrangements made by this officer will be found in 
enclosure D. 

6. The Gilgit force first encountered the enemy in a strong position at Chakalwafc 
(Darband) on the 9th April, when Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly with 280 men and two guns 
defeated a gathering estimated at 400 to 500 strong, reaching Mastuj the same day, 
and raising the siege of that place, which had been invested for eighteen days. 

7. A second engagement occurred on the 13th April, at Nisa Gol where 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly’s force, then 622 men and two guns, again defeated 1,500 
of the enemy under Mahomed Isa in a very strong position. 

8. Sir George White considers that the tactical dispositions of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kelly were most creditable to that officer, and that, but for the ability he displayed, 
the loss in attacking such strong positions held by men armed with Martini and Snider 
rifles would have been much greater among the troops and levies engaged. His 
Excellency would also express his appreciation of the manner in which the two guns were 
handled, and the excellent fire discipline of the men of the 32nd Pioneers. 

9. No further opposition was met with, the enemy retiring as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kelly's force advanced; but considerable physical difficulties had still to be overcome. 

On the 17th April the bridge over the river having been broken, the troops had to 
ford it breast-high at the imminent risk of being carried off their feet. Successfully 
surmounting these and other difficulties, the force reached Chitral on the 20th April 1895, 
twenty-nine days after leaving Gilgit. 

During this period Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly and his small force were completely cut 
adrift from their base; were liable to attack at almost any moment ; and had to contend 
with formidable natural obstacles, and great difficulties in respect to transport and supplies. 

His Excellency therefore finds it a pleasing duty to publicly place on record his 
appreciation of the skill and ability displayed by Colonel Kelly in the conduct of this 
long and arduous advance to the relief of Chitral ; of the services of the officers who 
so ably seconded him, and of the exertions and endurance of the troops, all of which 
combined to crown the undertaking with success. ) 

10. The Commander-in-Chief cordially endorses the commendations bestowed by 
Colonel Kelly on the following officers 

Lieutenant S. M. Edwardes, 2 nd Bombay infantry, 

Lieutenant J. S. Fowler, Royal Engineers, 

both of whom so gallantly defended the position at Reshun before they fell into the hands 
of the enemy by treachery, 

Lieutenant H. }. Jones, 14th Sikhs, 

Lieutenant F, J. Moberiy, D, s. 0,„ 37th Dogras, 

whose defence of Mastuj during its investment was conducted with great credit. 

His Excellency also notices with satisfaction the excellent services rendered by the 
Kashmir troops with Lieutenant Moberiy and the levies, those under Raja Akbar 

Khan of Cher Kila, the Hunzas under Wazir Humayan, the Nagar under Wazir Taifu, 
the Sai under Wazir Shah Mirza, and the Punyal levies under Raja Jawahal Shah. 


No. i-C., dated Chitral, the 6th May 1895. 

From— Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, 32nd Pioneers, Commanding Gilgit Force, 

Xo— The Adjutant-General in India. 

I have the honour to forward, for the information of His Excellency the Commander- ■ 
In-Chief in India, the following report of the operations of the Gilgit force in the relief ; 

of Chitral, from the 23rd March to the 23rd April 1895. . . . i 

2. About the 9th February I received orders from the Resident in Kashmir to hold 
half the 32nd Pioneers in readiness to move to Gilgit, but not to do so till I received , 

■ ; v x 


his or Surgeon-Major Robertson’s orders. I therefore selected 400 men to carry 20 9 > 
k t, and to move with the 100 mules forming the regimental transport in the Indus valley 

kits 3 ^ * -* the ni§ht ° f the t '£ r? i 

was directed by the Assistant British Agent, Gilgit, to move my men up to Gi git, which 
I accordingly did from Buner and Jullipur, arriving there on the 20th and 22nd. 

4 Disposition of troops remaining in Gilgit.- In accordance with your telegram 
N® L-F.C, I assumed command of the Gilgit Force and marched out with 200 Pioneers, 

” J 5 ? rPCt ed the other half to escort next day the two guns of No. 1 Kashmir Mountain 
Batterv which I had suggested should be brought in from Nomal to Gilgit, and also called 
up 200 more Pioneers from Buner to Gilgit, and directed the remainder o the 32nd 
Pioneers to discontinue work on the road and proceed to Chdas Fort releasing x 50 
Kashmir troops to strengthen the posts along the Indus valley m strength at Bunji 

and Ram ghat bridge. . . j , n « 

, Gupis-Ghizr, 23rd to 3 ist March ,<? 95 ._The two detachments arrived at Gupis 
on the 26th and 27th March, where the mule transport was changed to coolie and local 
oonv carriage, to enable the Government transport to work in the conveyance of stores 
between Gilgit and Gupis. An opportunity was taken here to further reduce the stores 
required to be carried by dropping our Pioneer equipment, etc. The march was resumed 
aglin on the 27th and 28th March, and Ghizr was reached by the two columns on the 30th 
and 31st March, respectively, snow lying on the ground to the depth of a foot. 

6 Supplies— The unfortunate absence of Captain Bretherton, Deputy Assistant 
Commissary General in Mastuj, was a source of some anxiety as to the supplies available 
for the column, as 1 wished to be independent of the stocks that might be available 
in the places we were attempting to relieve. At Gupis we could not ascertain what 
supplies had been sent forward, and the balances there were insufficient to take more 
han was necessary for the road, although they were near the base at Gilgit for replen- 
ishing their stock. At Ghizr I found there was sufficient for ,,000 men for ii* days, 
and probably supplies in Mastuj for the garrison there for 16 days. I was able after 
passing Laspur to somewhat supplement our resources locally. 

, Transport —The collection of transport at Ghizr was a matter of some difficulty, 

, the f st April, before marching, it was found that many of the Yasin coolies 
J”? absconded which meant that a further reduction would have to be made in the 
supplie d be carried. An attempt was made to bring them back but only a few 
returned and I eventually found that 1 had only six days’ supplies to carry us on to 
Mastuj, but I hoped to obtain some on the road there. 

8 Sbandur Pass, ,st April .- On the 1st April I marched out with the entire 

column, as per margin, with some 500 coolies and ponies 
2 g“ ns oi NaI Kashmir ou ' {or tranS port, but after proceeding about eight miles I 

found it was impossible for the mules of the Battery and 
the pony transport to make their way through the snow 
over the unbeaten track, as they sank up to their girths 
I therefore determined to return, and on arriving at village Teru I directed Mo of the 
,,nd Pioneers, 40 Kashmir Sapper, and Miners, and 50 Hnnra Lev.es to remam there 
under Captain Borradaile, and directed him to make an attempt .0 cross the pass next day, 
I“d on arrival at Laspor, .0 entrench himself there, return the cool.e transport, and 
endeavour to open commumcarion with Mastuj. The manner ,n whtch he carped out 
'hese to. traction, is folly given in his report, herew.th attached and marked D. 

a Shandur Pa,!, mt and S rd Afril.-So enable him to proceed 1 left all the 
coolie carriage, at Tern, and after transferring all k.fo and excess stores to th pony 
transport, 1 took the remainder back to Ghirr, where the, could be more eas.ly fed, 
and I could replenish myself with stores there, a, the Hakim was beg.nnmg to bnng m 
wheat. Snow began to fall in the evening and contained through the night and the 
greater part of the following day, and April, preventing Captain Borradaile s departure 
f 'e mitted trials being made for the transport of the guns on sledges, and for that 
purpose the, were sent out to Tern on the 3rd April, and: eventually accon.pan.ed Captam 
Borradaile's party, who were able to make a start oh that day. 

Shandat Pass, la frf* .d^ft-Having assured myself of the 
commissariat supplies, 1 started with my stag officer Lie. enant^Be . 
levies, on the 5 th April, and reaped Laspnr on the 6 fo Urn 
Lieutenant Peterson were' not able to leave till the sth April 

on the 9th April. Mil- 


tain Battery. 

<sq6 of the 32nd Pioneers. 

40 of the Kashmir Sappers and 
Miners. 

100 Levies. 
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The crossing of the Shandur Pass was an arduous undertaking, and at the most 
unseasonable time of the year, but I am proud to say that the trials were most cheerfully 
borne. Unfortunately for us recent falls had made the snow some three to four feet deep 
and obliterated any track that may have existed. We could hardly expect to cross 
without some cases of snow-blindness and frost-bite, and of these in the whole column the 
total cases were 63 of the former and 43 of the latter; only the cases of frost-bite 
were severe. 

11. Lasp-ur, 6th and pth April . — On the afternoon of his arrival, Captain Borradaile, 
hearing of the enemy in the neighbourhood, reconnoitred about two miles in the Mastuj 
direction, and on the following day, 6th April, advanced as far as Gasht with his recon- 
naissance. The levies going in advance discovered that the enemy had constructed 
sangars on our line of advance at Chakalwat. On the recommendation of the medical officer 
to allow of the cases of snow-blindness recovering, a halt was made on the 7th April. 
Raja Akhbar Khan and 50 levies arrived in camp on this day. 

12. Gasht , 8th April.—' Considering that any delay would permit of a greater concourse 

2 guns of No. 1 Kashmir Moun- of the enemy at Chakalwat ( Darband on the map), I 
o Tao eers determined not to wait for the second detachment of the 

40° of the 3 Kashmir ^Sappers and 32nd Pioneers, under Lieutenant Peterson, and to proceed 

Miners. next day, 8th April, to Gasht, which I accordingly did with 

jSoA.c.vies. a force, strength as per margin, the guns being carried by 

280 coolies. On arrival I proceeded to some high ground be- 

~™ yond the village of Gasht, and could distinctly see the 

enemy sitting in their sangars on the left bank of the river and men creeping up the steep 
Shalaf hill on the right bank to positions above their stone shoots. 

Lieutenant Beynon with a few picked Hunza levies ascended the high hills almost 
behind the right rear of the enemy’s position, and brought back an extremely good 

sketch of the whole of the position, a copy of which is attached to the report. 

I immediately sent back for Raja Akhbar Khan and his 50 levies, who joined us during 
the night. 

13. Action of Chakalwat, 9th April.— On the morning of the 9th April I advanced 
to the attack of the enemy. In the early morning Lieutenant Beynon, with the Hunza 
levies, ascended the high hills on the left bank of the river, to turn the right of the position 
and attack in rear. The Punyal levies were sent up the hills on the right bank to turn 
put the men above the stone shoots. 

I advanced in the following manner 

Half company, 32nd Pioneers— -advanced guard. 

Kashmir Sappers and Miners. V 

Half Company 32nd Pioneers. / . 

Two guns, 1st Kashmir Mountain Battery, carried by coolies- ( Majn body. 

One company, 32nd Pioneers J 

The baggage, under escort of the rear guard, remained in Gasht till ordered forward 
after the action. 

An advance was made to the river where the bridge had been broken, but sufficiently 
repaired by the Sappers and Miners for the passage of the infantry, the guns forded the 
river, and the force ascended to the fan facing the right sangar of the enemy’s position. 

13 A. Orders for attack . — My instructions for the attack were that the advanced 
guard were to leave the road and form up on the highest part of the fan faring “ A" 
Sangar (see sketch facing page 39) which was to be silenced by volley firing and the guns ; 
the same course to he afterwards adopted on‘‘B” Sangar when an opportunity would 
probably offer itself for the infantry to descend to the river bed and ascend to the left 
bank to enfilade the enemy in the remaining sangars, which would, no doubt, be vacated 
on the appearance of the levies under Lieutenant Beynon in their rear. 

14. Configuration of ground,— The configuration of the ground was as follows:— 

The road from the river after leaving Gasht brought us on to an alluvial fan, the ascent to 
which was short and steep, it was covered with boulders and intersected with nalas, the 
road led across this fan and then along the foot of steep shale slopes and shoots within 
500 yards of the line of sangars crowning the opposite side of the river bank, and totally 
devoid of any sort or description of cover for some two miles; it could also be swept by 
avalanches of stones set in motion by a few men placed on the heights above for that 
purpose. ' 
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15. Enemy's position.— The enemy's position consisted of a line of s an gars blocking 
the roads from the river up to the alluvial fan on which they were placed. The right of the 
position was protected by a snow glacier which descended into the river bed, and 
furthermore, by sangars which extended into the snow line up the spur of die hills,— 

( vide sketch facing page 39). 

16. Course of the action.*- The course of the action was as follows; — 

The advanced guard formed up at about 800 yards from the position, and the main 
body in rear. 

The 32nd Pioneers then advanced to the attack — 

One section, “ C ” Company extended ( left of line ). 

One „ “ C ” „ „ in support. 

Two Sections , {t C” Company 1 

> in reserve. 

“ A ,§ Company J 

The guns now took up position on the right and opened on c< A ” Sangars at a range 
of 825 yards. 

As the action progressed, the supporting section of u C ” Company advanced and 
reinforced. The remaining half of tc C }) Company advanced, and leaving sufficient space 
for the guns, took up their position in the firing line on the extreme right. 

Volley firing at first was opened at 800 yards, but the firing line advanced 15010 
200 yards as the action progressed. At a later stage one section of “ A ” Company 
was pushed up to fill a gap on the right of the guns in action in the centre of the line. 

The enemy, after receiving some well directed volleys and correctly-placed shells, 
were seen to vacate “ A u Sangar by twos and threes, until it was finally emptied. 

17. Flank Attack . — During our advance to the fan, shots were heard in the direction 
of the hills, Lieutenant Beynon having come into contact with the enemy in their sangars 
up the hill-side, who were driven from ridge to ridge. 

18. Flight of enemy. — When “A” Sangar was vacated, attention was directed on a B u 
Sangar , and the same course adopted with the same result : at the same time those driven 
down from the hills above streamed into the plain and there was then a general flight. 
Six shrapnel were fired into the flying enemy at ranges of 1,000, 1,200, and 1,350 yards 
(three rounds per gun). 

19. Capture of enemy 1 s position . — A general advance was then made down precipi- 
tous banks to the bed of the river, covered by the fire of the reserves, the river forded, and 
Sangars “A” and B ” occupied. The guns were then carried across, and the whole line 
of sangars having been vacated, the column was re-formed on the fan ; the time taken in 
crossing enabled the enemy to get well on their way to Mastuj : the advance was then 
continued to a village a mile and a half further along the bed of the river, where a halt 
was made. 

20. General details . — The casualties consisted of one man of the 32nd Pioneers 
severely wounded, and the three Kashmir Sappers slightly. 

The action commenced at 10-30 A. M., and lasted one hour. The position was of 
unusual natural strength, and the disposition of the sangars showed considerable tactical 
ability, being placed on the edge of high cliffs on the left bank of the river. 

The enemy were computed at 400 to 500 and were armed with Martini-Henry and 
Snider rifles ; several dead were found in the sangars and the losses I estimate to have 
been from 50 to 60. 

The whole action was carried out with the extreme steadiness of an ordinary morning 
parade, the volleys being well delivered and controlled. 

21. Advance on Mastuj \ — After a halt we continued our advance by the left bank 
till within three miles of Mastuj, where the river was forded and the garrison of Mastuj 
was seen drawn up on the crest of the fan. 

During the day-time the garrison had noticed the enemy gradually vacating their 
positions ; some were said to have heard our volleys and guns. By evening the enemy 
bad all gone towards Chitral, and. the garrison were able to turn out after an investment 
of eighteen days. 

The column arrived in Mastuj at about 5 P.M., and the baggage guard by 8 P. M. 

22. Mastuj , 10th to T 2 tk April . — From the loth to 12th a halt was made in Mastuj 
to allow of arrangements for supplies and transport for our own onward progress ; the 
syun» were mounted on local nomVc and the second detachment of the 32nd Pioneers 
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arrived on the nth April, accompanied by Surgeon-Captain Luard, Indian Medica 
Service, with the base hospital, which was established at Mastuj. 

On the ioth April I ordered Captain Bretherton, Deputy Assistant Commissary- 
General, to return to Ghizr and carry out the duties of his office between Gilgit and 
that place. 

Opportunity was taken during this period to repair the bridge over the Yarkhun 
river, one mile below Mastuj, and on the nth April a reconnaissance was made by the 
levies, who reported that the enemy were preparing a strong position on the Nisa Gol. 

23. Reconnaissance of Nisa Gol. — On the 12th April a further reconnaissance w a 
made with the levies under Lieutenant Beynon, the enemy perceiving his actions. 

An excellent sketch (facing page 40) of their position was the result, and clearly 
ided me in my course of action, and ladders were also made to use in crossing the 
main nala where practicable. 

24. Description of enemy's position at Nisa Gol.— The position of Nisa Gol was a 
ractically strong one and considered by the Chitralis to be impregnable. It is situated 

on a fan, having a deep nala bisecting it from far away inside the hills to the Yarkhun. 
river the walls of the nala being perfectly precipitous and from 200 to 300 feet deep 
The main road “ D ” (sketch facing page 40) runs along the whole length of the fan, 
winding down to the bottom of the nala near the river and up the other side into the 
corresponding half of the fan. The second path “ C ” ( vide sketch facing page 40) is a 
mere goatt-rack, which goes almost straight down and up the other side ; this was de- 
stroyed on our side of the nala . The enemy had erected sangars at the head of these 
roads which entirely commanded the approaches, and would have swept us away if we had 

used them. 

The sangars were sunk into the ground, and head-cover as provided by a covering 
of timber and stones. 

On the left of their position they had sangars on the spur of the hill in a general 
line with the sangars on the plain, and on the hill above, parties of men were stationed to 
throw down stones. Sangar No. 16 (see sketch facing page 40) was fortunately un- 
occupied. On the right of their position, across the river and slightly in advance of the 
general line, they had another line of sangars on a spur stretching away high up into the 

snow line* 

25. Orders for attack. — My orders for the attack were therefore as follows : 

The advanced guard, on gaining the maidan , was to make its way well up to the right 
and high up the fan, where the formation of the ground favoured an advance under 
cover to within 500 yards of the nala. It was directed to direct its attack on Sangar 
No 1 7 with well directed volleys, till the guns and remainder of the force came into 
position. Sangar No. 17 was first to be demolished, and attention then to be directed on 
the main sangars, x 2 — 15, while the levies made their way high up the nala in search of 
a path for a possible point to cross and turn the left of the enemy's position, and on the 
enemy being seen to retire a general advance to be made. 

26. Advance from Mastuj, 13th April. — I advanced from Mastuj at 7 A.M. on the 

1 3th April with the force as per margin, the baggage 
being left behind till orders were received for its advance 
under the escort of a portion of the garrison. There was 
some time lost and difficulty experienced in crossing the 
Yarkhun river. The advanced guard coming in contact 
with the enemy at 10-30 A.M., advanced too much towards 

the centre of the plain and the attack was carried out as follows : — 

27. Action of Nisa Gol, 13th April i8g $. — The advanced guard, “A" Company, 
deployed into line and advanced in extended order when within 900 yards of the position 
forming its own supports and became the extreme left of the firing line. “ C" Company, 
following soon after, prolonged the line to the right, also forming its own supports, “ E ” 
and ‘‘ G” Companies in reserve, in column of half-companies, forming single rank and 
opening out to one pace as they advanced. 

Reinforcements being called for, “ E” Company advanced and prolonged the line to 
the right. “ G ” Company being called up similarly, later on formed the extreme right of 
the firing line. The levies well on the right rather higher up the nala. 

While these movements were being executed, the battery came into action opposite 
No. 17 Sangar, at a range of 500 yards, with common shell, which knocked down the 
wall of the sangar to a height of about three feet, and fire from it was for a short time 
silenced. The guns then advanced against the large Sangar No, t6, which was not 


2 guns of No. 1, Kashmir Moun- 
tain Battery. 

382 of the 32nd Pioneers. 

40 of the Kashmir Sappers. 

100 of the 4th Kashmir Infantry. 
100 Levies. 
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visible till within 150 yards and was luckily unoccupied. The defenders of No. 17 
Sangar having resumed their fire, I directed the guns to fire at it again ; after two com- 
mon shell and two case had been fired into it at a range of 275 yards, its fire ceased and 
the guns were retired. The fire from this sangar was desultory for the remainder of the 
action ; the levies now proceeded up the nala to carry out their turning movements, 
and were left to their own devices in carrying them out. 

The infantry having deployed, A ” and u C ” Companies kept the enemy engaged 
directly in front along the main line of sangars, the latter company occasionally directing 
its fire half right against the sangar s on the hills on that Sank. “ E” and u G ” Com- 
panies 1 fire was almost entirely directed against the hill sangars, occasional volleys being 
directed on small parties of the enemy occupying hill-tops 800 or 900 yards distant. 

The general average distance at which fire was opened to the front was opened and 
kept up at 250 to 300 yards. 

The artillery moving to another position opened fire on sangars in the centre of the 
enemy's position at a range of 875 yards, and afterwards on Sangar No. ii on the right 
centre of the enemy's position, at ranges from 1,050 to 1,200 yards. 

28. Method of crossing the nala . — After Sangar No. 17 had been somewhat silen- 
ced, Lieutenant Beynon, my Staff Officer, informed me that a goat-path had been obser- 
ved on the other side of the nala and a practicable spot to attempt a crossing, and asked 
me for leave to take the Kashmir Sappers to make a practicable path down into the 
nala, and the company of the 4th Kashmir Infantry to cross it, when made, under cover 
of the fire of the deployed infantry. The scaling ladders were brought up and lowered, 
and after half an hour's work a track was made to the bottom of the nala and an ascent 
by the goat-track on the further side assured. A party of 10 Kashmir Sappers, with 
Lieutenant Beynon, Lieutenant Moberly, commanding ttie company of the 4th Kashmir 
Infantry, and Lieutenant Oldham, Royal Engineers, commanding the Kashmir Sappers, 
descended, and were being followed by the 4th Kashmir Infantry, when some guncotton 
lying open on the ground at the commencement of the track was ignited by a bullet 
striking it. A temporary retirement of the line of those near the explosive to cover 
some thirty yards in rear was ordered, but speedily brought to the front again when no 
danger of an explosion was to be apprehended. Eventually a party of about fifteen 
reached the other bank, and almost simultaneously with the turning movement of the 
levies, who had reached No. 17 Sangar and its vicinity, having run the gauntlet of a 
stone shoot in their course. 

29. Flight of the enemy.— The appearance of the bodies on the enemy's left caused 
a general flight, and they streamed out of their sangars in a long line, with the guns 
firing at ranges from 950 to 1,425 yards and under volleys from the infantry. The ground 
falling away near their line of retreat did not favour our fire and protected them till 
almost out of range. 

30. Advance of main body across nala .— A general advance was then made across 
the nala by paths “ C " and “ D," and as soon as a company could be mustered, it was 
sent in pursuit ; but their flight was extremely rapid and came no longer under our fire; 
the enemy in the sangars on the left bank of the river disappeared into the snow, while 
those on the right bank who escaped our fire fled towards Drasan. 

31. General details of action .— We bivouacked - that night opposite Sanoghar, close 
to the scene of action. I attach a list of our casualties, 

Confronted as they were by an enemy they could not see, 1 cannot speak too highly 
of the extreme steadiness and bravery of the troops during the course of the action 
which lasted two hours, and during which they were subjected to a very heavy and trying 
fire from the front and left flank. 

Some 40 of Umra Khan's Jandolis were reported to be in the enemy's sangars; the 
fire was entirely from Martini-Henry and Snider rifles, the wounds being principally from 
the former. 

The fire discipline on our side was excellent and contributed materially in keeping 
down the fire from' the sangars. 

32, Enemy's casualties.— I estimate the. number of the Chitralis opposed to us to 
have been some 1,500 or more, and their casualties from native reports to have been some 
60 killed and 100 wounded. 

33, Wounded.— Our wounded were returned to Mastuj under the escort of the 
garrison (who brought out the baggage) the next morning, under the personal superin- 
tendence of Surgeon Captain Luard, Indian Medical Service, charpoys having been 
obtained for them from Sanoghar. 


34. Kila Drasan, 14th April. — On the 14th April I marched to Kila Drasan, with 
the object of seeing to what extent the enemy might be on my right flank, as Muhammad 
Isa had fled in that direction ; the road being broken, a long detour had to be made up a 
spur some 2,000 feet high above the road, which brought us on to a pamir- like elevation, 
and led over grassy downs straight above Kila Drasan, which was found to be empty ; the 
bridge here was destroyed, but repaired from material obtained from the fort by the 
levies and 32nd Pioneers. The rear guard did not get in till after dark, and many of the 
coolies deserted. There were large supplies of grain, etc., in the fort, but as the villages 
were entirety deserted, no coolies could be found to carry it away. 

35. Kkusht, i$th April.— On the 15th the column marched to Khusht, rain falling 
steadily all day. 

36. Lun, 16th April. — On the 16th I marched to Lun, the rain ceasing about 
midday ; this was a very bad and trying march. 

37. Barnas, ipth April.— On the 17th a march was made to Barnas ; the bridge 
over the river at Pret having been broken, the troops forded the river breast-high, about 
a mile above Barnas ; this was carried out under great difficulties, and I received great 
assistance from the levies, who stood below the crossing in the stream and saved many 
men from being washed away, and recovered kits floating down the stream. 

38. Maroi, 18th April.— On the 18th we proceeded only as far as Maroi, which the 
enemy were reported to be holding, but was found evacuated on arrival. Mahummad Isa 
and his following, keeping a march ahead of us, had only left the place that morning. 

39. Koghazi, 19th April.— On the 19th I arrived at Koghazi. Having heard that the 
Guland Gol was being held, preparations were made to bridge the river in order to crown 
the heights on the right bank. The levies being sent ahead to reconnoitre found the 
Guland Gol unoccupied ; having mended the bridge over the torrent bearing that name, 
they advanced into Koghazi. The bridging operations over the river were therefore 
discontinued, and the column marched direct to that village. In the afternoon a letter 
was received from Surgeon-Major Robertson, C.S.I., informing us that Sher Afzal had fled 
southwards and the investment of Chitral had been raised. 

40. Chitral , 20th April to 2grd April.—' On the 20th the column marched at 6 a.m., 


and arrived in Chitral by 2 P.M. 

The garrison had been invested for 47 days and some of the enemy’s sangars were 

within twenty yards of the fort walls. . 

The column encamped for three days south of the fort, and on the 23rd April the 
whole force including the garrison moved into a new camp on more open ground, on a 
spur commanding the valley, leaving a guard of 50 men in the fort for the protection of 

the new Mehtar* 

On the following days steps were taken to entrench the position* and commumca- 

tions were opened up with the Chitral Relief Force at Dir 

1 am thankful to say that my task was carried cut with so little loss of We. 

41. Levies .— I would beg to record the excellent assistance I received from the levies, 
to, those under Raja Akhbar Khan of Cher Kila, the Hunza Levies under Wazir Huma- 
yun the Na^ar Levies under Wazir Tyfoo, and the Sai Levies under Wazir -hah Mirza, 
all but the Nao-ar levies were continually with me, and were of the greatest value to me in 
scouting and crowning the heights ; both at Chakalwat and Nisa Gol they rendered me the 
greatest assistance in turning the respective positions and clearing the way for an advance, 
and I trust their services may receive some recognition from the Government of India j 

42. 1 desire to bring to the favourable notice of His Excellency the Commander- in| 

Chief the following officers \~ mm . ft 

Captain H. B. Borradaile, 32nd Pioneers, who has commanded the regimendV 

throughout. This officer showed great determination and resolution in taking the fvrsty 
partyand guns over the Shandur Pass, and has commanded the regiment with great sp,nt| 
and gatanfry throughout the arduous march to Chitral, and 1 strongly recommend h,m | 

fnr some mark of distinction. ■ 

UeutenantW. G. L. Beynon, 3rd Gurkhas, Stag Officer to the force to whose 

valuable aid l am much indebted lor reconnoitring the enemy's positions at Chakabvat and 
IT goIIu carryTug ou. which he showed great spirit and resolution, and I stroug.y 

"““e?aS CT StLTt! R^“ry, on specia, duty, Giigit, to whose energy 

and determination l am indebted for the guns being earn ■ ’ nresenr * ha< i 

Kas and his gallantry and example in exercismg them ,n the held, for them present, had 

a great moral effect on the enemy. 


■ Sergeant Reeves, Commissariat Department, who had entire charge of the commis- 
sariat arrangements of the column ; his task was not a light one, as transport had to be 
locally obtained, as well as provisions to supplement our scanty stock. . . 

Hospital- Assistant Narinjan Dass, 32nd Pioneers, who carried out his duties in the 

field with great spirit and resolution. 

Captain Borradaile brings to my notice the excellent service rendered in the field 
by the following Native officers, and I concur in his recommendation 
Subadar Baga Singh, 32nd Pioneers. 

Subadar Prem Singh, 32nd Pioneers. 

Lieutenant Stewart, Royal Artillery, Commanding No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery, 
brings to my notice the following men of his battery : — 

No. 64, Havildar Dharm Singh, No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery. 

No. 63, Havildar Bulwan Singh, No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery. 

All these recommendations I would cordially beg to endorse. 

I desire also to record that the medical arrangements were worked with preci- 
sion throughout the march, particularly when crossing the Shandur Pass, when there were 
so many cases of frost-bite and snow-blindness to be dealt with. 

I would beg to bring to your notice the services of Lieutenant F. J. Moberly, D.S.O., 
who commanded the posts at Mastuj after the departure of Captain Ross, and for the able 
manner in which he proceeded to Buni and withdrew the small party under Lieutenant Jones. 

Since writing this despatch I have had an opportunity of reading the combined report 
of Lieutenants Edwardes, 2nd Bombay Infantry, and Fowler, Royal Engineers, on the 
defence of their position at Reshun, in which they showed the greatest gallantry, and 
I now recommend both these officers for the Distinguished Service Order. Their 
preparations for and the way in which they carried out the defence of their post reflect 
the highest credit on them both, and they were ably assisted by the sepoys of the 4th 
Kashmir Rifles, who nobly devoted their lives in the defence of their position. 

I would also beg to bring to your notice, for favourable consideration, the gallant 
behaviour of Lieutenant Jones, 14th Sikhs, who successfully brought off the survivors of his 
party after Captain Ross had been killed at Koragh. I have already forwarded this 
officer’s report from Mastuj. 

D. 

Dated Laspur, the 7th April 1895. 

From— Captain H. B. Borradaile, 32nd Pioneers, 

To— The Staff Officer, Gilgit Column. 

I have the honour to submit the following diary of my movements since the 1st instant, 
for the information of Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, Commanding the Force. 

April 2nd . — Halted at Teerah, owing to snowstorm. 

A pril 3rd . — Started for Langar, with 200 Pioneers, 40 Sappers and Miners under 
Lieutenant Oldham, Royal Engineers, and one section of No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery, 
under Lieutenant Stewart, Royal Artillery, at 1 1 a.m. Advanced guard and baggage 
reached Langar, 8 P.M. Guns and rear-guard did not reach till 10-30 P.M. Guns were 
carried the last seven miles through heavy snow by Pioneers and some men of the 
Ragonath Regiment. 

April 4th. — Marched for Laspur, 9 A.M. Guns and detachment of Ragonath Regi- 
ment were left behind to come on next day. Arrived Laspur, 7 P.M. 

April 5th. — Selected portion of village suitable for entrenching. Moved all the men 
in. Twenty-five cases of frost-bite, result of last two days’ march through snow ; many 
cases of snow-blindness, more or less serious, although the greater portion of the men 
were provided with snow-goggles. Section No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery, and detach- 
ment of Ragonath Regiment, under Lieutenant Gough, marched in to-day, 4 P.M. Guns 
were carried by coolies from Langar to this place. At 5 P.M. on information received of 
small body of enemy having been seen about a mile from Laspur, started with 100 men, to 
reconnoitre. At 6 P.M. saw smoke in distance, and several men on horseback and on foot 
running in that direction. As it was getting dark, I returned to camp. One of the Hunza 
levies, who had gone on ahead of the main body, was seized by a party of men in ambush, 
and taken off; report of this was only received on our return to camp. 

April 6th. — Started at 7 A.M. with 120 Pioneers and one section of No. 1 Kashmir 
Mountain Battery, to reconnoitre in the direction of Rahman village. Passed place from 
whence we saw smoke issuing during yesterday’s reconnaissance. Sangars had been 


“ 1 ;:^ Learnt from local sources 

pushed the reconnaissance as far as the village r ©f r Gasht ° nd Rahman \ Du ™g day I 
learnt that the enemy, in numbers varying by report from three , ten mi,es dl * tant : here 1 
were entrenched near Chakalwat three mifes further on ^ adn< ! ^ hundred, 

were tired, many of them, especially the gunners suffering L W * 8 ^ ^ the men 
mind to return. 1 ® sore-cyes, I made up my 

Some Hunza levies, whom I had sent on beyond Gasht 
havmg seen the enemy i„ the distance, occupying sugars on both fl ’- re P orted 
The force returned to camp at 8 a.m. S * b ° th SldeS of the nver - 

GILGIT FORCE. 

RetUrn ° f Casmlti ^ <* action at Chakalwat on 9 th April i8 95 . 

Summary. 

< ~ > ff lcers ~kCled nil — wounded i—missina nil 
AWC.™W Oncers and Uc-KUC nil - mu Z M 3 -. missi „. ^ 
Nominal Rrtttpm n t? * 



Rank. 

Name, 

Description of 
wound — dangerous, 
severe, or slight. 

Nature of wound. 

Subadar 

Manktu 

Slight . , 

Gunshot wound in neck. 


Nominal Return of Non-Commissioned Officers and Men Wounded. 


Regi- 

mental 

No. 

Rank. 

Name, 

Description of 
wound —dangerous 
severe, or slight, 

» Nature of wound. 



Kashmir Sappers and Miners. 



407 

395 

Sepoy 

n * • 

Kaku . .. 

Guta • . , . 

Slight . 

t» * , 

Gunshot wound, finger. 

»> n crown of 

head. 



32ND Pioneers. 



2633 

Sepoy 

Budha Singh . , 

Severe * . 

Gunshot wound, neck and 
right shoulder. 


ChITRAL ; 

The 8th May iS 9 3, 


. 1 


J. G. KELLY, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
32nd Pioneers, Commanding digit Force. 

GILGIT FORCE. 

Returns of Casualties in action at Nisa Gol on 13th April i8g$. 

Summary, 

Officers— killed nil — -wounded r— missing nil. 

Non-Commissioned Officers and Men — killed 7 — wounded 12 — missing nil. 
Nominal Return of Officers Wounded. 


Rank, 


Name, 


Description of 
I wound— dangerous, 
severe, or slight* 


Jemadar 


32ND Pioneers. 
I Sher Singh 


Nature of wound. 


j Severe * . Gunshot wound, right aide 

of chest* 


1 



Nominal return of Non-Commissioned Officers and Men killed. 


Regi- 
mental , 
No. 


Nature of wound. 


1893 Sepoy 


14 Naick . • 


32ND Pioneers, 


. Jiwan Singh 
l Bhagat Singh 


. . . Gunshot wound> chest 


>J i> »* 


No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery. 


. . . . Gunshot wound in chest. 


342 Sepoy 


Temporary Establishment. 
. Suja Shah • • « 

. Alewah . ♦ • 

4TH Kashmir Infantry. 

. Mani Ram Ranna , 

. Parbir Gharti • ♦ • * 


. Gunshot wound in head. 


it >r n 


. Gunshot wound,- chest 


a m » 


Nominal Return of Non-Commissioned Officers and Men wounded. 


Reg*- „ , 

mental Rank. 

No. 


Description of 

wound— dangerous, Nature of wound, 

severe, or slight* 



1699 Havildar 
1867 Naick 


32ND Pioneers. 
Wadhawa Singh « 
Harnam Singh . • 


Dangerous . * Gunshot wound, chest 


Severe . 


2167 Lance-Naick . J Jawahir Singh 
2448 Sepoy . .1 Duma Singh 


2978 » 
2991 „ 


Ishar Singh 

Wazir Singh 
Mai Singh 


No. 1 Kashmir' Mountain 
Battery. 


Severe • 


38 Havildar- Major . Piranditta 
63 Havildar . . Bulwan Singh 


182 Gunner • . Sonoo 


I Slight 


Dangerous 


Kashmir Sappers and Miners, 


„ left 


Gunshot wound, neck. 


forehead. 

Gunshot wound, right 
ankle. 

• Gunshot w'ound, right leg, 
, „ j, left foot. 


. Gunshot wound, right arm 
and shoulder, 

. Gunshot wound, right 
; buttock, 

. 1 Gunshot wound, right 
side, left gfeifr, and left 
thigh. 


71 Havildar . • Kiwan Singh 

51 Sepoy • • Rupa . 


. Dangerous . Gunshot wound, thigh. 


i Severe « 


„ shoulder. 


Chitral 

The 8th May. 


■ 1 

189$, j 


J. G. KELLY, Leiutenant-Colonel , 

3 and Pioneers, Commanding Gil git Forcfy 
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Chitral. 

No. 531.— The Right Hon'ble the Viceroy and Governor General of India in Council 
has the utmost gratification in directing the publication of a letter from the Adjutant- 
General in India, forwarding a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Kelly, 32nd Pioneers, 
Commanding the Gilgit Force, with which is transmitted a despatch from Captain C. V. F. 
Townshend, Central India Horse, commanding the garrison of Chitral during the siege of 
that fort from the 3rd March to the 18th April 1895 by the forces of Sher Afzal and Umra 
Khan of Jandoi. 

2 . The Commander-in-Chief in India has expressed his high appreciation of the 
achievement recounted in the despatch, and his words will, His Excellency in Council 
feels assured, be deeply felt by every subject of Her Majesty throughout the British 
Empire. The steady front shown to the enemy, the Military skill displayed In the conduct 
of the defence, the cheerful endurance of all the hardships of the siege, the gallant 
demeanour of the troops, and the conspicuous examples of heroism and intrepidity recorded, 
will ever be remembered as forming a glorious episode in the history of the Indian 
Empire and of its army. 

3. The Governor General in Council joins with the Commander-in-Chief in deploring 
the loss of Captain Baird, General Baj Singh* and Major Bhikam Singh, and of so many 
other brave soldiers who fell in the discharge of their duty ; their widows, children, 
and dependent relations will not be forgotten by the Government of India; and His 
Excellency in Council directs that the grant of six months* pay to the garrison, notified in 
a separate General Order of this date, shall be paid to the heirs of those killed, in addition 
to the pensions to which they may be entitled. 

4. Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, has already been pleased to express 
Her gracious approbation of the successful efforts of Her troops, and His Excellency in 
Council desires to tender to Surgeon -Major Robertson* C.S.L, British Agent, to Captain 
Townshend, commanding the troops, and to the whole garrison his heartfelt congratula- 
tions on their gallant defence of the position entrusted to them, while it is an especial 
pleasure to His Excellency in Council to recognise the devoted aid given by the loyal 
troops of His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 


No. 769-6., dated Simla, the 22nd May 1895. 

Prom— The Adjutant-General in India, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department 

l have the honor by direction of the" Commander-in-Chief to forward a letter from 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Kelly, 32nd Pioneers, Commanding the Gilgit Force, enclosing a 
report by Captain C. V. F. Townshend, Central India Horse, of the siege of Chitral from 
the 3rd March to 1 8th April 1895. 

His Excellency recommends that Captain Townshend’s report may be treated as a 
despatch. 

2. The exemplary coolness, intrepidity and energy exhibited by Captain Townshend f 
(on whom the military command of the troops devolved on Captain C» P. Campbell, \ 
Central India Horse, being wounded), and the valour and endurance displayed by all ranks i 
under his command in the defence of the Fort of Chitral, have added greatly to the \ 
prestige of the British arms, and will, His Excellency confidently thinks, elicit the admira- \ 
tion of all who read this account of the gallant defence made by a small party of Her \ 
Majesty's Forces combined with the troops of His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir j 
against heavy odds, when shut up in a fort in the heart of an enemy’s country many miles j 
away from succour and support, 

3. The investment of the Chitral Fort began on the 4th March 1895 after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to oppose the advance of Sher AfzaFs troops in the vicinity of Chitral on 
the preceding day. 

; 1 -The casualties in the engagement were heavy,— Captain J. McD* Baird, 34th Punjab 
Infantry, General Baj Singh and Major Bhikam Singh of the Imperial Service Troops, a. 
'■Hospital Assistant and 21 non-commissioned officers and men being killed^ whilst Cagtaiii’, '• 
Campbell, Central India Horse, Jemadar Rab-Nawaz Khan, Khan Banadur, 15th Bengal 
Lancers, and 28 non-commissioned officers and men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles were 
wounded. 

4. From the 4th March to the date of the raising of the siege, Captain Townshend’* 
diary is a record of arduous work cheerfully performed, of difficulties encountered and 

v 2 


surmounted, and of privations suffered without murmur by the small and a-sli * 

Every night officers and men were at their posts, or sleeping accoutred reJ ! gaCnson ' 
and repulse each assault; every day fatio-ue n, r H« P ° tred ready to receive 

the defences ; the enemy was no despicable one • they were rnosbv^ "4 str . e " gthenin g 
rifles and possessed unlimited supplies of ammunition and the^eH ^ W ‘ th , modern 
conducted the siege showed then, tehee 

The careful plans adopted by Captain Townshend in order to defeat the tacf r 
the enemy are in His Excellency's opinion deserving of high praise. CS ° ? 

5. Whilst the whole history of the sieofe forms a brilliant rUnf. • 

military history, His Excellency refers specially to whL proved V ^ *,° f Indian 

noteworthy episodes of the siege, the sortie made by Lieutenant nlley 

y h a Sma pafty 0f hls men and of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, for the purpose of bjf 
the enemy s mine, which had come into dangerous proximity to the W 77’^ “ P 
was most gallantly and successfully conducted with a loss of 21 killed d , be SOrtie 
side, and 60 on that of the enemy. 1 kl " ed andw °™dedon our 

6. On the 3rd March the strength of the garrison, all told was „n n ef *• 

4di^lSshmlr Wifles— 3 ^ 1 " of "all ranks. T ******** ^^7,6 

-■ amongst the native tan^S^ ««<- 

7. rhe Commander-in-Chief HpnlnrA * . ^ ^dled ana 60 wounded. 

of the lives of the brave men who fen Tnd id" 1 ‘’"I" A "° y ■ the ‘“ s 

death of Captain J. McD. Baird, 24th Punjab Infantrv a cr j speciall y a!lud e to the 

of great promise. His Excellency also deplores the ^oJ ^ aCCOm P ,ished officer 
Kashmir in the deaths of General Baj Singh, Major BhikaJs "^ ^ th ® Mahara J a of 
soldiers who fell in this heroic and sLe^ f ^ ^f. the brave 

separately, but His Excellency especially wishes toplacfon "record* h^" r *“ SUbmitted 
of the meritorious services rendered by Captain C V E T T l e 113 a PP r eciation 
and theofificers mentioned by him, via.,— ' ‘ r ° wnshend > Central India Horse 

Lieutenant B. E. M Gurdon, Indian Staff Corps Assistant Rrif! 1, a 
Lieutenant H. K. Harley, 14th Sikhs. P ' 1 B sh A § ent a * Chitral. 

Surgeon -Captain H. F. Whitchurch, Indian Medical Service. 

I ne conspicuous bravery shewn hv the la<?f nama^ cc 

Bair His d E ath li aVing f bGen " a ae P a ^e cormunlltbn CCaSi0n ^ 

certain NaZ t omt has ™-tio„ed 

Kashmir Rifles. commiss.oned officers of the 14th Sikhs and the 4 th 


Field Operations 

4- C - -^gUg 5 , d *« Chitral, ah May ,3g S 

to forward the despatch of thVoffiJer"commaridfngtfe S Ch“M G ! h * V ' "" b °” 0 "'' 

which, ou account of the wound received bv Caol.inV P G ? nson <i " ri ”!? th ' siege 

Horse.' °" 3rJ l895 ’ ^ C, V. V. TcwZt'i CoTJ, 

arrangements!’ cooJssMd'braferyf for fhe« b "no'doS hew^thTlt a ” d 

defence, and I strongly recommend him for some mark of distinct-inn f S ° U ° f the 

I liave r/er a”. a b ™ ght *° 

VictcH. Cross on Snrge.n-Captain Whi.cbnrchjnZ"" 8 beS "’''' al ° f ' 
With regard to the recommendation of the services of S,.h d r ‘ 

Siths, I beg permission to recommend this valuable Native^ ' 4 ' h 

I strongly commend the granting of the Order of Merit on Th. M r rsllif> - 

m» of the I4 th Sibbs and Kashmir .mperia, Service X l t 

strongly recommend the rewards to^these ’ ' lita,:r ■ "' arf * re ' a ” d 1 

during those trying events. S 1 f conspicuous gallantry 


I 



Dated Ghitral, 26th April 1895. 

From— Captain C. V, F. Townseend* Central .India Horse (late Commanding Chitral 
Fort and Officer Commanding the Escort to the British Agent), 

To— The Officer Commanding the Gilgit Force. 

I have the honour to forward a report of the siege of Chitral Fort in diary form. 

2. In forwarding the report I have the honour to mention the services of the follow- 
ing officers serving under my command throughout the siege. 

3. Lieutenant B . E . M . Gurdon , Indian Staff Corps, Assistant British Agent, Chitral* 
orders and I attached him to the detachment of the 4th Kashmir 

in his charge throughout the 
I always had the 

and l cannot sufficiently praise him. He accompanied the 
ish Agent on the 3rd March 1895, and afterwards joined Captain Baird’s party on 

■ after that officer was wounded. 

'ey, 14th Sikhs.— A very promising officer; has his detach- 
ie, order and efficiency ; in every way thoroughly reliable* 
cie and capture of the summer-house vfchere the mine was 
ishing and excellently done. 

church, Indian Medical Service, 24th Punjab Infantry.— The 
is what his work has been. He has been, recommended 
:e and skilful attention to the wounded, nhs alacrity in 
admiration oE all who have served with him. _ . 

fficers have done excellent work during the siege^ 

4 , , 4 th Sikhs. — Should certainly be promoted), a most 

d have not met abetter. He keeps h,s men in &-rate 

terrcw oj s yigilaWe during the siege was untiring; he has proved \him- 

* ■ ttn « ^ company 3 SSU 4 *. — «*>■« »" d “ h ”b "X 

: an exceiien W j \Gnrmukh Singh does. He deserves high praise, 

(ative officer eserve his ' pa ^ y 0 f 60 men from Mastuj to Chitral to Lieute/ 

the exce en 7 Nizam^ukOi ulk was murdered. If Gurmukh Singh had 

“ Gurd0n when the people were not certain as 

; shown tact and c ’ not > a catastrophe would have been the result. 

“ 1 t0,nd 

. L .U. Which captured the mine on 17th Aprih;t8y 5 . 


as put under my 

ifles, Imperial Service Troops. This detachment was 
ege. He is an excellent officer and cool to the utmost extent, 
most confidence in him, 


r Rifles. — I class these two together : both very 
)d and steady officers. Kalu Chand is, perhaps, 
two officers, Subadar Badri Nar Singh and 
iable men in this regiment, far and away. ey 
outside the fort, the place where I thought we 

lir Rifles. — I must mention the name of this 
i-i the first oDDortanity ; he was 



wounded on the 3rd March, but wen 
man. He is fit to promote to Subad 
Finally, when many did so we 
murmured, took everything calmly 
fatigues, practically getting no rest ; 
throughout the siege. The spirit of 
siege lasted the more eager they bee 
be -finer soldiers than these men of ti 
siege. The Panyalis and Gilgit men 
the fort with us They were incorpc 
rule were done by them. But the s 
used for some duty or other. The m 
fatigue parties, etc., and the servants 


same ; an excellent 


istinguish the sepoys who never 
rwork, the half ration of atta, the over- 
in accoutrements and on their alarm posts, 
lkhs was our admiration : the longer the 
ch the enemy a lesson. There could not 
hs, and they were our sheet-anchor in the 
ijah Sifat Bahadur, did excellent work in 
levies ; all the important demolitions as a 
was excellent; all non-combatants were 
mteered for work and took their share 
on the handmills grinding grain. 4^ 


siege of Chitral Fort by Captain C. V. F. ToWNSBBtfn Cent 1 
TT**. Es ‘"t to toe British Agent and C./LanZat J, 
mg the siege, grd March rSfs to night of iSth April tgg s . * 

.-About 4-30 ‘ PM. the news of the approach/^ SherAfealand 

'Centra Hotse' 0 ‘ °"‘ ** * ***** Rite 

'"‘T ° f T° secti0n unto Sakato^Badri Nat S.ngh and sent 

Sira” ITm 7 Ciptain Campbell Ordered me 

aerai, and so 1 left Subadar HarichanQ an d c Q ri fl P « -t , 

t me orders to block the Avun Ghv 1 5 " , at P ace * 

spur of the face on which the B^rt- I “ d accordingly ' 

>ad with a clear field oTfire to 2 f , °f S s'ands, -d 

that Captain grid £££%£ * TT" « 

5es, and had taken the secti^l,* to Z £ r u ‘° the 

mother 25 men to Bair/ Thk I S 7 , P T C ?' " pbdl S00n 

about half an hour Captain Campbell ordered mVto ad” ShamU 

ud they had rece/ed news that Sher AG l advance 0n a 

the plain, about 4 mil TTJTI , l 1 WaS t0 be fou »d. He 

order, half company in firing line t d S ° Uth ‘ 1 accordin gly 

found it empty Tut lsZ llT^u ' 0 ^ 7 in Sup P<> rb 

> moving about there among the trees and louse/ ,* * . ° n ’ 3nd 

zt°r 

« tr s °“ S 

mm.dia.ely ref tied by h e„emv“1 ^ Wi * h * “«»" 
nder cove/as mneb ^ j “l"*-* 

Is or SO. The en^mv ■ « « j g ^ nem steady, volleys, until 

»d men began to get Z IS"? ““"«** hoofing, -the 
1 « I- «ho hamfet or M 7 “fd" “ St0ne ‘ 

■? * we h' su stained fire from a' “ 
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and rushed on. General Baj Singh was shot dead on one side of me and Major Bhikam 
Singh of the 4th Kashmir Rifles mortally wounded on the other side. After about 30 and 
40 yards the men began to take cover, laying down behind stones, and the charge could 
not be carried home, though I tried all I could to get the men on. 

Seeing that it was hopeless, that it was impossible to carry the village, I ordered the 
men to retire, and the men collected again under the bank whence we had charged from. 
It was getting rapidly dark and the enemy were overlapping us fast. I ordered a retire- 
ment, for I saw it would not do to be caught among the stone walls and hamlets between 
us and Chitral Fort in the dark. I told off some men to carry off Captain Campbell and 
Major Bhikam Singh, and sent them off. I then retired my party by alternate parties 
keeping up a heavy fire whilst the men dribbled off to the rear in twos and threes by 
word of command, remaining with the last party myself. The enemy’s fire being too 
close to carry out the retirement in any other manner, I carried out the retirement in alter- 
nate parties in this way, the enemy following us up very closely and getting round our 
flanks. I rallied the men for a stand at a small house with a half walled enclosure, where 
I found the British Agent rallying the men. The British Agent then went to bring out 
the company of 14th Sikhs to support us. I begged him to get on his horse and told him 
that I would manage to get my party in all right ; the enemy were now all round us and 
their swordsmen were getting bold. The British Agent was fired at on all sides as he 
rode across the polo-ground. I commenced the retirement again, the men now having 
very little ammunition left. 

We were now fired into on all sides, front, flank and rear, from every hamlet and 
wall, and it was now quite dark and impossible at a short distance to distinguish friend 
from foe. Captain Campbell, who had been put on a pony, notwithstanding that he was 
severely wounded, helped me in keeping the men together. Crossing the polo ground the 
enemy kept up a fire on us from the houses and the orchards. On reaching the sarai 
I found 50 men of the 14th Sikhs under Lieutenant Harley, who had come out to cover 
our retreat. I directed him to cover our retirement into the fort, and, restoring order 
among the 4th Kashmir Rifles, retired into the fort ; the Sikhs covered the retreat very 
steadily. I took command now at the fort as Campbell was severely wounded. Every 
man was sent to his station. I heard that Captain Baird had been desperately wounded 
away on our right flank, and that he and Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch had not come into 
the fort. He had been wounded in the early part of the action. About 8 P.M. Surgeon- 
Captain Whitchurch came in, bringing Captain Baird, who was mortally wounded. 
Thirteen of the 4th Kashmir Rifles had stuck by them, — Gurkhas and one or two Dogras 
under Subadar Badri Nar Singh. They had had a marvellous escape. They had to charge 
one or two walls or sangars where the enemy tried to stop them ; several of the party 
were killed, Baird receiving another wound as he was being carried ; they had to rush 
one sangar with the bayonet. 

Casualties. 

Killed, — British officer : — Captain Baird, 24th Punjab Infantry. 

General Baj Singh Imperial Service Troops. 

Major Bhikam Singh 4th Kashmir Rifles. 

Hospital- Assistant Bhawani Dass, and 21 non-commissioned officers and sepoys, 4th 
Kashmir Rifles. 

Wounded.—- British officer: — Captain Campbell Central India Horse ; Jemadar Rab- 
Nawaz Khan, 15th Bengal Lancers, and 28 non-commissioned officers and sepoys of the 
4th Kashmir Rifles. 

Total 23 killed and 33 wounded = 56 killed and wounded out of 200 men, and 150 
only actually engaged. 

I recalled the picquet of 20 men at the bridge head at night, about half a mile off, and 
the Havildar managed to bring in the party without being attacked. 

Number rounds expended in action on this day= 15,935 rounds Snider, The men 
carried mostly 120 rounds aman in the pouches; much ammunition was lost by the men 
lying down with open pouches and cartridges would fall out on the ground. I orderrd 
expense ammunition to be carried in a havresack by the men after this, so as to ensure easy 
feeding, and that cartridges would not be lost. 

I should have mentioned that Lieutenant Gur don accompanied the British Ageht on 
this day, and was sent off to join Baird’s party on the right. 

4th March i8pg.~ Engaged in demolitions in the garden, east front of fort stables 
arid walls. The enemy’s rifle men fired into the fort all day from sangars thrown upon 
the hill-sides. 
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Poor Baird died this morning. 
Ammunition expended on the 3rd Marchs 


^5»935 rounds Snider-, 106 rounds per 


man* 


On this date we had over 300 rounds per man Martini ammunition, for the detach* 
ment of the 14th Sikhs, and 250 rounds per rifle, Snider for the 4th Kashmir Rifles. 

Supplies for two months and a half, putting every one in the fort on half, rations. 

The number of people drawing rations in the fort were 543? whom 406 were com- 
batants. There were 52 Chitralis amongst us, — Mehter Shuja-ul-Mulk and Adamzadas and 
servants ; 1 1 followers, 27 servants ; 16 Punyalis ; 12 munshis and chaprasis ; 7 commissariat 
and transport, etc., etc., and 6 British officers : — 

Surgeon-Major Robertson, C.S.I. • British Agent. 

Captain C. V. F. Townshend • 


Lieutenant Gurdon • 

„ H. K. Harley 
Surgeon -Cap tain Whitchurch 
Captain Campbell 


Central India Horse, Commanding British Agent's 
Escort and Commandant of the Fort. 

Assistant to the British Agent. 

14th Sikhs. 

24th Punjab Infantry. 

Central India Horse, badly wounded. 

The detachment of the 14th Sikhs numbered 99 men, and the 4th Kashmir Rifles 
numbered 301 of all ranks. 

We found the work of demolishing all the out-houses and walls around the fort, 
especially on the garden side (east side), a task of great labour and a deal of the work had 
to be done under fire. 

The fort is commanded on almost every side at ranges varying from' 700 yards. On 
the east and west faces are huge chinar trees in abundance, which we had not the time or 
materials to cut down ; the south face towards the bazar and Fateh AH Shah's house, 
about 600 yards, was encroached upon by walls and trees and summer-houses ; on the 
east face is the fort garden full of fine chinar trees and the garden surrounded by a high 
wall ; so the enemy had everything in their favour. We had made a covered way down 
to the water on the north front of the fort ; here is a tower built to guard access to the 
water which we called the Water Tower, but a covered way was necessary from this tower 
down to the river bank, some 35 yards, for the enemy would be certain to build sangars 
on the opposite (left) bank of the river to prevent our people getting water. 

Tuesday , 5th March A flag of truce arrived from Sher Afzal, with a letter 

from Umra Khan to the British Agent. We expended 200 rounds to-day. 

I had marksmen put in the towers to annoy the enemy, there being some very decent 
shots among the Sikhs. 

6th March 189 5.— Lieutenant Gurdon, Political Officer, was attached to the 4th 
Kashmir Rifles for duty. 

Messengers were sent off with letters to try and get through the enemy to Mastuj on 
the nights of the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th. 

Umra Khan's Diwan arrived with a flag of truce to see the British Agent. 

The following officers and men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles are to be recommended for 
the Order of Merit for their bravery in bringing in the late Captain Baird 


Subadar Badri Nar Singh 
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Guririia. 

Lance-Naik Govind Singh 
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Naik Nain Singh . » 
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Sepoy Dali Bahadur 
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„ Lachman Ghalleh 
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„ Kapura « . 
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„ Bahadur Aleh • 
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„ Joha'r 
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Dogra. 

„ Asbir 
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Gurkha. 

„ Balbir r # 
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„ Lalla 
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Dogra. 

Havildar Danni , , 

• 

• 
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« 

« 

Gurkha, badly wounded* 

Kahar Jungli 






14th Sikhs. 


Thursdaf y ytk March i 8 g $^ Engaged in making volley loop-holes and log head-cover 
on parapets, ■ 

One sepoy of the 4th Kashmir Rifles wounded. 

Friday y 8 th March.— The enemy made a determined attempt on our waterway last 
night | they commenced a heavy and well-sustained fire from the trees on the north-west 
front of the fort, about one hour before dawn. As the men always slept on their alarm 


posts, every one was quickly in his place* Independent fife was not allowed at night, 
only section volleys* During the enemies* fire one of their men actually managed to get 
into the passage under the Water Tower and lit a huge fire ; one or two men also with him 
had carried up bundles of faggots in the darkness. I opened the water-gate and sent out 
bhisties with massaks to put the fire out, and this they did* Gave them Rs. 10 each 
afterwards. 

Saturday^ gth March . — Nothing occurred in night, our tower sentries firing a few 
shots at men seen lurking about among the trees on the north-west front. The enemy 
had improved their sangars in the night. A kahar was shot dead to-day in the fort by the 
riflemen in the sangars at Danin village, across the river ; a Martini, This man caused 
us much annoyance throughout the siege* 

Sunday, 10th March , — Nothing happened in the night; engaged in demolishing the 
old hospital aud commissariat houses just outside the main gate at 9 p.M, I used the 
Punyalis and Guta syces to do this work; splendid fellows to work. They do everything 
in a quarter of the time that the sepoys do. The enemy fired a few shots at us at this 
work, but no damage done. One driver wounded in the fort to-day, and also a hospital 
dresser ; both men were going down to get water. 

Five casualties in the past week* 

We had now only 80 rifles of the 14th Sikhs fit for duty, and 240 rifles of the 4th 
Kashmir Rifles. The latter rather shaken by their losses on the 3rd of March. Taking 
into consideration the large number of guards, sentries and patrols we had to keep going 
in the fort, that the morale of the 4th Kashmir Rifles had suffered somewhat, that our 
siege was in all probabilty to be a very long one, I decided in my mind that the energy to 
be displayed in sorties must depend on circumstances ; that the energies of the men must 
be husbanded as much as possible 5 that in always having to return after a sortie the men 
would soon be disheartened. Neither could we afford to lose a single man, and there 
were only three British officers, including myself doing duty with the garrison- 1 there- 
fore decided that we should begin sallying as soon as we heard of a force from Gilgit 
a pp r ° ac hing, unless a sortie became absolutely necessary from the close approach of the 

enemy's sangars . 

I laid down the following measures to be carried out as regards the defence of the 

fort 

1. Fort police were established on account of the small number of Chifcralis in the 

fort. 'i:? ©S : ^ 

2. An organised system for putting out fires : bhisties slept with filled massaks , and 

vessels were filled with water. Patrols went round at night, and also during 
the day, watching for accidents from fire. We feared lire greatly in the fort, 
as there is more wood almost than stones in it. 

3. The sanitary arrangements were very bad but the best that could be done under 

the cirumstances. The latrines of necessity had to be in a little confined space 
of ground at the north flank wall 

4. As many walls and buildings as possible to be levelled outside the fort 

5. The sepoys to be spared as much fatigue and working parties as possible, getting 

the work done by the non-combatants. 

6. Internal communications, 

7. Hand-mills were made for grinding the grain, and all extra servants and odd 

hands were put on to this. 

8* A careful watch was kept over the Chitralis in the fort, and a guard placed 
over them at night, 

9. Every kind of cover that could be devised was thrown up ; traverses and para- 
dos were constructed out of beams taken from the buildings demolished 
wooden traverses erected on all the tower tops.. Boxes filled with, earth, com- 
missariat bags filled with earth, carpets, doors taken off hinges ; all were 
utilised for cover. Finally! took care to instil into the minds of all the men 
that a relieving force would soon come, and then we should sally out and have 
our turn, 

Monday , nth March .• — Messengers and letters from the enemy* 

Tuesday, 12th March . — Managed to get all the outer Wall knocked down on the wetsi 
and south-west fronts last night; using the Punyalis to do the work ; and, as ;: 
work was done excellently and marvellously quickly. The enemy fired pretty hotly from 
their sangar about 250 yards off on west front, and also they opened fire from the bamr 
on hearing the crash of the walls coming down. No one hit 
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1 J ka fir P a at Sher Afzal’s house at 1,100 yards range, to 
1 ordered 30 ronnds a ^ ay s 40 to 0 roond! of Martini daily expended, and 

- «* “ Rifl - 

one of the gun’s cretv, wounded in the arm by a M offlcetS| like on board ship 

M reTlfdfS. 1 ™rk ftbt I « waTth'e on!, way of ensuring a proper vigilance on 

th 7 - 

up the road towards Mas ]• ® r f tn intercept messengers, 

enemy keep a close cordon round tie or a * t k last night on the east face in 
Thursday, i^k March,- The enemy nuutean a tack las g ^ ^ ^ 

the garden ; much shouting and tom-toms a ■ &> slunk off in the dark, 

advance on a bugle. We receded them wr£a bnsk fire, ^ ^ Pashtu 

During the time we were firing, a man was h 

to come on and attack the water-way. water-crate with one section to- 

I loop-holed and occupied the stables outside the water gat^ . ^ ^ ^ 

night. This picquet alwayt ‘ ”°S ss ™k post of six men, the wall being loop-holed. 

east end of the stables was held oy a Cossa p fired kst night . The end of the 

Friday, f:$tk March., A few bit) i oop -holes made, and occupied by 

covered way on the water s edge 1 came {rom S her Afzal to the British Agent 

a Cossack post of si* Sikhs at n g • _ escorting a n ammunition convoy had been 

to-day, saying that a par y P 5 British officer who had come down from 

surrounded and defeated a Reshun, "**«£*™ That he had written a letter to the 

send some 0De 

to ShMafch^r 

to-day from Lieutenant^Edwar^^e ^ of 20 sappe rs (Bengal Sappers and 

Lieutenant Fowler, Roya «_ ’ Qn th g marc h from Mastuj to Chitral, had been 

Miners) and 40 of the 4th Ka _ .. j They had lost 6 men killed and 

attacked just this (Chitral) side o es ^n ? th fch e enemy after three days’ hard fighting. 

13 wounded. They had conduced a tn^e ^h^nemy . ^ that the 

The Pathans with the Chitrahs ha< ? P r °P ^ f l t Chitra l. They had had to sally out of 
British Agent had made The ammum- 

the house they had entrenched themselves mw ^ Edwardes said, 

tion (60 boxes of Snider and engineer s ^ cou ld not bold out any 

^“U -*• Edwardes ^edupos^to ssy th^thcy ^ 

longer if they a “ n }, t0 0 „ both sid es. NegotiaUons goiug on with 

>nd Fowler and p„.y- W. began digging o.t an 
reference to which had been filled in for many years. 

old disused w employed next two days in improving the traverses made 

Sunday, ilth Mar _ ? 1 and the head-cover in the tower tops, making 

of beams boxes, etc J J o ’ fl tower (S . E.) and digging out the old well. 

• flanking loop-holes in 1 - f J , • quarters out of the bazar, which our marksmen 

“> Fa ‘- Ali 

"*?« 5'f‘‘ SllThfEulmct oTtho towers reported that Chitraiis had 
Tuesday , 9 {rQm the direction of Mastuj at dusk yesterday evening, 

been seen arming ba fc arrived during the day from Mastui-way. Should 

Considerable corpses were carried along past the for, into 

Chitral'^TTies 6 '^^' have^been men of note brought in, who had been killed at Reshun 

by 0U Ivl 0 l P Maiicl Khan Umra Khan’s lieutenant, who has been, with 300 Jandolis, with 
, ^ Jthetfme senta letter to the British Agent this evening. Says they are 

Sher Afzal all the tim ^ fient off messe ngers to Reshun to say that peace was 

f! y SOr 2l a < row -had taken place in the meantime ; that they had made prisoners of 
being made, a row had ta V officers would be here to-morrow, 

nine M.homm.d.n sepoys- ano “ J ™. ° aftctwards . , i nc «ased the 
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picquet in the covered way to the water to-night to 20 rifles instead of 6, and arranged a 
picquet of 20 men to hold it by night and 20 by day. This made 70 men holding our 
water. 

Thursday , 20th March— The enemy reinforced their sangars in the day with a lot of 
men, and sent 28 men across the bridge, and in a short time afterwards 80 men arrived 
across the bridge from Mastuj-way. The two British officers were being escorted in, but I 
could not make them out with the glass. However, Munshi Amir Ali was allowed to go 
and see them from the fort this evening, and our doubts were put an end to, as Amir All 
was allowed to see them and to converse with them, but in Hindustani only. 

They were being well treated, but had been looted of all their kit. 

Friday , 21st March.— Constructed a semi-circular flbche, loop-holed, outside the 

water door. 

Enemy trying to arrange that we should send a British officer up to Slier Afzal’s 
house to see Fowler and Edwardes. 

A note from Fowler, asking for medicine, said that the enemy had got all the stores, 
etc., so we suppose that they have got ammunition and all. 

' The British Agent told me that he has now heard the story of how Fowler and 
Edwardes were captured. During the truce they had with the enemy at Reshun, the 
Chitralis invited the British officers to look on at a game of polo on the Reshun polo 
oround. They went and were instantly thrown down and bound. What then happened 
to their men they do not know ; they suppose that the 35 men remaining have been 
massacred with the wounded. We could hardly bring ourselves to believe the story, it 

was so astonishing. . , . 

Sunday, 2 2nd March.— We had now to commence eating horse flesh, and killed and 

salted ponies. 

2 r ird March: — Poured with rain in the night. 

Umra Khan’s Diwan came to see the British Agent. The enemy announce that they 
will haul down the flag of truce this evening ; this they did. We hauled down ours at the 
same time. Some desultory firing this night. It rained hard. We lit a tire outside the 

main gate to throw a light. _ 

2dth March.— The rain continues to pour in torrents. I hear that Lieutenant 

Prkvardes and Fowler are to be taken down to Drosh to Umra Khan to-day. 1 he enemy 
fired into the fort to-day from the hill sangars. A large piece of the parapet on the west 
front subsided, and we built it up with beams in the evening. 

2 , (k March.- Rained hard all night; evening quiet: 38 men in three parties observed 
, *1 L id2 e from up road this evening. The surmise is that it is the captured 60 boxes 

( munition 1 had ? a gun post made in the wall of the half-demolished building outside 
° Tri„ 7a« during the night, ul» an cmbrasuro close by In the wall (ot on, brass g,» 
£ bea on h enetn/s S.» S A Lent of « west front. Tooh the gun »u, , A.M and 
Lned fire on this s.ng.r, but with no effect, as the gun bus no sigh s, and we had to 
Zke a wooden one. The second shot hit the parapet of the ,a V ., at the crest, but d.d 
? damaoe. This sa» £ ar was made of fascines, and, as we found afterwards, excellently 
1 verv strong and rude earth casemates for their men to take cover in. All the 
™anZr] round opened fire on the fort. A Sikh was shot through the stomach and d,ed m 

•L a if on h, our , * Mctf tinl bullet* , , 

\»th March .- Enemy fired from garden (east front) in the night, lighting a fire in the 
'nosed with object of drawing our fire, and thus wasting our ammunition. 

S During the night we put up a bullet-proof roof on the top of the water tower, and 
ranged screens of tents turned inside out to cover entrance into north tower a favourite 
arrange** •• in the DanilJ Saugar; also screens rigged up over the gangway 

rfVl on to the south parapet, a very exposed place. A bhisti shot dead this after- 

nnn^this makes 10 casualties since the 3rd March. 

Isth March.- The Eed festival. Put up beams in stables to protect men gomg out 
. itVa e to the latrines and down to the covered waterway. 1 his is where the 
^alsbot Yesterday. Also further strengthened top of water tower, and pierced its lower 

St0ry o^e l re 0 d Ph atoard to assemble to-day, of which I was President, recommending Sur- 
eonXaptabi Whitchurch for the Victoria Cross for his conduct on the 3 ca of March. 

Handed in l ^ r °^ ^alkrks "to\old beacon fires, one on each parapet of fort. 

T , “ ™ at success; the fires lit on them give a capital light in front of the parapet, 
1 hTng up the darkness, and at the same time do not light up our own loophmes as we 
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rA . MnA the fire Two Chitralis told off to each fireplace to feed the fires under the 
ra h of one tepoy Before this we used fireballs to throw out when lighted over the 
"iapete and they acted very well indeed, only were expensrve m oil. These balls con- 
S ol resinous wood-savings, tow, etc., compressed mto a bag made of sack, ng bed up 

Sh stout string at the mouth, and kept handy on the parapets, wrth bolt es of oil and 

. ‘ _? If the enemy attacked in the darkness, these were l.t by a British 

^ct who solked i't with oil, applied the match, and hurled the bail ou, over the wa,h 

They gave a clear light for about half an hour. 

LkMarch.-Lit and hoisted the Union Jack on the top of the highest tower 
,o W1 • called the Fla- Tower. Improved head-cover on towers during night. The 

British Agent received a letter yesterday from Lieutenant Edwardes at Drosh, where he 

and Fowler were prisoners of Umra Khan. They were to start the next day or Jandol. 

An attempt was made to send a messenger out to carry a letter to Mr. Udny, Asmar 
way. The man returned saying he had nearly been captured by the enemy in the garden. 

Quiet night. 

10th March.— Ammunition in hand this date 

Martini 29,224 rounds, i.e., 356 rounds per rifle, for effective of l 4 t h Si k ^ 

The Sikhs had expended the following number of rounds since the nth March, 
nth March 1895,-47 rounds in 24 hours. 
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This is given to show the number of rounds usually expended a day. Every effort 

was made to husband the ammunition. _ ■ . 

Snider —68 587 rounds in hand for 261 rifles effective of the 4th Kashmir Rifles (5 
men had recovered from wounds, but were not well enough to take their places at the 

alarm posts), i.e., 202 rounds per rifle. 

We had now 343 rifles fit for duty, i.e.,— 

14th Sikhs ..•••• ^ 2 

4th Kashmir Rifles • • * • 
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Main gate « • • • • 

xo sentries on each. 

Parapet 

Water picquet .... 
Water tower . . • . « 

Stable picquet • 

Water gate guard . 

Guard over Amir-ul-Mulk, the ex-Mehtar 
Guard over Chitralis at night . 

Guard on ammunition, 4th Kashmir Rifles 

Guard on garden gate 

Men in the 4th towers . . . 


343 


io 

40 

20 

2 5 

20 

xo 

6 i.e., 3 double sentries. 

4 

6 

6 

24 



171 

343— 571=172 

Thus only 172 rifles were available to make a sortfe should it become necessary. I had 
’ 1 hi. _£ — j- k- 4.1.™ ccfo number; and of this number 173, five 



$th April 1895 .-“ The enemy were at work in Nizam’s summer-house in the garden 
at south-east angle of fort, about 50 yards from the gun tower. This place we had been 
unable to knock down owing to heavy fire on working parties. It was in reality a small 
servants’ house, which had stood next door to the summer-house which had been levelled 
by us. The fire from the enemy got lively about 5 P. M. Bahadur Khan's son again 
came to see the British Agent, but late in the evening. He was not admitted into the 
fort, but told to come next morning. 

6th April 1896 -— Found in the morning that the enemy had been very active in the 
night, A large fascine sun get r stood in front of the main gate at a distance of 40 yards 

only (west front). . 

A palisade-work sangar had also been made just under the chabootra (north-western 

face)- also a sangar had been made in the middle of the garden (east face) about 40 
yards from the garden gate. They fired with matchlocks in the night, mostly from the 
cummer-house ; this was no doubt to take off our attention. 
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were unfit to fight, men who had just recovered from wounds, and out of 172 I had to 
keep 35 at least for the inlying picquet. A 

We had supplies to the amount of 526 maunds 36 seers of grain, which would last 
the number of people present in the fort 74 days, or up to and for the 13th of June 1895, 
at 6 maunds 30 seers a day ; but allowing for a wastage of 40 maunds in the grinding, we 
had only rations up to and for nth June 1895. 

We had only got 1 8 seers cf ghi left, and that would only last for the sick and 
wounded in hospital, and for lights at guards in the fort for 12 days; and we knew 
that the already heavy sick list would be greatly increased among the sepoys as soon as 
the ghi gave out, being on half rations and getting absolutely no rest. The stenches in 
the stables where the latrines were, were awful, and there was a picquet of 25 men in this 
place every night. It was absolutely necessary to have the picquet there, being at the 
fort end of our waterway. 

We still had some rum left and a little tea, and to stop the increasing sick list the 
Sikhs were given one dram of rum every four days, and the 4th Kashmir Rifles were 
given a tea ration every 3rd day. 

gist March.— The enemy made a new sangar last night on the opposite bank of the 
river, about 1 75 yards from our water place; this sangar about 30 yards in advance of 
their old sangar. At this point, screens of tents put up during the night to conceal 
bhisties and men going down to the covered way to the water, between the stables and 
the water tower. The enemy never fired if they could not actually see a man. Also 
had beams put up as screens outside the water gate, as the riflemen up at Danin made 
things warm for people at this doorway. 

Enemy also last night commenced a covered way to the water from their lower 
sangar on our north-west front near the river ; they only managed to get up about eight 
yards of it as our men fired at the noise of the stones. This waterway was running 
parallel to ours at a distance of about 80 yards. This iower sangar was only about 80 
yards from our covered way to the water. 

1st April 1895. — Desultory firing in the night ; loop-hole fire from the garden wall at 
our parapets. Sank a trench in the stables with a view to more protection for men going 
to the waterway. Made some volley loop-holes in the lower story of water tower. 

We had now 37 men in hospital and 23 out-patients, — total 60 men. 

grd April 1895. —Nothing of importance since 1st April. Much rain on this date. 
The son of Mehtar Jan Bahadur Khan (who was in the fort along with us) was admit, 
ted to see his father. He had come from Mastuj, and said that 800 troops had arrived at 
Mastuj, and there were three British officers; included 150 to 200 Hunza, Nagar, and 
Punyali levies. However, I believe, his statements were most contradictory, and he had 
evidently been told what to say, 

4 th April 1893 .— Only a few stray shots last night fired by our people at men 
moving about by the enemy’s sangar on north-west face in the chinar trees. 

We filled powder bags and made up powder-hose in linen sewn up in mackintosh 
sheets. 

In hospital . . .36, i. e., 7 Sikhs and 29 Kashmir Rifles. 

Out-patients , . .39 
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I loop-holed the lower story of the east tower in the night to command the east 
end of the stables, which point in my opinion was a dangerous one. More loop-holes 
also made in stable buildings at west end. 

I had occasion to find fault with the sentries of the 4th Kashmir Rifles in the gun 
tower this evening, and took steps to increase their vigilance. 

They did not seem to like looking over the top of the tower owing to the enemy in 
the summer-house ; who now made things warm for the sentries in the gun tower. 
Loop-holed the walls left outside the main gate ; enemy from near sangar firing. 

7th April i& 95 > — Last night I occupied the remainingwalls standing outside the main 
gate, having loop-holed them, with 12 Sikhs and six Punyalis. About 5 A. M., whilst I was 
having a look from the top of the north tower, a large number of the enemy opened a 
heavy matchlock fire from the chinar trees in front of the north tower. It seemed to 
me that this meant an attack on the covered way to the water at last, and having directed 
the Sikhs in the north tower to fire volleys, I went down and turned out the inlying 
picquet, and sent round sending every one to their different alarm-posts* The enemy 
kept up a deal of shouting and yelling, our men in the water tower and the Sikhs on the 
west parapet giving them steady volleys, which the enemy could not face, but decamped 
towards the bazar . Some of their men crept up to within twelve yards or so of our walls 
outside the main gate, firing at them, one Sikh being shot through the thigh by a Snider 
bullet. 

During the firing the enemy managed with great pluck to place huge faggots and 
logs of wood in a pile against the corner of the gun tower, and set light to it, and the 
tower was soon well on fire and blazing up. Things looked very bad ; I sent up all the 
whole of the inlying picquet to run up with their great-coats full of earth, sent up sacks of 
earth and as much water as we could get hold of. 

A strong wind was blowing at the time. At one time the fire was got under • it then 
blazed up again, the flames mounting up in the spaces between the beams in the tower. 
The Machicoulis galleries in the tower were the targets for a hail of Snider bullets from 
the summer house at 50 yards, the bullets smashing through the planks. The British 
Agent, who was in the tower superintending the putting out of the fire, was wounded at 
a hole in the wall, and a Sikh shot there the next minute. A sentry of the 4th Kashmir 
Rifles also shot. I now went into the towers, as all seemed quiet around the fort and 
it was getting quite light. Their riflemen from the sangars opened fire at the gun tower 
from across the river and from high ground to the south-west, where they could hit our 
people going in and out of the tower with water and earth. My orderly was mortally 
wounded ; altogether nine were wounded putting out the fire. 

The fire was got under with great difficulty. We had to keep picking holes into 
the wall inside the tower as it mounted up, and pouring water down, and we got above 
the fire by means of ladders and by working downwards from the top story of the tower 
so as to meet the fire. 

It was 10 A. M. before the fire was out, but water was kept pouring down inside the 
wall all day. 

The enemy showed great courage and enterprise in firing our tower, and our sentries 
showed great slackness and want of vigilance. 

I now changed the sentries of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, putting the men of the 14th 
Sikhs in their places. The Machicoulis were greatly improved and made very strong, and 
loop-holed with a large loop-hole to see a lot of ground at the foot of the tower. A sentry 
was always lying in each of these Machicoulis galleries. Y 

Twelve corpses of the enemy were reported to have been seen by the look-out men 
in the towers. 

During the afternoon I had heaps of earth collected and sent up on the parapets, 
vessels and ammunition boxes filled with water also and earth in plenty, and water in 
every story in all the towers. The mackintosh sheets of the 14th Sikhs were utilised 
to hold water. All the servants, syces, etc., were formed into a fire-picquet under 
Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch. Also heaps of stones were placed in the tops of the towers 
for the sentries to throw down from time to time in the dark. 

Rounds expended last night — 

Martini 12 7 

Snider of the 4th Kashmir Rifles . . . . . 283 

Subadar Badri Nar Singh, 4th Kashmir Rifles, has showngreat bravery in the tower 
going into the Machicoulis gallery when it was being ripped up with bullets ; as did also 
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Sepoy Awi Singli, of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, who was badly wounded — Snider bullet 
through the thigh. (Throughout the fighting, during the siege, and in the action of the 
3rd March, I think not more than one man was wounded by matchlocks ; all Martini and 
Snider.) The British Agent asked me to recommend these two men for the Order of 
Merit, and also Sepoy Bhola Singh, of the 14th Sikhs, also wounded in the tower, He 
displayed bravery in putting out the fire under the enemy's rifle fire. Subadar Badri 
Nar Singh had previously been recommended for the Order of Merit for his work on the 
3rd March. 

8th April x8gp .~ The enemy made no attack last night. There was an alarm of 
fire in the gun tower at 9 P.M. last night. I proceeded to the gun tower, and on looking 
out of the Machicoulis gallery on the south face, could see some red-hot embers placed 
quite close to the tower, and a bundle of faggots lay close by. We soon got this out by 
means of the bkisties in the tower. The enemy must have done this from the Summer- 
house when the sentries were relieved in the evening ; so I altered the time of reliefs 
from day to day. 

Desultory firing in the night. Work done to-day as follows : — Decided to 
demolish the remaining walls and shell left of buildings in front of the main gate, doing 
it with the Punyalis at 12 noon ; at the same time built a stone tambour loop-holed 
in front of- the main gate before the walls outside were knocked down. This tambour 
held 10 men, and flanked capitally the whole of the west front with its two towers 
(north and flag towers). 

The work was not finished till about 5 P.M. The outer walls were well prepared 
for knocking down, the uprights holding up the roof sawn through. Rajah Sipih Bahadur 
then suggested setting fire to them, and I allowed him to do so. The sangar 40 yards 
in front made it awkward for the working party ; the fire burnt well, but only a part of 
the walls fell down ; some remained the next morning, but the tambour made was a 
good piece of work. I left two perpendicular walls to the fort standing, knocking gaps 
through them. 

During this work the Machicoulis in the gun tower were still more improved, and good 
loop-holes were made in the lower story, vertical to the ground at foot of tower ; also a 
hole inside the tower dug in the floor to about four feet deep, and then a shutter-like loop- 
hole made which commanded the ground at the foot of the south face of the tower. Sentries 
placed in all these : 14 men now occupied this tower and I had an officer living in it. 

oth Abril .— Quiet night ; only a few shots from our men moving about, 

J * Men in hospital— 1 1 Sikhs. 

19 4th Kashmir Rifles, 

6 others. 

36 

49 out-patients. 

5 


We managed to knock the walls down clear outside the main gate to-day ; no one 
hit doin* it. 1 cannot speak too highly of the courage and skill of the Punyalis and di- 
git syces doing this work. ' ^ , , . . , , , 

s J iith A p ri i 189 $. — The enemy made an attack last night— supposed to be on our 
terwav A tremendous din was suddenly raised. Yelling and tom-toms at 1 1-30 P.M. 
We went to our stations quietly. Section volleys from the east parapet, also from the 
* t -jarapet and a sharp fire at the gun tower corner. A large number of men came 
W f the sangars and were received by steady volleys from the water-tower. We heard 
° f rds that this attack was really intended on the waterway, and that the Lutko men 
atterwa ^ had received orders f rom Sher Afzal to assault our waterway. The volleys, 

!r coon caused them to deploy off towards the bazar, and they received some vol- 
levslrom the Sikhs on the west parapet as they cleared off to the bazar. The firing 
,f J half an hour. One man was wounded on our side in the gun tower, one of the 
astea na in the f ort had been formed into a levy and armed with Sniders and 

in the tower- tops, where they were of great use. Some old Enfield rifles found 

? ^fort were also put to use in the tower-tops, loaded with slugs. The riflemen in the 
in the fort were also a fire on us and als0 f rom the direction of the W 

S “ n g a * s JLended —335 Snider, 341 Martini. 

Round /inc.— The enemy now began playing tom-toms and Pathan pipes in the 

summer-house at night, and shouting abuse at intervals; also men were set to work to 
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sling stones into the fort, one man being wounded in the head by a stone. This, we found 
out at the end, was to drown the noise of their picks, as they had commenced a mine 
from the summer-house to undermine our gun-tower. The Pathans had guaranteed the 
taking of our gun-tower ; they used to keep up a straggling matchlock fire from behind 
the trees in the garden. On the evening of the nth 40 to 50 men were seen going up 
the nala to the south-west, where is a road leading up over the heights to the west of 
the fort going Drasan*way and to Mastuj. They never took the road leading to the 
bridge, as our Sikh marksmen in the north tower made this route too hot. At 11 A.M, 
on the morning of the 13th xoo men with flags and men on ponies seen going the same 
route up the nala> and we began to speculate on the approach of a force from Gilgit. 

the afternoon a lance-naick of the 14th Sikhs was shot through the head at a loop-hole. 
This made 23 men killed and wounded since the 3rd March. Parties of two and three 
were seen going Drasan-way all day on the 13th, and 25 cooly-loads. 

On the night of the 15th and the 16th the usual din of tom-tom and pipes playing at 
the summer-house, and desultory firing. 

ijtk April 189$, Wednesday . — Jemadar Rab Nawaz Khan, of the 15th Bengal Cavalry, 
warned us that he thought the tom-toms and band at the summer-house might possibly be 
to drown the noise of their making a mine. I warned the sentries in the gun-tower to 
be on • the alert and to listen intently ; also the sentries in the tambour at the main gate. 
At midnight on the 16th one of the sentries in the lower story of the gun-tower reported 
the noise of knocking, I went up and listened for some time but could hear nothing. 

About 11 A.M. on the morning of the 17th the native officer in the gun-tower 
reported to me he could hear the noise of knocking. I went up into the tower in the 
lower story, and there was no doubt that a mine was being made, and it had reached 
within twelve feet of the foot of the tower. The British Agent came up, and we both 
agreed that there was only one thing to do, and that was the summer-house must be 
rushed, and that soon, and the mine destroyed. 

There was no time to countermine, I told off Lieutenant Harley and 40 men of the 
14th Sikhs and Major Bhagwan Singh, Subadar Gandib Singh, and 60 men of the 4th 
Kashmir Rifles, and decided to let the party out of the garden-gate at 4 P.M. in the after- 
noon. They would only have to go fifty yards, and the enemy in all probability would 
be surprised, and 100 men would be ample to do the business, Men were told off to 
carry the powder-bags, powder-hose, matches and picks to destroy the mine. The shafts 
in all probability would be in the summer-house. 

I gave the following instructions to Lieutenant Harley: — No firing, bayonet only; 40 
rounds in pouch; take a prisoner or two if possible ; take three powder-bags; no lbs. of 
powder, 40 feet powder-hose, picks and spades. Togo straight for the gap in the wall 
of house, no dividing up the party ; no support. Having rushed the place to hold the 
house on front towards Fateh Ali Shah's house, and with the remaining men destroy the 
mine by polling down the uprights and wooden supports if any, or blow it in as he saw fit. 
No hurry, if the sangar in front of the garden-gate annoyed, he should send some 
men round it, first sounding the cease fire and let us know what he was going to do, and we 
would cease firing from the parapets on the sangar in question. 

I had up ali the officers going with him and explained the object of the sortie that 
they mightexplain it thoroughly to their non-commissioned officers and men, so that every 
man going should know the object of the sortie , as the stupidest man in the detachment 
might then be the means of carrying it out successfully. 

All officers carried matches, and one officer was told off to bring up the rear and see 
no man hung back. 

The gate was opened, and the party rushed out, a few hurried shots, and they were 
into the house, and had captured it, two men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles being shot dead as 
they got in. About 30 Pathans were in the house, aud they bolted down the garden wall 
-but stopped at the far end of the garden and kept up a heavy fire into the house and 
sustained it throughout, Harley's men keeping up a heavy fire in return. The mine shaft 
was found just outside the house behind the garden wall, and 35 Chitralis were bayonetted 
in the mouth of the mine as they came out, all being armed with swords. Two Pathans 
were shot in the house ; two prisoners were taken. In the meanwhile we had gone to 
our stations on the parapet and kept up a lively fire from the parapet; several of the 
enemy were killed running away across the open towards the bazar. It was several times 
reported to me from the towers that a considerable number of the enemy were making 
their way down to the river-bank from Fateh Ali Shah's house and coming round 
behind the garden wall, round towards our waterway; and they lined the garden wall at 


the east end of the garden, and opened fire on us with rifles. Two Gurkhas of the 4th 
Kashmir Regiment were shot dead in the garden, as they crept along the wall answering 
this fire. A considerable number of the enemy were seen gathering along the river-bank, 
and this made me anxious of a counter-attack on our waterway, so I occupied the stables 
with 20 men, withdrew the Sikhs from the west parapet, and put them in the north-east 
angle of the fort, to support and flank the waterway. I sent three different messages to 
Lieutenant Harley to hurry up in his work at destroying the mine, and warning him of 
the enemy gathering at the end of the garden. Soon after 5 P.M. I heard the explosion 
of powder, and the party came rushing back, to the garden gate, the enemy from the end 
of the garden keeping up a furious fusillade on them. The party lost 8 killed and 13 
wounded, viz. y 3 Sikhs killed and 5 wounded, and 5 of the 4th Kashmir Regiment killed 
and 8 wounded ; total 21 killed and wounded out of 100 men. 

The effect of the powder-bag was excellent, although it exploded before they were 
ready and it was unramped* The whole mine was burst open right up to the foot of the gun 
tower and lay exposed like a trench. Two of the enemy were killed in the mine by the 
powder. We computed the loss of the enemy at about 60 men, taking into consideration 
the men shot from the parapets of the fort. The north and the flag towers accounted fo r 
8 of the enemy. The two prisoners were brought in. Harley and his party had done 
their work well. 

The following men are to be recommended for the Order of Merit for bravery in the 
affair — . .. V; 

* No. 772, Naick Garja Singh, 14th Sikhs. 

No, 926, Havildar Santok Singh, 14th Sikhs. 

No, 1822, Sepoy Attar Singh, „ 

No. 1508, „ Karram Singh, „ 

t No. 578, „ Nikoo, 4th Kashmir Rifles. 

The party round the mine were under fire from the end of the garden wall at 150 
yards range. 

Number of rounds expended=2,795 on this day (1,560 Martini-Henry and 1,435 
Snider), 

We started a couple of countermines this evening under the gun-tower, so that if the 
enemy mined again they must break into our gallery. 

18th A prili Thursday . — i Enemy very quiet to-day. Working hard at our counter- 
mines, gangs relieving all day and working in three hours' reliefs. 

The prisoners gave information that the enemy had intended to make another and 
determined attempt to fire the water-tower, but waited to see the effects of their mine, either 
by burning or by gunpowder. They had intended to blow up the tower to-morrow night. 
That no other mines were in contemplation. That some of our troops had arrived at 
Mastuj, and had attacked Muhammad Isa who was in position at Nisa Gol this side of 
Mas tuj, but had had the worst at the skirmish, and had retired again to Mastuj. That 
Sher Afzal had sent to Umra Khan, asking him to assist him with 2,000 men. 

igth Aprils — About 3 kM. this morning Lieutenant Gurdon, who was on middle watch, t 
reported that a man was outside calling out under the fort wall that he had important 
news to tell. All precautions were taken ; he was admitted to the main gate, and he 
told us of the flight of Sher Afzal and the Jandol Chief about midnight, and of the near 
approach of Colonel Kelly's column from Mastuj. All the sangars were deserted. In the 
morning not a man was to be seen about Chitral. The siege which had lasted 46 days was 
at an end. A letter was received from Colonel Kelly this night, with news of his fighting 
on the road and of the Peshawar force advancing also. The Gilgifc column accordingly 
arrived at 2 P.M., on the 20th, the 32nd Pioneers looking in very good trim and good eon^ 

dition. - 

Our lossesf throughout the siege, including the 3rd of March, amounted 104 killed : 
and wounded of all ranks, out of 370 combatants forming the British Agent's escort 


# Jumped into the mine shaft first with Lieutenant Harley, and bayonetted the first Chitrali, being wounded in the hand 

with a tulwar cut. , 

* Sepoy Nikoo, 4th Kashmir Rifles, also jumped into the mine shaft at the same time. 

+ All the gun-shot wounds caused by Martini and Snider bullets, except two. 
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Ranks and Names, 


Admitted, 


Discharged, 


Remarks, 


14th Stkhs wounded* 
i6 33 Sepoy Thamman Singh 
£2 5 2 j, Partap Singh 

E 5 01 99 Bhola Singh 

c 5*° , 9 Ham am Singh 

c 93 2 ,, Attar Singh 

5 1 * Havaldar Mai Singh 
77 2 Sepoy Garja Singh 
43*5 „ Keher Singh 

739 „ Fauja Singh 

54° „ Harnam Singh 

8°4 „ Patap Singh 


7th March 1895 

24th March 1895 24th March 1895 
7th April 1895 
Ditto . 

9th April 1895 
17th April 1895 
Ditto . 


1st March 

1895. 


Gun-shot wound 


Talwar wound , 
Gun-shot wound 


Talwar wound 


Killed of 14th Sikhs * 

195° Sepoy Sawan Singh * 

T 44 2 Lanee-Naick Bakhtawar 
Singh. 

I2 95 Sepoy Narain Singh c 

829 Naick Mota Singh 
1666 Sepoy Jiwan Singh 


1 6th March 1895 
13th April 1895 
17th April 1895 
Ditto . 


Gun-shot wound, 


Other British Indian 
Troops * 

Jemadar ' Rab-Nawaz 
Khan (Khan Bahadur), 
15th Bengal Lancers. 
Sowar Mahmud, Central 
India Horse. 

3rd Grade Hospital As- 
sistant Bhawani Dass. 


3rd March 189* 


Tulwar wound 


7th April 1895 . 
3rd March 1895 


Gun-shot wound Mortally 
wounded 


4th Raghunath , wounded* 
Sepoy Jagat Deo , 

» Kashi Nath 


;rd March 1895 


wound 


JotJaman a 
D hani Ram 
A mar Singh 
Kirpa 


8th March 1895 
25th March 1895 
Ditto 


Tulwar 


wound 


wound, 


18th April 1895 I 
25th March 1893 
5th March 1895 
27th March 1895 
14th April 1895 
17th April 1895 
5th March 1895 
7th April 1895 


n Pyar Singh 
»» Sanfcoo 

Kot-Havaldar Gulaboo 
Sepoy So no » . 

jj Khushia 


Tulwar 


wound 


Tulwar wrmn/4 
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Ranks and Names. 

Admitted* 

Discharged, 

Died. 

Diseases. 

Remarks, 



4th Raghunafh , wounded 










—contd. 








5 

... 

Sepoy Chandarbir 

3rd March 1895 

4th April 1895 


... 


Gun-shot wound 

Severe, 

5 

*•» 

„ Santbir • 

Ditto . 

7th April 1895 


t * « 


Ditto . 

Do. 

5 

... 

Havaldar Dhani . 

Ditto . 

• *« 


»«« 


Ditto . 

Very severe. 

4 


Sepoy Sant Ram • 

Ditto . 

25th March 1895 


t * t 


Ditto * 

Severe. 

3 

... 

f7 Khyah • • 

Ditto . 

5th March 1895 




Ditto . 

Slight. 

2 

... 

„ Jamoher 

Ditto . 

7th April 1895 


... 


Ditto * 

Severe. 

4 

... 

„ Kalu Raj . 

Ditto . 

8th April 1895 


tut 


Ditto , 

Do. 

6 

RB 

„ Kakir 

Ditto . 

5th March 1895 


# • * 


Ditto * * 

Slight, 

6 


„ Parti Man . 

Ditto . 

1.9th March 1895 


... 


Tulwar wound . 

Do. 

5 

... 

„ Karkbir . 

Ditto . 

5th March 1895 


»•* 


Gun-shot wound 

Do. 

2 


Lance-Naick Chanda 

Ditto , 

31st March 1895 




Ditto * 

Severe. 



Singh. 



a 





3 

... 

Sepoy Hiroo 

Ditto . 

23th March 1895 


Ml 


Ditto • 

Do. 

1 

*«• 

„ Bhogmal . 

1 2th March 1895 

14th April 1895 


... 


Ditto » . 

Do. 

5 

... 

Lance-Naick Jitman 

14th March 1895 

Ditto * 


•*» 


Ditto * 

Do. 

6 

RB 

Sepoy Ilahi Baksh « 

15th March 1895 

15th March 1895 


««« 


Ditto • 

Slight. 

3 

*«• 

„ Abhad Singh 

7th April 1895 . 

... 




Ditto . 

Severe. 

5 

« • 0 

„ Prem Singh 

Ditto . 

7th April 1895 


• *« 


Ditto , 

Slight. 

2 

»«• 

,, Chait Singh 

8th April 1895 • 

8th April 1895 


*«• 


Ditto * 

Do. 

2 


Lance-Naick Sundur 

13th April 1895 * 

15th April 1895 


IM 


Ditto . 

Do* 

2 

984 

Sepoy Gobind Ram « 

1 8th April 1895. 

H« 


IM 


Ditto * 

Very severe. 

6 


„ Beli Ram . 

Ditto . . 





Ditto . • 

Severe. 

4 


„ Singbir 

Ditto . • 

M. 




Ditto • 

s Do. 

6 


„ Kharak Singh . 

Ditto » 


19th April 

Ditto * 

Mortally 







1895. 



wounded. 

6 

*•# 

„ Raghubir . 

Ditto • 

... 




Ditto * 

Severe. 

4 

- *, «* 

i „ Surjan 

Ditto « 



**« 


Ditto . 

Do. 

3 

... 

„ Hari Singh 

Ditto * 9 

1 8th April 1895 


■ *♦* 


Ditto . * 

Slight. 



Killed of the 4th Raghu - 










naih, Kashmir Light 










Infantry . 








2 

... | 

Sepoy Bushiara * 

3rd March 1895 

Kill 

ed 

* 

* 

Gun-shot wound. 


2 


„ Devvi 

Ditto * 

Do. 

* 

« 

Ditto. 


I 

2 


,* Doolo 

Ditto • • 1 

Do. 

* 

* 

Ditto. 


■ 3 

»«** 

„ Lack man * 

Ditto . » 

Do. 

* 

* 

Ditto. 


3 1 

■ , # y 

„ Mian Singh 

Ditto . 

Do. 



Ditto. : 


4 

• a. 

Naick Dhanbahadar * j 

Ditto • 

Do. 


* . 

Ditto. 


4 

... 

i 

Sepoy Kaloo * 

Ditto * • 

Do. 

* 

. « 

Ditto. 


4 


„ Jagbir 

Ditto • ■ • , 

Do. 

• 

* 

Ditto. • -■ 


5 


Lance-Naick Kishen 

Ditto . 

Do. 


* ' ’ 

■ Ditt#, 


. 5 


Singh. ^ 

Lance-Naick Sri Man . 

Ditto. . . • 

Do. 

• 


' : Oif*. 0. 


' 5 : 

*** 

Sepoy Madan Singh * 

Ditto . * 

Do. 


,'ii 

if' 




MuktlRarn 

k .Ditto • « 

Do. 

* ' "1 

m 






List of Casualties in Chitral from March 3rd to April 20th, 189$ — concld 


Ranks and Names* 


Admitted. 


Discharged, 


Remarks. 


Killed of the 4th Raghu> 
nath 3 Kashmir Light 
Infantry — co ncld. 

Sepoy Kesar Singh 

,, Ram Ratan 


Killed 


3rd March 1895 


Gun-shot wound, 


Lachman 


Gurkoo 


Rubela 


Kakir 


Sundar 


Native Officers of Imperial 
j Service Iroops , killed . 

General Baz Singh « 

| Major Bhikam Singh . 


3rd March 1895 
Ditto . 


British Officers, killed and 
wounded. 


Captain J. McD. Baird. 
24th Punjab Infantry. 

Captain C. P, Campbell 
Central India Horse. 


3rd March 1895 


4th March 
1395 - 


Gun-shot wound 


M ortall y 
wounded. 


Surgeon-Major G. S, 
Robertson, c.s.i. 


Gilgit and Hunm Levies, 
Sultan Shah * , , 


Very severe. 
Severe. J ' 


Private servants , 


Syce Habib-ullah . 
Sher (Pakali) • 
Wounded followers. 
Driver Gokal 


3rd March 1895 
8th April 1895 , 


Ditto 


15th March 1895 
nth April 1895, 
17th April 1895 , 


Gun-shot wound Severe, 


Barber Labboo 


BhistI Ami Chand 


Followers killed, J 

Kahar Dewi (14th Sikhs) 3rd March 1895 Killed . . Gun-shot. 

„ Mohamdoo . nth March 1895 Do. , . Ditto. 

Bhisti Roda . . ■ . 27th March 1895 Do, . . Ditto. 

» Hukma Singh . 7th April 1895 Do. . . Ditto. 

A Havildar, 4th Kashmir Rifles, in British Agent’s escort, sent from Chitral to Koehazai with 


Rewards. 

No. 532.— In recognition of the gallant and successful defence of the Fort at Chitral 
from the 3rd March to the 19th April :89s, by Surgeon-Major G. S Robertson, C.S.I., 
British Agent, Gilgit, by Captain C. V. F. Townshend, Central India Horse, Commanding 
the troops, by the undermentioned officers, and by the detachments of the 14th (Sikh) 
Bengal Infantry, 4th Kashmir Rifles (Imperial Service Troops), and Punyal levies against 
the forces of Sher Afzal and Umra Khan of Jandol, the Governor-General in Council, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State for India, is pleased to announce the grant of six 
months’ pay to all ranks of the garrison, including levies and followers. 

2. The following commissioned officers, British and Native, took part 111 the defence 

of the Fort at Chitral 

British Officers. 

Surgeon-Major G. S. Robertson, C.S.I. (severely wounded). . 

Captain C. P. Campbell, Central India Horse (severely wounded and incapacitated 

thereby from taking command) . 

Caotain C V. F. Townshend, Central India Horse. 

Captain J. McD. Baird, 24th (Punjab) Bengal Infantry (mortally wounded ; died of 
wounds. 

Lieutenant B. E. M. Gurdon, Staff Corps. 

Lieutentant H. K. Harley, 14th (Sikh) Bengal Infantry. _ 

Surgeon-Captain H. F. Whitchurch, Indian Medical Service. 

Native Officers. 

Subadar Gurmukh Singh, 14th (Sikh) Bengal Infantry. 

Jemadar Atar Singh, 14th (Sikh) Bengal Infantry. 

Jem^ar Rab-Nawaz Khan, Khan Bahadur , 15th Bengal Lancers, m Political employ 

General Baj^Sicgh, 6 Kashmir Imperial Service Troops (killed). 

Major Bhikam Singh, Kashmir Imperial Service Troops (kiile ). 

Colonel Jagat Singh, 4th Kashmir Infantry. 

Ma’or Bhagwan Singh, 4th Kashmir Infantry. 

Subadar Hari Chand, 4th Kashmir Infantry. 

Subadar Badri Nar Singh, 4th Kashmir Infantry. 

Subadar Gandib Singh, 4* Kashmir Infantry. 

Jemadar Kalu Chand, 4* Kashmir Infantry. 

Jemadar Jitman Singh, 4th Kashmir Infantry. 

Jemadar Gopala, 4th Kashmir Infantry. 

Jemadar Shamu, 4th Kashmir Infantry, r . . 

Major Beli Ram, Kashmir Imperial Service Troops, Aide-de-Camp to General Ba, 

Brigade-Major Soochan Singh, Kashmir Imperial Service Troops. 

Hospital Assistant Bhawani Das (killed). r - 


Government General Order No. 558, dated Simla, the 31st May 1895. 

FIELD OPERATIONS. 

Chitral. 

Tl Right Hon’ble the Viceroy and Governor- General of India in Council directs the 
nublication for general information of the subjoined communication from the Adjutant. 
General in India, submitting, under the orders of the Commander-In-Chief w ndia a 
Snatch from Lieutenant-General Sir E. C. Low, K.C.B., Commanding the Chitral Relte 
Forced the operations of the troops under his command from the 2nd to the 29th April 

1895 

No, 758-G,— 41 Field Operations 99 — ddXtd Simla, the 21st May 1895. 
From-MAJOR-GBNERAi. G.dbC, Morton, c.b., Adjutant-Generalin India, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, 
i wave the honor, by direction of the Commander-m-Chief, to submit, for the infoma- 
tion of the Government of India, and for publication as a despatch, the accompanying 

' ,■ . '' ■ '' ■ ■ ' y ' l ■; ' ■ ' ' ' ■' ' ' . ■' . ' ", , ; , 
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letter from Lieutenant-General Sir R. C. Low, giving a resume of the operations of the 
Ghitral Relief Force from the date the troops crossed the frontier to the 29th April 1805. 

2. Although some of the engagements mentioned in this letter have already been 

described in former despatches submitted with 
my marginally noted communication, new 
light is now thrown upon them, and the publi- 
cation of the letter will, in Sir George White's 
opinion, give, when read with those already 

published, a connected account of the operations of Sir Robert Low's force up to 
the end of April. 

3. The Commander-in-Chief, in inviting the attention of Government to paragraph 
18, considers that the critical condition in which the garrison of Chitral was reported to 
be on the 2oth April, justified Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Low in assuming the res- 
ponsibility of ordering Brigadier-General Gatacre to push on with a small column of 500 
men over the Lowarai Pass to Chitral. As events turned out, the necessity for this course 
no longer existed ; but he thinks credit is due to Brigadier-General Gatacre and to Major 
Deane, who apparently suggested it, and to Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Low, who 
sanctioned it. 

4. I am to express His Excellency's concurrence with Sir Robert Low's remarks in 
paragraph 21, on the admirable spirit displayed by officers and men in this expedition. 
The rapidity with which the troops had to move in order to accomplish the primary 
object of the force, and the difficult nature of the country to be traversed, compelled 
the adoption of a lighter scale of equipment than has been usual in previous expeditions 
of this strength and at this particular period of the year. 

5. The Commander-in-Chief cannot send forward Sir Robert Low’s despatch without 
recording separately his admiration of the way in which the retirement of the Guides 
Infantry was carried out on the 13th April. 

6. From Sir Robert Low's despatch it is evident that the Guides kept perfect 
formation throughout the movement ; that they were attacked by 4,000 tribesmen embold- 
ened by their retirement ; that the Guides, supported towards the end of the operation by 
the fire from the left bank of the Panjkora, inflicted a loss of 500 on the enemy/ probably 
one for every sepoy of the Guides engaged, while of their own ’ number only three were 
killed and nine wounded. 

7. His Excellency considers this a very remarkable instance of results that may be 
obtained under very trying circumstances by absolute steadiness combined with high 
training and perfect fire control, and believes that the Guides must have felt themselves 
conquerors though retiring before eight times their number of brave but undisciplined 
tribesmen. The impression left on the enemy may be gauged by the fact that they never 
afterwards made the faintest effort to stand against our troops. 

8. Sir George White has not dwelt specially on the irreparable loss of Lieutenant- 

Colonel Battye, as this brave officer fell after he had withdrawn his battalion with great 
skill and determination within the zone of comparative safety covered by the fire from the 
left bank. 

No. 296- A, 3 dated Camp Dir, the 1st May 1895. 

From -Lieutenant-General Sir R. C. Low, k.c,e., Commanding the Chitral Relief Force, 
To — The Adjutant-General in India. 

I have the honor to make the following report on the operations of the troops under 
my command since crossing the frontier on the 2nd April. 

. 2. During this period of a month I have from time to time given brief acounts of each 
action as it took place, and of each further advance of this force ; and now that the troops 
have arrived in Chitral territory, and the fort there is relieved, the British prisoners who 
were in Umra Khan's hands have been restored to freedom, and Umra Khan himself is a ' 
fugitive ; now too that Sher Afzal, the Chitral usurper, is a prisoner in my hands, the time 
has arrived that I should make a more comprehensive report on the work done. 

3. In my despatch dated the 5th April I gave a brief account of the assault and 
capture of the Malakand Pass. It must be remembered that this was written only two 
days after the action, and. being based on my own observation, was necessarily incom- 
plete. Thus I have to make an important correction in this report regarding one battalion < 
namely the 4th Sikh Infantry, who did not remain stationary guarding the left flank of the 
advance, as I wrote, but joined throughout in the advance up to the highest peaks of the 
enemy's position, parallel with the Guides Infantry, having an equally arduous climb with 


No. 249-G, dated 9th April 1895, 
No. 359-G, dated 13th April 1895, 
No. 492-G, dated 24th April 1895. 
No, 494-6, dated 24th April 1895, 
No, doQ-G, dated 1st May 1895. 
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them, and meeting with and carrying many sangars full of the enemy. During this 
advance officers and men alike distinguished themselves. In my original report also the 
enemy at the Malakand Pass were estimated at 12,000 men, of whom 3,000 were said to 
be armed with fire-arms, but we afterwards ascertained that the number armed with fire- 
arms was much larger. 

4. The following day, 4th April, the 1st Brigade was ordered to descend the Malakand 

Pass into the Swat Valley, its place on the pass being taken by the 2nd Brigade, while the 
3rd brigade remained on the south side of the pass, pending the passage of the baggage 
and supplies of the rest of the force. . 

5. I may here allude to one of the most extraordinary coincidences within my 
experience. The height of the pass is about r,ooo feet from the valley below, and the 
track used by the hill people, is most precipitous and goes straight up the hill by short 
z jg„ za gs, over boulders, and often under protruding crags ; and when I saw it on the 3rd 
April it appeared to be impossible ever to make such a place fit for camels to carry 
loads over in any reasonable time. In the report of the Officer Commanding the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps on this day’s action, he states that after going half way up the hill he 
came upon “an old pathway.” On examination this turned out to be an old Buddhist 
road disused for hundreds of years, but so well made originally that it took our engineers 
and sappers but two days to make it into a camel road from near Dargai, at the mouth 
of the pass, to the top. The discovery of this old and unknown road, on a good align- 
ment and easily repaired, which came to our relief and enabled the force to advance in 
three days, when without it we should have been delayed many clays, was certainly a 
remarkable stroke of good fortune. 

6. On the 4th April the advance of the 1st Brigade clown the pass towards the Swat 
Valley was opposed by the enemy. In this action the Guides Cavalry, under Captain 
Adams, made two brilliant charges, before which the enemy in largely superior numbers 
scattered and fled up the hills. 

7. During the 5th and 6th April the 2nd Brigade marched down the pass and en- 
camped opposite the crossing over the Swat river, north of the village of Aladand. 
Reconnaissances were made which shewed that the gatherings we had fought on the 3rd 
and 4th had retired up the Swat Valley without entirely dispersing. 

8 . On the 7th April the 2nd Brigade was opposed by the enemy at the passage of the 
Swat river. The action commenced by several bodies of the enemy being seen 
advancing down the Adinazai Valley from the direction of Uch, and the Sappers, then 
collected on the river, making a bridge, were fired at from the hills on the opposite side, 
I should mention that the previous evening the uth Bengal Lancers, which had crossed 
the pass and joined the head-quarters camp with the 1st Brigade at Khar, had been 
ordered to march early on the morning of the 7th to the and Brigade camp opposite 
the crossing over the Swat river, and from thence to ford the river and make a recon- 
naissance up the Adinazai Valley towards Uch, being supported by other arms from the 
2nd Brigade, the Brigadier-General Commanding the 2nd Brigade being also directed to 
cross the river and destroy the fort of Ramora. 

The nth Bengal Lancers, conveying these orders, joined Brigadier-General 
Waterfield and his Brigade at 9 A. M., before which time the enemy had commenced the 
attack and the 4th Sikhs had been ordered down to the river bank to support the 
Sappers, as also the Maxim guns under Captain Peebles, Devonshire Regiment. On 
the arrival of the nth Bengal Lancers, that regiment, with a squadron of the Guides 
Cavalry, the whole under Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, nth Bengal Lancers, was directed 
to cross the river, under cover of the fire of No. 8 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery, and 
part of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, and attack the enemy, while the remainder 
of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, supported by No. 2 ( Derajat ) Mountain Battery, 
crossed later opposite Ramora fort and took possession of it. As soon as the nth 
Bengal Lancers began to cross the river the enemy were seen to begin retiring, but were 
too Tate, for the Lancers, led with great dash, pursued and overtook them, and are 
reported to have killed at least 100. The pursuit was continued after Utnra Khan's 
horsemen up to the top of the Katgola Pass. 

Our loss was trivial, while that of the enemy was considerable; and this was mainly 
due to the able manner in which Brigadier-General Waterfield handled his troops. In 
the original report on this action the enemy were estimated at 1,500, but I have since 
ascertained that there were quite three times that number opposed to us. 



Two battalions occupied Chakdara and the adjoining villages on the right bank of 
the Swat river on the night of the 7th April, 

g. The 3rd Brigade crossed the Malakand Pass and joined me at Khar on the 8th, 
To feed the troops on the north side of the pass, I had been obliged to utilize during 
the 4th, 5th and 6th all the mules of the force, as these were the only animals that could 
cross the pass by the zig-zag road ,already described, and consequently it was not 
till the 8th, when camels had been streaming across with supplies for two days, 
that it was possible to equip the 2nd and 3rd Brigades with transport for their baggage 
and for twenty days’ supplies. 

The 2nd Brigade were entirely across the river by the evening of the 8th. 

10. On the 9th April head-quarters crossed the Swat river and joined the 2nd 
Brigade at Chakdara, the 3rd Brigade encamping on the opposite bank at Aladand. 

On the 10th head-quarters and the 2nd Brigade marched to Gumbat, crossing 
the Katgola Pass, The 3rd Brigade crossed the Swat river to Chakdara, the 1st Brigade 
under Brigadier* General Kinloch, C.B., being left to guard the Swat Valley and the 
communications. On the nth head-quarters and the 2nd Brigade reached the Panjkora 
river at Sado ferry. There are two routes to the ferry from Gumbat, one by the Shago 
Kas defile* the other by the Kamrani Pass. The former route was taken, as the pass 
route was reported unfit for camels, but the Shago Kas road in its original state was such 
a n intricate one, and was so very bad, that all the labour of the force was afterwards put 
on to the other to make it fit for animals. Owing to- the extreme difficulty of the defile 
the baggage did not get into camp till very late that night, being fired into several 
times en route . 

11. Before I moved on from the Swat river, an advanced guard had been sent on 
ahead, consisting of the nth Bengal Lancers, two squadrons of the Guides Cavalry, 
the Guides Infantry and the 4th Sikhs, which had arrived at Sado on the 10th. The 
cavalry forded the river and reconnoitred up the Bajaur Valley on the 10th, finding 
Umra Khan's forts held, and on that evening, owing to the river rising, they experien- 
ced considerable difficulty in recrossing to the left bank. On my arrival it was clear that 
nothing but abridge could get the troops across, and this was at once commenced by 
Major Aylmer, V.C., Royal Engineers, with the 4th Company, Bengal Sappers and 
Miners, under the direction of Colonel Leach, D.S.O., Commanding Royal Engineers 
with the force. The bridge was built on raft-piers constructed from the logs lying 
on the banks of the river. On the evening of the 12th, men on foot could cross, and 
there being every hope of my being able to cross the troops and their baggage the 
following day, the Guides Infantry were passed over to cover the bridge, and formed 
an entrenched post at the apex of a re-entering angle of the right bank, on which the 
end of the bridge rested. This post had a level space of some hundreds of yards 
in front, and, being with its surroundings thoroughly commanded at short range by the 
high ground on the left bank, was extremely strong. 

12. On the morning of the 13th, between 3 and 5 A. M., an unexpected misfortune 
happened. The river rose suddenly and brought down large logs of timber which 
broke the bridge, and as the current increased at the same time to such an extent 
to make a raft-bridge useless, it was seen at once that the only resource was to make a 
suspension bridge, A suitable place, about two miles down stream from the site 
of the raft-bridge, was accordingly selected, and a design was adopted by which the 
cables of the bridge were to be made of many strands of telegraph wire. Work was 
commenced immediately, but the bridge could not be expected to be ready for three or 
four days. The site selected, being, as I have said, about two miles down steam, 
a new road was required along the hillside on the right bank back to the mouth of the 
Bajaur Valley, which road could only be commenced when men could be passed over 
the river. 

Meanwhile, on the morning of the 13th, the Guides Infantry had received orders 
■ to march down the right bank of the Panjkora river, and punish certain villages on that 
side from which men had been persistently firing on the transport, which, till the comple- 
tion oE the Kamrani route, was forced to use the Shago Kas defile road. The whole 
of the route which should have been followed by the Guides Infantry was in full view 
of the left bank, and could easily be protected by Infantry posted thereon. By some 
mistake, which can never now be accounted for, Lieutenant-Colonel Battye, Commanding 
the Guides Infantry, led his battalion up the Usihri river into Bajaur. At noon he sent a 
message by heliograph that two large bodies of the enemy were advancing against 
him. His battalion could not be supported, as troops could not cross the river to do so 



It was therefore ordered to retire to its entrenched post, 2nd the and Brigade at once 
lined the high banks overlooking the Pan] kora river to cover its retirement* The 
battalion retired most deliberately, and this retirement was covered first by artillery 
tire from the left bank, and afterwards, as the enemy approached nearer, by fire of 
the infantry and Maxim guns. The enemy were in considerable strength, probably 
about 4,000 all told, and l do not doubt had heard of the broken bridge, and thought that 
our troops on their side of the river might be cut off* With the knowledge that troops 
could not be sent to his assistance, the visible strength of the advancing enemy, and 
the distance of his battalion from the covering fire of the troops the left bank, it would 
undoubtedly have been wiser if the officer commanding had retired at once without 
waiting for orders. However, the disinclination to retire is a fault on the right side, and 
the retirement, as it was carried out, was a splendid performance. It is deeply to be 
deplored that when the battalion had reached the level ground, and was about to cross 
the Ushiri river to its entrenched post, Lieutenant-Colonel Battye was killed. In his 
death the Corps of Guides has lost an able commander, and the State a gallant and 
valuable officer. After the Guides reached their post, they were reinforced by a company 
of the 4th Sikhs, which crossed on rafts, and the enemy did not attack with any boldness* 
but contented themselves with long range firing, which they continued up to about i j p.m. 
The loss on the enemy's side was reported by their own people afterwards to be over 500, 

On this day, 13th April, Lieutenant Edwardes, 2nd Bombay Grenadiers, who had 
been a prisoner, was sent in by Umra Khan to my camp* 

13. On the 14th the gathering of the previous day gradually disappeared, but not 
before we had to lament the loss of another valuable officer, Captain Peebles, 
Devonshire Regiment, in charge of the Maxim guns, who was mortally wounded in the 
entrenchment whither he had crossed the previous evening with one of his guns, on a 

massak-T2.it, 

14. During the 14th. the remainder of the 4th Sikhs was crossed on massak-tzlis, 
and Joined the Guides Infantry, and a strong position on spurs on the other side of the 
river and to the north of the Ushiri stream was occupied by these two battalions. The 
crossing on the few small rafts at my disposal became every moment more difficult and 
slower, owing to the river continuing to rise. On. the night of the 14th very bad weather 
set in, and rain continued all that night, and through the day and night of the r Stb, much 
delaying work on the suspension bridge, and the rising water approached nearer and 
nearer to its piers* 

On the morning of the 1 6th, with the Swat River in my rear, reported also to be 
steadily rising, and the bridge over it, on which I depended for supplies, hardly completed 
and of doubtful stability, with the Panjkora River in front of me rising into a tremendous 
torrent, and threatening the new suspension bridge, the two remaining rafts (one had 
been overturned and two damaged by bullets) unable longer to pass over supplies, the 
situation was one of grave anxiety. 

The Guides Infantry and the 4th Sikhs with them, had the previous evening been 
ordered, as the only means of feeding them, to be ready to park their ammunition and 
baggage in the entrenched post of the Guides Infantry, and make their way to the sus- 
pension bridge, so that they might re-cross before the bridge was swept away, and things 
looked so serious on the morning of the 16th that they were ordered to commence this 
movement. When, however, I visited the bridge, early on the morning of the x6th, I was 
informed that no further rise had taken place in the last three or four hours ; and, during 
the time that I was there, the water, if anything, fell, and the rain ceased, I therefore 
sent orders to the Guides Infantry and 4th Sikhs to stand fast. At noon it was clear 
that the water was falling, and that the danger was over for the time* But the necessity 
for a bridge above high flood-level was evidently urgent, and the Commandant, Royal 
Engineers, put it in hand at once ; and I trust it may be ready before the river rises 

Lieutenant Fowler, Royal Engineers, was on this day sent in by Umra Khan, 

15. On the morning of the 17th the two brigades were ordered to advance. One 
squadron of the Guides Cavalry marched at an early hour to reconnoitre up the valley 
towards Miankila, under the orders of Brigadier-General Blood, C.B., and the nth Bengal 
Lancers and the two infantry brigades followed across the river. 

At 10 A.M., after the troops of the 3rd Brigade (which was leading) had crossed, f 
received a message from Brigadier^General Blood that the enemy were in sight near the 
village of Miankila, and were advancing from thence. The road on the right bank of the 
Panjkora river from the bridge up to the open valley was only a footpath fit for mules^ 
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over which every man and animal had to go in single file, 
was clear that both brigades could not hope to get^across 
action during the day. 

I therefore directed Brigadier-General Waterfield to 
3rd Brigade which could reach that brigade before nig 

bridge with his own brigade and its transport, and to join 
ing. 

Then pushing on 
action. The r 

the villages of Gulderi and Andak to the 
to the south of the Ushiri. 
to move along them to the 

them, and the 25th Panjab Infantry in support. Tw 
the hills to the north, with No. 2 (~ 
centre, and the remainder of the Buffs 
hills, the nth Bengal Lancers advanced 
Gosam, where their horses got \ ' ■* 

opportunity of charging, the ground in their front being^oo broken. The 
occasion did not show the bold front of 
advanced, and though the guns were sent foi 
the loss of the enemy was not great. Throi 
by Brigadier-General Gatacre, D.S.O. 

_ 16. On the morning of the 18th, Brigadier-General Waterfield with the 
joined me, and the 2nd and 3rd Brigades advanced against Miankila and J 
atter > a fo1 * on the Ieft bank of the Jandol river, is the home of Umra Khar 
expected that, he would make a final stand at one of these places. Both w 
deserted, and it was reported that Umra Khan had fled towards Asmar and 
an asylum from the Amir of Kabul. I may add that he has been a fugitive « 
half J'nI 1 .! p ame after o° 0n b^gadier- General Gataere, with the Buffs, the 

half of No. 4 Company, Bengal Bappers and Miners, No. 2 (Derajat) Mour 
and the two Maxim guns of the Devonshire Regiment, pushed on to Banva 
Du and Chitral, with twenty days’ supplies ; and the remainder of the brio 
Seaforth Highlanders and the 25th Punjab Jnfantry, were taken on by me o" 
of the 20th to Kambat (called Chashma at first) at the foot of the Janbatai P a 

, , I . 8, °", the .f ! ern ° on of the 20th A P riI , Brigadier-General Gatacre se 

back to me that Major Deane, Chief Political Officer (who accompanied him) 

news that the garrison of Chitral was reduced to great straits, and that the * 
enemy had reached to within ten yards of the walls of the fort, and he suoo 
should advance rapidly wi t h a small body of 500 men. To this I consented 
only way of passing quickly through the intricate country we were now ri 

the only chance of rescuing the garrison. To support him while out of coi 

sent forward on the 21st the Seaforth Highlanders with all the supplies I , 
and arranged to move on myself with the 25th Punjab Infantry when n 

n . 6 .1°,°™^ 2Is b reassuring news came regarding th 
Chitral Fort, viz,, that it was holding out on the 17th, and later that Sher Afz 
doned the siege and had absconded; this was confirmed on the following day 

^ tha * tune lfc wa f known whether the relief of Chitral Fort had 7 1 

by Colonel Kelly or by the occupation of Kila Drosh by the Khan of Dir act 
orders, or by the advance of my force and the defeat of Umra Khan. P rc 

the result of all three, but it is now known that Colonel Kelly was the first 
Chitral, on the 20th April, J rst 

iq» When this news was receiver? 1 r* 1 


the baggage of the 
Q only to cross the 
t thing next morn* 

myself I reached Ghobani just as the 3rd Brigade were going into 
enemy ocop.ed the tails on the left or southern side of the ,al!,y%»! 

epj 7 est on some bluffs above the river and the hills 

I he 4th Gurkhas were directed up the southern hills and then 
west ; the Seaforth Highlanders being on the slopes below 

o companies of the Buffs occupied 
(Derajat) Mountain Battery in action on a knoll in the 
—3 in reserve. While the infantry cleared the southern 
. U P the centre of the valley to a small village 
protection from the enemy’s fire, but the cavalry got no' 

enemy on this 

previous days, but retired as the infantry 
ward about 1,000 yards to hasten their retreat 
ghout the action the troops were well handled 


3 due consideration for his troops The ' 
very difficult one, and the hills beyond it wei 
any that had yet been passed over, and it was 
le battalions at a time. 

br on the 25th April, Brigadier-General 
hich was accomplished by the Buffs and hal 
: 26th and 27th without any loss, though 


they have been ordered to halt pending further orders, as, with the capture of Sher Afzal, 
who was brought into my camp a prisoner on the 27th, peace in the Chitral Valley is 
reestablished, 

2\. I would, before concluding, allude to the message sent to the troops of this force by 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India, published in Divisional Orders of the 
21st April, as also those from the Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen Empress of India, 
and His Excellency the Viceroy, published in Divisional Orders of 29th April, which 
congratulated them on the success which had so far attended their efforts, and praised 
them for their endurance. These messages were much appreciated by the troops, and 
assuredly they were never better earned, as His Excellency the Commander-in Chief is 
aware. The troops of this force had unavoidably to start in lighter order than, I believe, 
any large body of troops have ever done before in India. They have been exposed to 

great hardships owing to the month being an unusually stormy one. 

When not fighting or marching, every man has laboured with the greatest cheerful- 
ness all day on road-making, and altogether the month has been one of continued exer- 
tion and cheerful self-denial and devotion, under circumstances of unusual difficulty and 
hardship. 

I cannot speak too highly in this respect of the conduct of all ranks, both British and 
Native. 

In alater communication I shall have the honor to bring to the notice of His Excellen- 
cy the Commander-in-Chief in India, the names of the officers whose services in connec- 
tion with the above detailed operations seem worthy of his special consideration. 


Government General Order No. 998, dated Simla, the 27th September 189$. 

Field Operations. 

Chitral. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct the 
publication of the subjoined letter from the Adjutant-General in India, dated the 20th 
August 1895, forwarding a despatch from Lieutenant-General Sir R. C. Low, K.C.B., 
Commanding the Chitral Relief Force, recapitulating the operations of the force under 
his command, and bringing to notice the services of officers and men who have been 
specially distinguished during the operations. 

2. The Governor-General i* Council takes the opportunity afforded by the return 
of the Relief Force to British India, to signify the cordial recognition of the Government 
of India of the distinguished manner in which the force has acquitted itself during the 
arduous and completely successful operations now brought to a close. 

3. The troops were hastily called into the field in March last to undertake the relief 
of the fort of Chitral, where the British Agent in Gilgit and a small force, mainly com- 
posed of the Imperial Service troops of the Kashmir State, were beleaguered by a large 
body of tribesmen under the direction of Umra Khan, the Chief of Jandol, and of Sher 
Afzal, an aspirant to the Mehtarship of Chitral. His Excellency in Council observed 
with satisfaction the rapidity and ease with which the mobilisation of the force was carried 
out, and considers that this reflects credit both on the originators of the mobilisation 
scheme, and on those by whom it was worked out and carried into effect. The excellent 
work done by Colonel Boughey, Royal Engineer, Manager of the North-Western State 
Railway, and those under him, contributed very largely to the successful mobilisation of 
the force, and merits special acknowledgment. 

4. The Governor-General in Council fully concurs with His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the opinions he has expressed regarding the skilful dispositions made 
by Lieutenant-General Sir R. C. Low, the admirable conduct of the troops, and the 
excellent spirit displayed by all ranks, not only in their encounters with the enemy, but 
also in overcoming the exceptional difficulties which presented themselves in the nature 
of the country. His Excellency in Council desires to express the thanks of the Gov- 
ernment of India to Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Low, to the officers Commanding 
the Brigades of the force under his orders, and to all the officers and men engaged in the 
operations, for their most valuable services, through which the intentions of the Govern- 
ment have been fully carried out. 

5. His Excellency in Council notes with much satisfaction the efficient manner m 
which the onerous duties of the Commissariat and other departments of the army and 



of the Telegraph and Postal Departments were performed. His Excellency has spe- 
cially observed the excellent arrangements made by Major-General Stedman and his staff 
for the organisation of the line of communications after the cessation of active hostili- 
ties, and the success with which the difficult task of carrying out the supply of the force 
has been accomplished. The transport trains placed at the disposal of the Government 
of India by the Maharajahs of Gwalior and Jeypore proved to be of the greatest value, 
and their high state of efficiency reflects much credit on the British officers who super- 
intended their training in quarters, and worked them in the field. The Governor-General 
in Council is specially pleased to notice the terms of praise in which Lieutenant-General 
Low has spoken of the officers, non-commissioned officers and men of these transport 
trains. 

6. The services of the officers of the Royal Engineers, of the companies of Sap- 
pers and Miners, and of the battalions of Pioneers, have been of special value in this 
campaign. The Governor-General in Council entirely agrees with His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief in his high estimate of the work done by the offi cers of the Royal 
Engineers. But for the remarkable skill displayed by these officers in constructing and 
maintaining bridges over the Swat and Panjkora rivers, the operations would have been 
greatly retarded. 

7. The officers of the Intelligence Branch of the Quartermaster-Gen eral’s Depart- 
ment, and of the Survey Depattment of the Government of India, have done work which 
will be of lasting value. The Governor-General in Council appreciates the ability and 
energy shown by these officers in carrying out their laborious duties. 

8. His Excellency in Council deplores the loss of the officers and men who have 
bravely fallen in the performance of their duty, or have succumbed to disease brought on 
by the conditions under which the operations were conducted. A special tribute is due 
to the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel F. D. Battye, by whose death, at the moment 
when he had, with great gallantry and skill, brought the battalion under his command 
out of a position of peculiar difficulty, the Indian service has lost one of its most 
admirable officers. 

9. The mobilisation and advance of the Chitral Relief Force were the signal for 
very numerous offers of personal service, assistance, and co-operation from Native 
Chiefs thoughout India, including especially those who maintain Imperial Service 
Troops, and from native noblemen and gentlemen cf every station and degree. This 
widespread evidence of an earnest and vigilant loyalty has afforded the deepest grati- 
fication to the Governor-General in Council. Although the circumstances of the expe- 
dition did not afford to the British Government an opportunity which could be taken of 
employing the troops of India’s loyal States, the Governor-General in Council none the 
less cordially tenders his acknowledgments to all who came forward ready to render 
service and prove their devotion. 


. No, 1086-0—“ Field Operations”— dated Simla, 20th August 1895. 

From-— Major-General G. deC. Morton, c.b,, Adjutant General in India, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 

In continuation of my letter No. 758*0, dated 21st May 1895, I have the honor, by 

* xt A j . j t 1 0 direction of the 'Commander-in-Chief. to submit 

* No. H74.-A, dated 27th July 1895. . . . , , * - _ 1 jUUI m S 

fcr the information of the Government of India, 

the accompanying despatch* from Lieutenant-General Sir R. C. Low, K.C.B., Commanding 
the Chitral, Relief Force. 

2. As this is Sir Robert Low's final despatch on the operations of the Force, it will 
be desirable to briefly review the operations from the date the Force took the field, 

3. Orders for its mobilization were issued on the 14th March 1895, and on the 1st 
April it had crossed the frontier, with two of its brigades at Jalala and one at Lundkhwar. 

4. The actions of the Malakand Pass, Khar, Chakdara, Sado (or Panjkora) and 
Manugai followed in rapid succession, and the details of each action, together with those 
of the passage of the Swat and Panjkora rivers, have already been published in the previous 
despatches submitted to Government. 

5. On the 30th April, a report, received through Brigadier-General Gatacre, of the 
great straits to which the garrison of Chitral was reduced, led to Sir Robert Low approving 
of a flying column of 500 men being pushed on in advance to effect the relief of the garri- 
son at all hazards. The support to the Khan of Dir afforded by this small column, added 
to the prestige gained by the successes of the British arms, emboldened the Khan of Dir 


to advance with his tribesmen into the Chitral Valley, and his arrival there had a 
material effect on the raising of the siege and the flight of Sher Afzal—a service of great 
importance, which is alluded to by Sir Robert Low in paragraph 4 of his present despatch* 

6. In their advance from fhe Indian frontier, the troops under Sir Robert Low had to 
cross five mountain passes, three of which- the Malakand (2,900 feet), the Janbatai 
(7,400 feet) and the Lowarai (10.200 feet) — presented exceptional difficulties to the move* 
ment of troops, their baggage and supplies ; they had to bridge two rivers which in rain 
became impassable torrents, and to fight five actions with the enemy, and, when not 
engaged in fighting or marching, they had to labour incessantly in road-making in order to 
make the mountain-tracks passable for the force. The admirable conduct of, and the 
spirit displayed by, the troops have already been favourably commented on by Sir George 
White, and it remains now for His Excellency to bring to the notice of Government the 
skilful dispositions of their gallant leader, Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Low, K.C.B., and 
the admirable manner in which the intentions and orders of Government have been carried 
out by this distinguished officer. 

7* His Excellency also concurs in the favourable terms in which Sir Robert Low has 
spoken of Major-General E. Stedman, C.B., Brigadier-Generals W. F, Gatacre, D.S.O., 
H. G. Waterfield, A. G. Hammond, c B,, v c., D.S.O., and Brigadier-General Blood, C.B., 
and the other officers mentioned by him in his despatch, 

8. Sir George White has in a previous letter alluded to the loss sustained by the 
service in the premature death of the gallant Lieutenant-Colonel F. D, Battye, Corps of 
Guides, and I am to add that the names of this officer and of the late Captain A, P. Peebles, 
Devonshire Regiment, would have been prominently brought forward for the favourable 
consideration of Government had they survived. 

9. Although Major-General Stedman joined the Force after the conclusion of active 
hostilities, the success that has attended his efforts, and the skill he has displayed in the 
organization of the large transport train required for the provisioning and supply of the 
troops on so extended a line of communication, entitle him, in His Excellency's opinion, to 
special recognition by Government In his important duties he has received material aid 
from his Staff, Colonel I. S. M. Hamilton, D.S.O., Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General, and Captain G. V. Kemball, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General. 

10. The physical difficulties of the country traversed have afforded special oppor- 
tunities of distinction to the officers of Royal Engineers who were selected for appoint- 
ments in that branch of the service with ihe Force ; that these opportunities were taken 
the fullest advantage of is apparent on reference to paragraph 10 of Sir Robert Low's 
despatch, and the magnitude of the work accomplished can also be judged by the follow- 
ing descriptions of the six bridges thrown over the Swat and Panjkora rivers and of a 
few smaller ones over minor streams ; 

A . — At Chakdara on the Swat River — * 

(1) A trestle bridge thrown over the Swat River by Major Barton, nearly" 1,200 

feet in total length, erected in the early part of April, which lasted til! the 
end of June, when the suspension bridge was completed. 

(2) A pontoon bridge, with twelve pontoons which were brought over the Malakand 

Pass by Captain Heath, and with trestle landing stages, and a trestle bridge 
over the smaller arm of the Swat River, erected in May and still in use. 

(3) A suspension bridge, total length 948 feet, with two suspension spans of 250 

and 1 10 feet over two main streams, erected by Captain Williams, and though 
only commenced in May, was completed on 26th June. Total suspended 
lengths, including back stays, are 500 feet and 220 feet. 

B t — At Sado on the Panjkora River — 

{4) A bridge on rafts was first made by Major Aylmer on the 12th April, but was 
carried away by logs coming down the torrent of the swollen river. 

(5) A suspension bridge, telegraph wire being used for the cables, was thru 

erected by Major Aylmer; main span 95 feet ; finished on 16th April ; only 
commenced on 13th April 

(6) A third bridge was afterwards erected by Captain Serjeant and the 1st Com- 

pany, Bengal Sappers and Miners ; a suspension bridge, with main span of 
200 feet at a higher level than the one erected by Major Aylmer. 

■ C; — At Chuttatan on the Panjkora — 

(jj A suspension bridge was afterwards erected six mil** south of Dir, when it was 
decided to open out the road on the left bank of the Panjkora. This also was* 
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built by tbe 1st Company, Sappers and Miners, under Captain Serjeant. 
Total span about 78 feet. 

D, — Minor Bridges — 

Several smaller bridges, chiefly trestle or cantilever bridges, were erected, of which 
the most important are — 

(8) A trestle bridge errected by Captain Skey and the 6th Company, Bengal 

Sappers, at Darora over the Ushiri River. 

(9) A wooden girder bridge at Sakot between Jalala and the Malakand : two 

spans of 50 feet : built by Captain Nanton, Royal Engineers. 

The Commander-in-Chief considers that the record of work done by Colonels Leach 
and Shone, Majors Ellis, Barton, Aylmer, V.C., and Abbott, Captains Tanner, Williams, 
and Serjeant, and other officers of the Royal Engineers, reflects the highest credit on 
those officers and on the corps to which they belong. In the same terms His Excellency 
would comment on the survey work done by that Department under Captain Bythell, 
Royal Engineers. 

The services of the two Pioneer regiments under Lieutenant-Colonels Gordon and 
Wilson have also been of a most valuable character, while every regiment in the force 
has contributed, in the shape of working parties, its quota to the opening out of this 
mountainous and difficult country by the construction of practicable roads. 

11. The administration of the Commissariat-Transport Department could not have 
been so successfully conducted as it was, had it not been for the careful supervision 
exercised over all details, both before and after the commencement of the campaign by 
the Commissary-General-in-Chief, Major-General Badcocfi, C.B., C.S.I., and the late Com- 
missary-General, Punjab Command, Colonel R. Patch ; and His Excellency desires me 
to bring the services of these officers, as well as of those of that Department named 
by the General Officer Commanding the Force, to the favourable notice of Government. 

The transport trains maintained by the Maharajahs of Gwalior and Jeypore, respect- 
ively, as part of their quota of Imperial Service troops, have proved of the highest value. 
The efficiency manifested during a continuous strain could not, I am to observe, have 
been kept up without the closest attention to every detail in time of peace, and Sir 
George White cordially endorses the commendatory remarks made in paragraph 8 of 
the despatch on Captain H. R. Tate, 15th Bengal Lancers, Captain J. B. Edwards, 
Central India Horse, and the native subordinates who have done such admirable work 
under the supervision of those officers. 

12. To the careful medical arrangements and to increased sanitary precautions must 
be ascribed, in Sir George White’s opinion, the comparative immunity from disease and 
the general good health that the troops have enjoyed under very trying conditions. 
These results could not have been attained without the great forethought and admin- 
istrative experience of the late Principal Medical Officer, Her Majesty’s Forces in India, 
Surgeon-Major-General Bradshaw, C.B., and of the officer now filling that appointment, 
Surgeon-Major-General A. A. Gore: and their efforts have been well seconded by 
Surgeon-Colonel T. Maunsell, Principal Medical Officer with tbe Force, and the medical 

officers under his orders. 

13. The Veterinary Department, under Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel Poyser, Army 
Veterinary Department, has not only contributed greatly to the efficiency of the transport 
animals, but has diminished in great measure the heavy mortality that was marked feature 
of former campaigns. 

14. The Commander-in-Chief endorses the opinion expressed by Sir Robert Low in 
his paragraph 12 on the valuable services rendered by officers of the Intelligence Branch. 

15. The efficiency of the Army Signalling Staff, under Captain T. E. O’Leary, Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, has been thoroughly tested during the campaign, and has again proved the 
great utility of heliograph and flag signalling in the rapid transmission of intelligence and 
of orders in the field. 

16. The services rendered by Major H. A. Deane and his political assistants have no 
doubt been fully appreciated by the Government of India in the Foreign Department ; but 
Sir George White cannot permit this despatch to go forward without expressing his opinion 
of the valuable work done by this body of officers, and endorsing the recommendations 
made by Sir Robert Low on behalf of the Chief Political Officer. 

17. I am specially to bring to notice the excellent work done by Colonel Bough ey, 
the Manager of the North-Western Railway, and the officer and the staff serving under 
him. Colonel Boughey has met all the demands of the military authorities to the Com- 


m an der-in- Chiefs entire satisfaction. The concentration of the troops was carried out 
without a hitch, and the resources of the railway made possible the sudden and unexpected 
nature of the movement against the tribes. 

18. In all the previous despatches that His Excellency has written to the Government 
of India on former campaigns, it has been an agreeable duty to him to dwell upon the 
admirable organization of, and the excellent services rendered, by the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, This expedition gives him yet another opportunity of commending the enterprise 
with which the telegraph line was so rapidly carried forward with the advance, in the face 
of all difficulties, under the able and indefatigable direction of Mr. F. E. Dempster, whose 
services merit the Commander-in-Chief s cordial acknowledgments, and are now brought 
to the favourable notice of Government His Excellency here takes the opportunity of 
expressing his acknowledgments to Mr. C, H. Reynolds, Director-General of Telegraphs 
for the ready response he has always made to all military demands upon the Department, 
and especially in the matter of facilitating the establishment of direct communication 
between Army Head-Quarters and the General Officer Commanding in the field, 

ig» His Excellency also commends to the favourable notice of Government the good 
work done by the Postal Department under Mr, A, F. Ryan, Chief Postal Officer with the 
Force. 


No, 1174- A — “Field Operations ”~~datod Laram Pass, 27th July 1895. 

From— Lieutenant-General Sib Robert C. Low, K.C.B., Commanding the Chitral Relief 
Force, 

To — The Adjutant-General in India, 

I have the honor to submit the following report in continuation of my No. 256-A of 
the rst May last. 

1. After the capture of Sher Afzal the troops were halted, and it was a question as 
to whether it was desirable to move up to the Chitral Fort The British Agent there 
advised that the troops should not advance, on the ground that the valley, already devas- 
tated by Umra Khan, could not give supplies. 

The Government of India/however, decided that British troops should be shown at 
Chitral. 

Brigadier-General Gatacre, D.S.O., Commanding the 3rd Brigade, was ordered to 
move on the three marches from Ashreth to Chitral 

He found the track up the Kunar River quite as bad as, if not worse than, the defiles 
on each side of the Lowarai Pass, and, as before, the track had to be made passable by 
the skill of engineer officers and sappers and by the willing labor of the troops. 

3. During the first week of May, I was detained at Dir. The Khan of Dir at this 
time wanted our constant support. He had, by capturing Sher Afzal and handing him 
over to me, done good service and simplified the political situation at Chitral, but the duty 
was a very unpleasant one for him, and he incurred a great deal of unpopularity amongst 
the people of his own country, in which he was not yet firmly established as ruler. 

4, It is only right that 1 should here record the military services of the Khan of 
Dir during the advance of the Force, as it bears considerably on the main object of the 
expedition, — namely, the relief of Chitral Fort. 

Muhammad Sharif Khan, the Khan of Dir, some years ago was dispossessed of the 
whole of his territory by Umra Khan, and at the time of the mobilization of the Chitral 
• Relief Force he was a refugee in 'Upper Swat. On hearing that the Government, of India 
intended to send a force against Umra Khan, he joined me at the front, avowedly with 
the object of regaining his lost territory and position, but offering his services, at the same 
time,— 'services which, as will be seen, were afterwards of great importance. 

After the action of the 4th April, on the descent from the Malakand Pass to the Swat 
Valley, the Khan of Dir was sent on in advance across the Laram Pass into Dir territory, 
with orders to raise his tribes and recapture, if possible, ail the forts in Dir territory, then 
held by detachments of Umra Khan's men, and then to push men across the Lowarai Pass 
to the assistance of the besieged garrison of Chitral 

The delay to the advance of the Force caused by the floods in the Pan j kora River, 
the washing away of the first bridge, and the necessity of building a suspension bridge, 
have been duly reported in my despatch of which this is a continuation. At that time it 
was believed that the garrison of Chitral had food only till the 20th April, and after the 
■ defeat of Umra Khan on the 17th and his flight, it was clear that, using the utmost exer- 
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tions, the leading troops could hardly reach Chitral before the 25th, and that the action of 
the Khan of Dir might have an important effect on the fate of the besieged garrison. 

The Khan carried out his instructions most loyally, not only in capturing the different 
forts in Dir territory, in doing which, it may be said, he acted as much for himself as for 
us, but also in pushing forward men into the Chitral Valley, which is outside his territory, 
and which was done entirely in our interests. 

He captured the Fort of Dir from Umra Khan's troops on the 12th April, with the 
loss of sixty of his own men, and he pushed forward men under his brother, who took and 
occupied the fort of Kila Drosh, the most important fort in the Chitral Valley, on the 18th 
April. Kila Drosh is two marches south of Chitral Fort, and on the same date Colonel 
Kelly's troops were two marches north of Chitral Fort, while Brigadier-General Gatacre's 
brigade had reached Barwa, five marches south of Kila Drosh. The siege of Chitral was 
raised that night, the garrison finding themselves free on the morning of the 19th April. 

It is due to the Khan of Dir that the active part he took should be recognized, since, 
if he did nothing more, he heralded our arrival in the Chitral Valley. 

5. Leaving Dir on the 9th of May, I marched to Chitral and reached it on the 16th. 
The troops were drawn up to receive me, and in front of them I met the British Agent, 
Surgeon-Major G. S. Robertson, C.S.I., and the provisional Mehtar, the boy Shujah-ul 
Mulk. 

The parade was made as impressive as possible, for the Chitralis had never seen 
British soldiers, and as a matter of fact did not believe that we had any. A portion of 
the garrison that had defended the fort during the siege, viz* one company of the 14th 
Sikhs, was in the centre, supported on the right by the Gilgit Field Force, consisting of 
the 32rd Pioneers and two guns of the Kashmir Mountain Battery, the whole under Lieu- 
tenaut-Colonel J. G. Kelly, 32nd Pioneers; on the left were the troopsof the 3rd Brigade, 
viz*) the 1st Battalion of “The Buffs/' No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery, No. 4 Company^ 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, a detachment of the 2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rifles, and 
my escort of one company of the Seaforth Highlanders ; the whole parade being under 
the command of Brigadier-General Gatacre, D.5.O. After inspecting the troops, I formed 
them into three sides of a square and, addressing them, pointed out that the parade was 
a very remarkable one, in that every man present had received the congratulations of 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress; that the gallantry of the besieged garrison of Chitral 
was the pride and admiration of all their comrades in the army ; as was also the deter- 
mined march of Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly and his troops, who were the first to reach 
Chitral. 

6. Prior to my departure from Chitral, the British Agent. heard rumours of disturban- 
ces in Kohistan, and asked that the troops of this Force should hold the valley and relieve 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly's troops. This was sanctioned by Government, and Chitral was 
occupied by the 2nd Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rifles, and the whole line from Chitral to our 
frontier in India has since been held by the troops of this Force. 

7. During the operations of the month of April the troops of the Force under my 
• command advanced from our Indian frontier into Chitral territory, crossing five mountain 

passes, three ofwhich — the Malakand (2,900 feet), the Janbatai (7,400 feet), and the Lowarai 
(10,200 feet) —were of the most difficult character; and having also to throw bridges over 
two large rivers, the Swat and the Panjkora, besides innumerable smaller streams. The 
tracks across the mountains were so narrow and difficult that it is # no exaggeration to say 
that the troops had to make them passable for baggage animals every yard of the way, 

8. During the first advance of the Force the object was speed, and the labour of the 
troops was spent in making the mountain tracks passable. Since the 1st May the troops 

> have been employed in improving these tracks into roads, over which the transport can 
work without exhaustion. 

From the first the Gwalior and Jeypore transport rendered services which may 
honestly be described as invaluable at a time of great pressure, when sufficient transport 
had not yet been collected. The lifted a very large amount of commissariat stores from 
Nowshera to Dargai. After this, at the request of the General of Communications, they 
parked their carriages at Nowshera and brought their ponies up to Dir, where they under- 
took the daily convoy duties, working as pack transport. When no longer required at 
Dir they returned to the Nowshera* Dargai stage ; and, finally, when the Chakdara sus. 
pension bridge was completed, they brought their carts over the Malakand pass and 
worked between Khar and Sarah Probably they are the first wheeled transport ever 
employed on this route. Thus, wherever their services were most required, they have 
always been to the front and eager to meet all requirements. The greatest credit is due 
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to Captain Tate, of the Jeypore transport, and to Captain Edwards, of the Gwalior trans- 
port, for their thorough efficiency, and the native officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men deserve all that can be said in their praise, for their willingness and cheery good 
conduct. 

9. The heat in the valleys has been intense during May and June, but posts have been 
found on or close to the line of communications for the British soldiers of the Force, 
namely, on the Laram, the Janbatai and Lowarai passes, where they have had a compa- 
ratively cool climate. 

10. The operations of the Force being throughout in a country which has hitherto 
been closed to us, has afforded special opportunities for certain branches of the service 
to earn distinction. This is notably the case as regards the Sappers and Miners and 
Pioneers. The rapid way in which almost impassable foot-paths over mountain passes 
were converted into excellent mule and camel roads, testifies to the energy and zeal of the 
officers and the endurance and physique of the men of these branches of the service ; while 
the hastily-constructed bridges over unfordable rivers and mountain torrents, with many 
of the gallery passages along bare cliffs, built out from sheer precipices with cantilevers 
of beams, doors, etc., from the nearest villages, were marvels of ingenuity and resource. 

11. The survey party with the Force has done most valuable work, which has princi- 
pally consisted in triangulation, traversing, and large-scale surveys of country, and plans 
of various places. The extent of this work maybe judged when I say that the area 
embraced by the triangulation has been upwards of 1,500 square miles; 60 miles have 
been traversed, while the country mapped at two inches, one inch, half an inch, and 
quarter inch to a mile, scale has been respectively 40 square miles, 450 square miles, 100 
square miles, and 1,200 square miles. 

12. The Intelligence Branch also has lost no opportunity of adding to our know- 
ledge of the country. Stage by stage as the Force advanced the officers of the Intelli- 
gence Department reconnoitred, sketched, and reported on the route to be followed by 
the troops in rear, the mileage of this alone being about 186 miles. In addition, 600 
miles of branch roads were sketched and reconnoitred, as well as between 30 and 40 
passes, and the whole country embraced by these reconnaissances was gazetteered and 
much new information collected. 

13. The different actions in which the troops of the Force have been engaged have 
already been reported, but I may now briefly refer to them with the view of bringing to 
His Excellency's notice the names of officers who have earned distinction. 

At the storming of the Malakand Pass, the attack, as already reported, was made by 
seven battalions of the 1st and 2nd Brigades, two battalions, the 4th Sikhs and Guides 
Infantry, being sent up the highest peaks with orders to make a turning movement on 
reaching the crest, while the direct frontal attack on the enemy's main position was made 
by the King's Own Scottish Borderers and the Gordon Highlanders, supported on the left 
by the King's Royal Rifle Corps, and on the right by the Bedfordshire Regiment and the 
37th Dogras, The action commenced at 8-45 A.M., and the pass was captured at 2 p.m. 
I attach a casualty return, Appendix A, which shows the losses on our side. The enemy 
numbered about 12,000, and afterwards admitted a loss of over 300 killed. 

I would bring to the notice of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief the admirable 
manner in which the regiments above mentioned completed a very difficult task, and the 
able manner in which they were led. I would bring the following officers to His Excel- 
lency's notice in connection with this action : 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Mathias, Commanding the Gordon Highlanders, who led 
the right of the frontal attack. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. Dixon, King's Own Scottish Borderers, who led the left of 
the frontal attack, v-K ^ -C- "■ :: 

Lieutenant-Colonel H, B, McCall, King's Royal Rifle. Corps, who, by skilfully using 
his opportunities, brought his battalion to the main position of the enemy and joined the 
King's Own Scottish Borderers in the final rush and capture of the main position. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. M. Paterson, Commanding the Bedfordshire Regiment, who 
conducted the pursuit of the enemy on the north side of the pass. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. Dempster, Commanding the 4th Sikh Infantry, who led his 
regiment up the highest peak and conducted a difficult operation with great determination 
and skill. : , , 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. D» Battye, Commanding the Queen's Own Corps of Guides 
(since killed), who advanced on a parallel spur, leading his regiment with great Judgment 
and gallantry. 
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Major J. Dacres Cunningham, Royal Artillery, who commanded the three batteries 
(x6 guns) most skilfully, and by accurate firing largely contributed to the success of the 
day* 

Captain 0 . S. W. Nugent, King's Royal Rifle Corps, displayed gallantry and 
presence of mind in rescuing a wounded man of his battalion. Captain Nugent was 
directed with a party of the battalion to occupy an adjoining empty sangar and endeavour 
to silence the fire of the enemy in a position from whence they had been causing loss of 
men to the advance* On occupying the sangar he found that one of his men was lying 
wounded outside and exposed to the enemy's fire, when he at once sprang out, together 
with No. 2664, Corporal W. H. Race, of the Bedfordshire Regiment (who was attached as 
a signaller), and brought the wounded|man into a place of safety. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant F. W. Kerr, Gordon Highlanders, who, after Captain 
Burney of the same regiment was wounded, collected the company and led the final rush 
of the party on the village at the top of the pass. 

Captain F. Campbell, of the Queen's Own Corps of Guides, was detached with two 
companies and ascended the hill on a spur between the Guides Infantry and the 4th Sikhs 
and rendered great service to the advance of both regiments by the skill with which he 
used his position and brought flanking fire from both sides on the enemy opposing the 
advance. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant R. Harman, rr.S.O., 4th Sikh Infantry, led a portion of the 
Dogra company of the regiment over some most difficult ground, and rendered great ser- 
vice to the advance until very severely wounded* 

14. On the descent into the Swat Valley on the 4th April, the troops of the 1st 
Brigade were met by the advancing enemy. The troops held the eastern hills of the 
descent, while the baggage passed through the defile to the open in the Swat Valley. 
The brunt of the fighting fell on the 37th Dogras, supported by No. 4 Company of the 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, and by one company of the 15th Sikhs, who were ordered to 
hold a low hill which commanded the passage, and who repulsed, repeated attacks of 
large bodies of the enemy ; the final and most determined attempt being frustrated and 
enemy routed by a brilliant charge of the Guides Cavalry. I attach a statement 
(Appendix B) of our casualties on this occasion. 

With reference to this action I would submit to His Excellency the names of the fol- 
lowing officers : 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. McL. Mills, Commanding 37th Dogras, who had the onerous 
duty of holding the position which was the main object of repeated attacks by the enemy 
in largely superior strength. 

Major W. S. Marshall, 37th Dogras, who handled his men with great skill and cool- 
ness at a critical moment. 

Major F. J. Aylmer, V.C., Royal Engineers, who covered the left flank of the 37th 
Dogras with his company (No. 4 Company., Bengal Sappers and Miners). 

Captain R. B. Adams, Commanding the Guides Cavalry, who contributed largely to 
the final withdrawal of the enemy by boldly charging very superior numbers. 

Lieutenant G. M. Baldwin, Guides Cavalry, who was in immediate command of the 
squadron, and who was wounded. 

Subadar Gurdatt Singh, 55th Sikhs, who commanded one company of his regiment 
which had marched with No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, as a covering party, 
and handled his men with skill and coolness on the left of the 37th Dogras. 

* 5 * On the 7th April the enemy disputed the passage of the Swat River, which was 
effected by the advance of the nth Bengal Lancers and Guides Cavalry to the river bank 
under cover of artillery and infantry fire, the crossing of the river by those regiments, and 
their brilliant charge and pursuit of the enemy for many miles, while the infantry forded 
the river and seized the positions of the enemy and Umra Khan's fort of Ramora. I 
attach a statement of our losses on that occasion (Appendix C), and would bring to His 
Excellency's notice the services of the following officers : 

Brigadier-General H. G. Waterfieid, who by the able manner in which he directed the 
attack, secured the defeat of the enemy with heavy loss, together with the least possible 
loss to our troops. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W, W, H. Scott, nth Bengal Lancers, who led and directed 
the cavalry advance. ' • 

Major H. H. R. Heath, nth Bengal Lancers, who led the right of the advancing 
attack of cavalry, which caught the enemy before they could reach the hills, committing 
* great slaughter amongst them and pursuing as far as Uch. 
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Captain H. Wright, nth Bengal Lancer?, who commanded the squadron on' the left 
which, routing the footmen and riding through them, continued the pursuit of the enemy's 
cavalry up to the top of the Katgola Pass. 

Jemadar Khushal Singh, nth Bengal Lancers, who led the leading troop across the 
river under a heavy fire, and himself captured a standard from the enemy, killing many 
with his own hand, 

16. The next action was that of the Guides Infantry at the Sado ferry on the Panj- 
kora River on the 13th April, which has already been described in detail, at the conclusion 
of which the regiment lost their Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel F. IX Battye. 
The attack of the enemy continued during the night of the 13th and till the morning of 
the 14th, I attach a casualty return (Appendix D) of our losses on the occasion, and 
would bring to His Excellency’s notice the services of the following officers : 

Captain F, Campbell, who took command when Lieutenant-Colonel Battye fell, and 
who skilfully conducted the further retirement of the regiment. 

Lieutenant F. A, Maxwell, Royal Sussex Regiment, a probationer for the Staff Corps 
attached to the Queen's Own Corps of Guides, for the gallantry he displayed in the re- 
moval of Lieutenant-Colonel Battye's body under fire. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant D. W. Sutherland, Indian Medical Service, for the promptitude 
and coolness he displayed in attending on the wounded under short-range fire. 

17. The three days following the above action, while full of anxiety regarding the 
rising of the Fan j kora River in front and the Swat River in rear, were notable for the 
arrival in camp of Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler, who had been prisoners in Umra 
Khan’s hands : their safe arrival to camp being a great relief, as 1 had constant fears as to 
what their fate would be on my advancing into Umra Khan’s territory. 

18. I may record here an instance of the promptitude of Brigadier-General Gatacro 
D.S.O.j and the gallantry of Major Aylmer, v,C v Royal Engineers, which occurred on the 
15th April. On that day I had only three rafts left, and in the last attempt to cross the 
Panjkora River one of these three rafts was overturned, having on it at the time two 
British soldiers, Private Hall and Private Ellwood of the Maxim gun detachment of the 
Devonshire Regiment, one sepoy and one boatman. When the raft was overturned 
Brigadier-General Gatacre was standing on the bank, and seeing that one of the British 
soldiers (Private Hall) and the sepoy and boatman had regained the raft, which was being 
carried down the stream bottom upwards, and knowing that the stream took a considerable 
bend before it came to the point where the suspension bridge was being built, he gal- 
loped down to that point and informed Major Aylmer, who was superintending the 
construction of the bridge, of the accident. At that time there was no superstructure to 
the bridge — merely the standards and wire suspension ropes. Major Aylmer ordered a 
rope to be passed across to the right bank, but the slack was caught by the current, and 
the rope was carried away. At this moment the raft appeared in sight about 200 yards 
oft, and Major Aylmer, seeing the urgency of the case, got into a sling cradle and was 
pulled to the centre of the stream. The raft immediately after passed under him, and he 
grasped Private Hall who left his hold on the raft, whereupon his extra weight immersed 
the cradle in the water, so that officer and man were in great danger of being swept 
away. However, Major Aylmer held on manfully, and with the assistance of No. 3189* 
Lance-Naick Sham Singh of No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, who got down 
into the cradle to help Major Aylmer, the whole party were landed, though with much 
difficulty and danger. 

19. The last action in which the force has been engaged was that of the 17th of 

April. In this fight the enemy did not make any stand, possibly owing to the able man- 
ner in which the attack was directed by Brigadier-General Gatacre j for the positions of 
the enemy were taken in flank from east to west, and they were abandoned one after the 
other as the troops advanced. I append (Appendix E) a casualty return of our losses 00 
this occasion. ' b?y b b ; ■ ; b " . /; 

20. I cannot conclude this portion of my report without bringing to His Excellency’s 
notice the passage of the Lowarai Pass by the troops of the 3rd Brigade under the direc- 
tion of Brigadier General W, F. Gatacre, D.S.O.; at the time there was about three miles 
of ascent to be made over snow, and the same extent of snow on the descent. The pass i 
was crossed in very bad weather, which added to the difficulties and to the time taken in 
crossing the mules and supplies. The time of year (early spring) necessitated the passage 
being, if possible, done in the 1 very early morning while it was yet freezing and the snow 
was as sound as possible. The start, therefore, was made from Gujar at the foot of the 
snow at 1-30 A,M*, by torch-light. A strong working party led the advance armed with 
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7 7 T , r s - ™ u ™ cs wnen necessary, but their main duty was to 

steadily tramp down a track all the way which in this manner hardened sufficiently to 

ear the weight of the mules, while men with torches were left at turns and dangerous 
p aces ; for if once a mule left the track, it at once sank into the adjoining snow and had 
to he unladen and lifted again on to the beaten path. In this way the top of the pass was 
reached m the middle of heavy rain and sleet at 7 A.M. The descent on the north side 
is very steep, never less than 1 : 4 and often 1 : 3, and the track had to be tramped down 
in zigzags. The laden mules found it almost impossible to control their movements, espec- 
ially as the ram, freezing on the snow, had made the top layer into a sheet of ice and 
large numbers of them were constantly slipping off and, so to speak, “toboggan in a-” 
straight down the mountain. General Gatacre, in his report, says he saw as many'as 
wenty at a time solemnly sliding down on their haunches for distances varyino* f rom loo 
to 200 feet or more, when they turned complete somersaults into the snow, whence they 
could not move till dug out ; and as it was impossible to load them again there the bam; 
or boxes carried by them were sent sliding down the mountain, guided by ropes from 
party to party of men stationed on the descent, while the animals, replaced without loads 
on the path, found their way down the beaten track. 

• C ? lumn r ff C ? ed Ziarat> 0n the n0rth side ° f fche P ass » below the snow-line, by 

nig tfall. I may add that the pass became more and more dangerous from this time till 

the snow melted sufficiently to admit of a summer road being made above the snow-covered 
torrent by the Pioneers. The only passage, until the snow melted sufficiently to admit of 
th,s being done, was up and down the centre of the snow-covered torrent, and f or abou 
ten days in the spring this becomes very dangerous, owing to the liability to sink through 

h hi beneath and from the avalanches of snow from the adjoining cliffs. Pro- 

bably the best time to cross this and other passes of this nature is on a fine dav JZ 
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General Blood, who is an officer of exceptional ability, ever ready for active work in the 
field or for the larger questions o i strategical importance. He has also been of invaluable 
assistance from his large former war experience and engineering knowledge. In conduct- 
ing his arduous duties as Chief Staff Officer, he has exhibited tact, firmness, and courtesy 
to all, and I would especially bring him to His Excellency's notice as an officer whose 
advancement would be a benefit to the public service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. S. Craigie, Assistant Adjutant-General, is an excellent staff 
officer. He possesses marked ability, together with a complete knowledge of both staff 
and regimental duties ; he is active, a good rider, very hardworking, and always ready for 
anything that may be required of him ; and his tact, patience, and temper are remarkable. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G< H. C. Dyce, Assistant Quarter Master General, is also an 
excellent staff officer; most able, energetic, and reliable. He is very active, a good rider, 
with great tact, and always cheerful and good-tempered. He is remarkably quick and 
accurate in his work. 

Captain J. E. Nixon, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General, Intelligence Branch* 
is a very promising officer, with great energy and marked ability. He is of very active 
habits, takes great interest in his work as Intelligence Officer, and has done very good 
service in obtaining information about the country in advance of the Force. 

Lieutenant W. R, Robertson, 3rd Dragoon Guards, Field Intelligence Officer, is a 
very active and intelligent officer of exceptional promise. 

Colonel W. W. Murdoch, Colonel on the Staff, Commanding Royal Artillery, is an 
officer of large experience and knowledge of artillery matters. He carried out his duties 
to my entire satisfaction. 

The campaign has been remarkable for an exceptional amount of engineering work, 
and in carrying it out the services of Colonel H. P Leach, D.sA, have been of very great 
value. He is an officer of conspicuous ability, of wide experience, of great readiness of 
resource and of remarkable activity and energy ; and I consider that his presence with 
the expedition contributed materially to its success. . ; 

Major C. C. Ellis, Royal Engineers, is a most hard-working and able officer, and has 
done valuable service/: 

Captain J. A. Tanner, D.S.O., Adjutant, Royal Engineers, is an excellent officer and 
his services have been of great value...'':: 

Major S. C, H. Monro, D.S.O., Seaforth Highlanders, was Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
and Quarter Master General of the Lines of Communications during the first phase of the 
campaign and was afterwards a Road Commandant. He carried out his duties most 
satisfactorily. 

No body of officers or men in the Force had more exposure or more arduous duties 
to perform than the signallers, and great credit is due to Captain T. E. O'Leary, Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, Superintendent of Army Signalling, for the efficient way in which signalling 
was maintained throughout the operations. 

Captain W, F. Shakespear, 6th Bengal Cavalry, lias carried on the duties of Provost- 
Marshal in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

Major W. St. J. Richardson, Indian Staff Corps, Field Paymaster, has carried out his 
duties to my satisfaction. 

Surgeon-Colonel T. Maunsell, Army Medical Staff. Principal Medical Officer with the 
Force, is an officer of ability and experience, and his management of the medical and 
sanitary arrangements connected with the Force have been most successful. 

Captain W, J. Bythell, Royal Engineers, js an officer of marked ability and energy • 
he pushed on his survey operations with remarkable rapidity* 

I would specially bring the services of Major H. A. Deane, Indian Staff Corps, Deputy 
Commissioner of Peshawar, and Chief Political Officer with the Force, to His Excellency's 
notice. He possesses an intimate knowledge of the frontier tribes, and their language, to- 
gether with a remarkable power of eliciting the truth from conflicting reports, and he has 
supplied me throughout the operations with much valuable information. It was largely due 
to his personal influence with the Khan of Dir that the Khan pushed forward his men and 
captured Kila Drosh, thereby alarming the besiegers of Chitral for the safety of their retreat. 
Again, it was mainly due to Major Deane's influence that Sher Afzal and other important 
prisoners were captured. I commend Major Deane specially to His Excellency's notice. 

I have also to bring to His Excellency's notice the services of my personal staff; 

, Lieutenant R. B. Low, 9th Bengal Lancers, my Aide-de-Camp, is an officer of much 1 
. promise ; he is impervious to fatigue, an excellent rider, and a keen soldier who has seen 
much previous service, and has been invaluable to me. 
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Lieutenant A. A. Irvine, 3rd Bengal Infantry^my Orderly 
doing his duty, very active, and of much assistance. 

Ressaldar Nadir Khan, 9th Bengal Lancers, acted as my 
was very useful. 

I would further invite His Excellency's attention to the very valuable services of the 
late Captain A. L. Peebles, Devonshire Regiment This talented and energetic officer 
command the Maxim detachment of his regiment* which was specially attached to the 
Force, and which he had brought to a state of admirable efficiency. He was mortally 
wounded on the 14th April by a chance shot, and died next day. 

Besides the officers already named who came more especially under my personal 
notice, the following are very favourably mentioned by General Officers commanding 
brigades as having shown zeal and ability in carrying out their duties, and I accordingly 
recommend them to His Excellency's notice: 

First Brigade — 

Major G* D. M. Nisbett, Bedfordshire Regiment. 

Major G. G. Grimwood, King's Royal Rifle Corps. 

Major R. C. Hadow, 15th Sikhs. 

Captain W. E, Bunbury, 25th Punjab Infantry, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and 
Quartermaster-General. 

Captain H, E. Stanton, D.S.O., Royal Artillery, Brigade-Major. 

Captain j. G. Turner, Body-Guard, Orderly Officer, and afterwards Intelligence 
Officer. 

Second Brigade — 

Major J. W. God fray, King's Own Scottish Borderers. 

Major G. T. F, Down man, Gordon Highlanders. 

Captain W. G. Hamilton, East Lancashire Regiment, Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
and Quartermaster-General. 

Captain A. C. Batten, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, Brigade-Major, 

Lieutenant P, E. Ricketts, 1 8th Bengal Lancers, Orderly Officer. 

Third Brigade"*™ 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. E. Harley, The Buffs. 

Major J. W. Hughes-Hallet, Seaforth Highlanders. 

Colonel E. W. Smyth, 25th Punjab Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir C. H. Leslie, Bart 2 -4th Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain L. Herbert, Central India Horse, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarter- 
master-General. 

Captain G. C. I. Stockwell, Highland Light Infantry, Brigade-Major. 

Lieutenant R. G. Brooke, 7th (Queen's Own) Hussars, Orderly Officer. 

■;■ Fourth Brigade — 1 . 

Captain G, J. Younghusband, Queen's Own Corps of Guides, Brigade-Major, 
who also served throughout the first phase of the campaign as Brigade-Major? 
Divisional Troops, showing himself to be a most smart, energetic, and promis- 
' ■/. ■■ ■, ing staff officer. .. . . ;;; . ’ /. , 

Lieutenant E. B. C. Boddam, 2nd Sikh Infantry, Orderly Officer. 

The General of Communications brings the following officers to notice, and I fully 
concur in the opinions of them which he expresses, and recommend them to His Excel- 
lency's consideration : 

Colonel L S, M. Hamilton, D.SO., Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster-General, 
Line of Communications, has had long staff experience, and possesses much skill in organ- 
. ization* His services have been most valuable. 

Captain G> V* Kemball, Royal Artillery, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarter- 
master-General, Line of Communications, had immediate charge of the railway arrange- 
ments for the first concentration of the Force. His services throughout the campaign 
. have been of great value. / ..... . v.!';. ■ : . ^ ^ . 

t;.. Sitrgeon-Colone G» Thomson, M.B., Indian Medical Service, Principal Medical 
OHicer, Line of Communications, an officer of judgment and experience, administered his 
department in a very satisfactory manner* ■ • 

Major A F. Barrow, c.m.g, xath Bengal Infantry, as Base Commandant at Now- 
shera, has had very important duties to perform, especially at the beginning of the 
campaign. In their discharge he has shown great tact and organizing ability. 


Officer, has been eager 
Native Aide-de-Camp, vlfnd 
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Major F. S. Gwatkin, 13th Bengal Lancers, has been in charge of the first section as 
Road Commandant since the beginning of the campaign* His energy and tact have been 
conspicuous and his services most valuable. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. T. Shone, D.S.Q., the Commanding Royal Engineers of the Line 
of Communications, displayed unfailing energy and confidence, while directing the difficult 
operations entrusted to his charge. The great ability of this officer is well-known, and 
he has shown it conspicuously during this campaign. 

Lieutenant- Colonel A, G, Yaldwyn, Indian Staff Corps, Divisional Commissariat 
Officer, and Major C, M. FitzGerald, Indian Staff Corps, Divisional Transport Officer# 
both officers of experience, have admini tered their respective charges satisfactorily* 

Major K* S. Dunsterville, Royal Artillery, Senior Ordnance Officer, an officer of 
exceptional qualifications in his own department, carried on his duties very satisfactorily* 
Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel R. Poyser, Army Veterinary Department, Inspecting 
Veterinary Officer, who was ably seconded by Veterinary-Major G, J* R, Raymenfc and the 
other officers of his department with the Force, has done work of the greatest value. 

Lieutenant H. W. F. Cooke, 24th Punjab Infantry, rendered excellent service in his 
capacity of Aide-de-Camp. 

The good work performed by the Telegraph Department during the campaign, and 
the rapidity with which the wire was pushed on to Chitral, in spite of ail difficulties, are 
sufficient evidences of the ability of Mr. F. E. Dempster, the Chief Telegraph Officer, and 
of the zeal and energy of his staff. 

The postal arrangements were successfully carried out under the direction of 
Mr. A. F, Ryan, the Chief Postal Officer with the Force.-:;'; 

The Commanding Officers of Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers and the several 
heads of Departments with the Force have submitted the names of a large number of 
officers who have done exceptionally good work. From these lists I have selected the 
following officers, whom I strongly recommend for favourable consideration, in addition 
to those whose names have already been mentioned in this despatch, namely: 

' Royal Artillery — 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. Aifcken, Commanding Royal Artillery, Divisional Troops* 
and now Commanding Royal Artillery with the Force. 

Major J. D. Cunningham, Commanding No. 3 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

Major J. C. Shirres, Commanding No. 8 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery, 

Captain J, L. Parker, Commanding No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery. 

Royal Engineers —• 

Major M. C. Barton, in charge of the Field Park, Royal Engineers, 

Major H. E; S. Abbott, Field Engineer, 

Major F. J. Aylmer, V.C., Commanding No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and 
Miners. 

Captain G. Williams, Field Engineer. 

Captain J. R. B. Serjeant, Commanding No. 1 Company, Bengal Sappers and 
Miners. efEiff 

Pioneer Battalions—* - 

Lieutenant-Colonel ;S. V. Gordon, 23rd Pioneers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel % H. Wilson, 34th Pioneers. 

Medical Staff— 

Surgeon-Lieutenanfc-Colonel W. Donovan, Army Medical Staff* 

Surgeon* Lieutenant-Colonel P. F. O’Connor, Indian Medical Service. 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Simonds, Indian Medical Service, 

Surgeon-Major G. Contis, MIL, Army Medical Staff. 

Commissariat and Transport Department — 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. B. E, Radcliffe, Indian Staff Corps. 

Brevet- Major W. J* H. Bond, Indian Staff Corps, 

Major R* H. F* Lambe, Norfolk Regiment, Assistant to the Divisional Transport 

Officer. 1 ■ 

Captain J* W, G. Tulloch, 24th Bombay Infantry, 
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Finally, I would express the obligation of the Force to the following Chaplains. 
The Reverend H. W. Bush, Church of England. 

The Reverend T. Scott, M. A., Church of Scotland. 

The Reverend F. van Mansfeld, Roman Catholic Chaplain. 

22. I append the following papers hereto, namely: 

1. A return of the casualties at the several actions mentioned. 

2. A list of captured arms and ordnance. 

3. A map of the country operated in. 


Return of Casualties in action at Malahand Pass on 


Summary. 

Killed . . . 

Wounded . . . , * 

M{ ssing 

Killed 

Wounded ... 

Missing . . . ; 

Nominal Return of Officers mounded . 


Officers 


Non-commissioned 
officers and men 


Description of 
wound— dan- 
gerous, severe, 
or slight. 


Nature of wound, 


Macfarlane, 2nd Battalion, Dangerous 
s Own Scottish Borderers. 


Gun shot wound of 


Second -Lieutenant 


Coke? 2nd Battalion- 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 


Captain 


H. H, Burney, Gordon Highlanders 


Lieutenant 


D. M. Watt, Gordon Highlanders 


shoulder, 


Second-Lieutenant 


W -<SH). G °' d “ s™*- 


V C. lonnochy, 4th Sikh Infantry , Do, 


Lieutenant 


R. Harman, D. S. 0 
Infantry. 


A. H. Ommanney, Guides Infantry . Do, 


Subadar 


Sawan Singh, 4th Sikh Infantry 
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APPENDIX B. 

Return of Casualties in action near Khar on 4th April 1893. 


Summary. 


Officers 


( Killed 
,-j Wounded 
(, Missing 

Non commissioned ( bounded 
officers and men. ( Missing 


Nil' 

2 

Nil ! 
2 
16 
Nil 


n 

’in 

HI) 


18 


Nominal Return of Officers wounded. 


Rank. 

Name. 

Description of wound — 
dangerous, severe 
or slight, 

Nature of wound. 

Lieutenant • * 

G. M. Baldwin, Guides Cavalry 

Slight 

i Sword-cut back of hand. 

; Ditto * • 

F. J, H. Winch, 37th (Dogra) Ben- 

Do. « . * 

Gun-shot wound, right 

r. /; Off-., ■' : . 

! gal Infantry. 


arm. 


APPENDIX C. 

Return of Casualties in action at the Swat River on Jth April 1895. 

Summary. ; L >" : 


Officers 


( Kill 
. Wo 
{ Mis 


Non-commissioned 
officers and men. 


Killed y 

♦ 

• 

* ■ 


. Nil) 

Wounded . 

• 




. Nil [Nil 

Missing 



* 


. Nil) 

Killed 

■ . * 

f 1 ■ 

'.'z ; 


* 3 ) 

Wounded • 





. 9 > 12 

Missing . 

* 



- ' ■ 

. Nil) 


APPENDIX D. 

Return of Casualties in action at Panjhora River ( Sado ) on 13th and 14th* April 


Officers 


■ ■ ; 


r 895 . 

Summary. 

Killed 

. . 2 ) 


Wounded 

0 

• * 

« . . t t 

3 

Missing 

• 


. Nil) 


Killed 


* .# ' 

. 3 } 


Wounded 


» * 


18 

Missing 

; ■ i -;‘ V; 


. , . Nil ) 


Killed 



. . . Nil ) 


Wounded 


* 

5 f 

•5 

Missing 



. Nil) 



Followers 

* Fighting being kept up during the night, it is impossible to separate the days* 


Nominal Return of Officers killed. 

Rank. 

J . : '' ' ' Name. 

Nature of wound. 

Lieutenant-Colonel * 

F. D. Battye, Queen's Own Corps of 
Guides. 

Gun-shot wound, abdomen. 

Captain . 

A. L. Peebles, Devonshire Regiment 

Do. {wounded 14th, died of 
wounds 15th). , • 
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Nominal Return of Officers wounded . 


Rank. 

! Marne. 

! 

! ' ' •■■■■■■■■: - 

Description of 
wou nd — dangerous, 
severe, ur slight. ■ 

Nature of wound. 

Captain . 

T. E. O’Leary, Royal Irish Fusiliers 

Slight . . 

Gun-shot wound, chest, 


APPENDIX E. 

Return of Casualties in action at Manugai on ryth April i 8 g$* 

. Nil } 

. Nil J Nil. 

. Nil ) 

. Nil 

. 8 

. Nil 

In acknowledging the receipt of the above Government General Orders relating to 
the expedition, the Secretary of State for India in his despatch of the 30th January 1896 
said I*** 

I am glad to have this opportunity of conveying to your Lordship my cordial con- 
currence in the terms in which you have alluded to the brilliant defence of Chitral, and to 
the valuable services and admirable conduct of Lieutenant-General Sir R. C. Low and 
Colonel J G. Kelly, and the troops under their command, including troops of the Kashmir 
'State and a small body of levies of Cherkila, Hunza, Nagar, and Sai. 

An extract Sir Robert Low’s despatch and a copy of Government General Order 
No. 998 were forwarded to the War Office for the information of the Secretary of State 
for War and of the Commander-in-Chief, and were acknowledged as follows:— 

War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 

gih January i 8 g 6 > 

Sir , — I am directed by the Secretary of State for War to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letters of the 6th November last and the 18th ultimo, and to acquaint you in reply 
that the Marquis of Lansdowne and the Commander-in-Chief concur with the Govern- 
ment of India in their appreciation of the conduct of the troops who took part in tfee 
Chitral Relief expedition, and the excellent manner in which the operations were carried 
out, which reflects credit upon all concerned. 

I have, etc., 

The Under-Secretary of State for India. ARTHUR L. HALIBURTQN. 



Summary. 


Officers 

N on-commissioned 
officers and men. 


( Killed 
. «< Wounded 
L Missing 
( Killed 
< Wounded 
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Summary of casualties in the Ckitral Relief Force in the actions of grd, 4th, yth 9 /j/A 

14th and ifih April 2895. 


Warrant and Non* 
Commissioned Officers 

AND MSN OF ALL 

Corps. 


British and Native 
Officers. 


Followers. 


Rkmaec*. 


Killed. Wounded. Killed. Wounded. Killed, Wounded, 


Malakand 


Swat river 


5 Fighting being kept 
up during the night, 
it is impossible to 
separate the casual- 


Panjkora river 
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APPENDIX XIX. 


Report by the General Officer Commanding the Lines of Communication, Chitral Relief Fore. 

No. 2081-L., dated Janbatai Kota!, the 1 ith July 1895- 
From— Major-General E. Steomah, c.b., Commanding Lines of Communication, Chitral 
Relief Force. ■ ' 

To-The Chief Staff Officer, Chitral Relief Force. 

A . T have the honour to submit the following despatch upon the working of 

th e co—’ totas of the Chitral Relief Force front the a8,h April, when 1 —m.d my 

d0tieS ’ N “Jave mTtIry a %“»«<>n 5 h>,e tak '" pla “ <1 ° ti " !! ‘ h ' C™? 

2. No active n J P . M firin g into camps, and a few casualties have result- 
Troops have been haras. J ° , p par ties. Punishments for these offences are 

ed from attacks upon in 1V ’ U Political Agency, there being great difficulty in. 

meted out in communtca. h vthh the I* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

attaching blame to any necessary to call upon Brigadiers for any special reports 

stances I h.«e coast e com „„ icItions . J would, however take this oppor malty 

in connection with tne cheerful manner in which the troops under my 

of expressing my appreemt ( ' b and tt . yiu g duties, and of the esecllcnt work 

b ° th British and Nati,e ' ” * i,e iat ' ,mm " t an<i " a '“ tc “ an “ 

Samrokto u g e r the following remarks upon the working of the several departments 1 

under my orders:— date on which 1 took up the command 

Commissariat and Transport ^ troop3 to the front, the fight- 

of the Line of Communication p e ^ ^ roadg and rivers bad prevented the 

^"definite' 'system of supply, although the work of the Commissariat 

and Transport was heavier then than chitral was confirmed, all oppo- 
B y the time however that the difficuIlies of the country had been 

sition had been broken do , it beca me possible to introduce a more regu- 

r C :; s C d and F rady progLs'has si, me lee. made in improving the organisation of 

“ r r£:":— . --- 

was found necessary to have no ^ da V‘ Di r and Kala Drosh. The advanced depftts, 

ing p'-es: on their own section, and 

besides maintaining 20 days res dail wan ts of the force along nearly 200 

supply for all troops m front, ha rented exceptional difficulties owing to the 

miles of road, the last 63 miles of which presented P 

almost entire absence of local supp • >« o o < ^ ava ilable in all the larger valleys 

During the earlier part of tie «■ l => ■ nents , but when the khasil began 

had afforded the greatest rehef to the sup py ‘ ? the difficulty in this connection 

“ ££ afpres'sing on “bo lowm sections o, the road as in the more mounramon, 

Md ttzzzx* n °°r rt r ~,r 

compressed fodder ***** *** 

its thousands of transport anin { ■ has hitherto, so far as I am aware, been 

of time. N. force “a „d , tok that every credit should be given to the 

dependent upon India ; f° its dd , ^ ^ wLt hin our border, for the way in which 

Commissariat authorities, bo been met At the same time I am bound to 

these heavy; and l abnormal eman, ds aRorded by an apparently unlimited 

draw attention to the fact th > bas certainly tended towards 

supply of fodder >» ‘ tve b- necessary to cheek the issue of reused 

extravagance. Continual 0 trouble, local substitutes might have been made 

iodder, when, by the eaerase oU M ^ „ hich to l resources co» d 
available. It must, however, be ad iong> when a large arrr.y with a horde 

wl^enlm a^arsefy inhabited district, too great tea, in collecting 
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the supplies actually available on the spot may entail hardships on the country and 
sibly provoke hostility. 7 " s " 

. As regards transport, tne introduction of a regular staging system was no doubt 
impracticable during the earlier stages of the campaign, but a start had already been 
made on the lower sections of the line when I arrived in the field at the end of April. 

Since that date the staging system has been introduced throughout, and it is working 
very well at the present time. ** 

1 would venture here to express my opinion from personal observation that re^u- 
larity and method are only obtainable by means of the staging system. Through con- 
voys may be inevitable at first, but they should be discontinued at the earliest possible 
Opportunity. 

There are three ways of working the staging system, and these have all been o-iven 
a trial on the present expedition : — & 

ist. t ransport moving from one stage to the next loaded one day, and returning 
unloaded the next. ** 

2nd ~ 1 ransport moving half way to the next stage ; handing over loads to the trans- 
port sent back to meet it, and returning to its original station the same day. 
3rd.— Transport proceeding laden to the next stage and returning unladen the 
same day. 

All these methods have their merits under varying circumstances into which I need 
not enter here, but 1 may mention that, provided the roads are broad enough to admit 

0 a en and unladen animals passing each other, the first system has, in the majority 
ot instances, been found to work the best* 

The am p unt of transport employed with the expedition has been unusually lar^e, 

1 is is principally owing to the difficulty of the road, which only permitted the use & of 
carts to a very limited extent, while the mountainous nature of the country in the nor- 
1 ern s ® ct ‘ on g reatI y restricted the employment of camels. The roads are now so im- 
proved, however, that were it necessary carts might be used even as far as Serai. 

The total number of transport animals in the field has at times exceeded 40,000. 
mateTTs can!a § e - At present it amounts to about 39,000, made up approxi- 


9 > 3 °° 

^.soo 

4,200 

4 > 5 00 

7,400 


Camels. 

Mules. 

Ponies. 

Donkeys. 

Bullocks. 


These animals are. mainly distributed and worked as stated below 
Between Nowshera and Dargai— Draught bullocks and draught ponies. 

From Dargai over the Malakand pass to Khar — The Government pack mules of the 
Reserve Brigade and Quetta District supplemented by camels. The mules* 
employed on this section of the road were not allowed to cross the Swat river.. 
From Khar to the crossing of the Swat river at Chakdara— Pack bullocks. 

From Chakdara to Kanbat at the head of the Jandol valley— —Camels. 

From Kanbat across the janbatai pass to Bandai in the Baraul valley— Hired pack 
mules and ponies. 

From Bandai to Dir— Donkeys. 

From Dir onwards to ChitraL— Government pack mules. 

The pomes not included in the above detail were those attached to Field Hospitals 

for the transport of the wounded and sick. 

This distribution was not arrived at until experience had shown the best way of 
working, feeding, and administering this large and varied mass of transport. It has 
resulted in different classes and kinds of transport,^., hired and Government ; pack 

and draught ; 2-maund and 5-maund animals, being kept as separate and distinct as 
possible* 

( Wting power arrived at by these arrangements averaged 3,000 maunds daiiy 

and” Mundah ° 2 o ^ ° Ver Malakand pass; 2,500 to 3,000 maunds between. Khar 
, 7 ’i°? mau “^ s Mundah to Dir over the Janbatai pass, and about 

i,ooo maunas daily from Dir onwards over the Laorai pass, at first covered with snow. 

.foSTi«rp e ddTm“X made Calry COOSide ' ai>i 7 m0re ““ 

takint'thX'iutmr!! 1 ^' th ' *“ imals , 1 1 *”> justified in saying that, 

tV g 7 s - d, . no force has ever left our frontier better equipped with transport 

This is due, in my opinion, to the arrangements made beforehand for the collectio* of 
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animals on mobilisation, and to the care and judgment exercised by the purchasing and 
collecting officers in their selections. Pack ponies, it is true, have not proved a success 
in this mountainous country. They do not stand exposure and privation as well as mules, 
and are more liable to sore backs. They are also inclined to rush at difficult places, a 
habit which is liable to lead to casualties. The Jeypore and Gwalior transport, however? 
has, under Captains Tate and Edwards, done good work with their carts on the Nowsbera 
Dargai road. 

In spite, however, of hard work and occasional scarcity of food, the transport has, as 
a whole, kept in wonderfully good condition, whilst the mortality also has, so far, not 
exceeded reasonable limits. 

I attribute these good results, in a great measure, to the zeal and energy of the large 
number of regimental officers and non-commissioned officers attached to the Trans- 
port Department during this campaign. The work of the regimental officers has been 
extremely hard and responsible, and they have as a body distinguished themselves by 
their unremitting devotion to their duties. At the same time I would remark that the 
services of some of these officers would have been more valuable at the commencement 
of operations (at which time both transport animals and followers demand the closest 
attention) had they previously received a longer training in transport duties, and had a 
knowledge of native languages been made a necessary qualification for employment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Yaldwyn, the Chief Commissariat Officer, and Major FitzGerald, 
Divisional Transport Officer, both officers of experience, have, whilst under my orders, 
administered their respective charges to my satisfaction. The work has been on a large 
scale than usually falls to the lot of administrative officers on frontier expeditions* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Yaldwyn brings to my notice the good services performed by the 
following officers on the Line of Communications :~ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Radcliffe, Base Commissariat Officer, 

Major Wingate, Special Forage Officer. 

Captain Wickham, Base Transport Officer, 

Captain Mackintosh, Commissariat Officer, 3rd Advanced Dep6t. 

Captain Allen, Transport Officer. 

Captain N icholson. Commissariat O fficer, 4th Advanced Depdt. h ; 

Out of 60 regimental officers ■ y. 

Major Lombe, Norfolk Regiment, Assistant to Divisional Transport Officer. 

Captain Tulloch, 24th Bombay Infantry, Assistant Divisional Transport Officer, 

Captain Stewart, 14th B. L., Assistant to the Chief Commissariat Officer. 

Captain Ranken, 24th P. L 
Captain Cowper, 10th B. L. 

Captain Creagh, 5th P. I. 

Lieutenant Baynes, 12th B. C„ 

Lieutenant Ballard, Norfolk Regiment 

In addition to these names I would mention that of Major Bond, who has had charge 
of the 1st Advanced Dep6t, where he has had heavy work in a trying climate, 

I would also specially express my personal appreciation of the services rendered by 
Captain Tulloch, In charge of the hired transport. He has performed his responsible and 
important duties in the most able manner. 

Engineer operations * — Before my arrival, the advancing troops had already made 
the existing paths and roads passable for mules. Subsequently these had to be widened 
and re-aligned, as far as Dir, under the superintendence of the Commanding Royal Engi- 
neer, Lieutenant-Colonel Shone. 

Full details regarding these important works will be submitted in the report on En- 
gineering operations which will be rendered at the close of the campaign. 

Meanwhile the following works constructed under the orders of the Commanding 
Royal Engineer, Line of Communications, seem to me to deserve special mention : — 

(i) The construction of excellent graded roads surmounting the difficult passes of 
the Malakand and Janbatai. 

{2) The spanning of the swift and dangerous Swat river by a suspension bridge of a 
size and solidity probably never before attempted in a mountainous and 
uncivilised country. It is seldom indeed In any country that the Engineers of 
an army In the field have been called upon to construct a work of this magni- 
tude in so short a time. The bridge is 948 feet long, 700 feet of this being 
hung from suspension cables of two spans of 250 feet and 100 in the clear. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Shone reports that the bridge is strong enough to carry field 
guns, and I consider that the results achieved reflect the greatest credit on Cap- 
tain Williams and the officers working under his orders. 
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I would specially desire to bring to notice the work done by the following corps: 

No. i Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, constructed a trestle bridge over the 
Swat river and a suspension bridge over the Panjkora river of 197 feet span in eleven 
days. These bridges were constructed under the orders of the Commanding Royal En- 
gineer, Chitral Relief Force, since when, however, the same Company has thrown another 
fine suspension bridge over the Panjkora river at Chutiatan. 

No. 6 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, under Captain Skey, constructed tres- 
tle bridges over the Swat and Jandol rivers. 

No. 6 Company, “ Queen's Own,” Madras Sappers and Miners, under Lieutenant 
Ainslie, did excellent work on the suspension bridge over the Swat river previously men- 
tioned. 

The pontoon section, under Captain Heath, Royal Engineers, succeeded in bringing 
26 pontoons over a difficult pass to the banks of the Swat river, where they established 
and maintained a bridge in a current of eight miles an hour — a current believed to be 
far swifter than any previously crossed by this method. 

The 23rd Pioneers have only recently come under my orders, and for this reason 
it scarcely falls within my province to note upon the work they have accomplished. 

The 34th Pioneers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, have done exceptionally oood 
work throughout. They were employed principally upon the Malakand and Janbatai passes. 

To the Commanding Royal Engineer, Line of Communications, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Shone, my best thanks are due for the unfailing energy and confidence he has displayed 
whilst directing these difficult operations. The great ability of this officer is well known 
and he has displayed it conspicuously during the course of the present campaign. He 
has brought to my notice the name of Major Barton, who superintended the works on the 
Swat river, and more lately those on the Panjkora river. Also that of Major Abbott who 
was in charge of all the roads over the Malakand pass. 

Medical .— The Field Hospitals detailed for the transfer of sick and wounded to the 
base, together with certain Field Hospitals put into the field with the Divisional Troops 
were distributed by the Principal Medical Officer, Line of Communications, as staging 
hospitals along the line from Nowshera to Dir. ° 

In nearly every case one section of a British and one section of a Native hospital 
were placed at each post on the Line of Communications. By these means the sick were 
regularly transferred to the base stage bystage, in ambulance tongas between Dargai and 
Nowshera, and by means of riding ponies and dandies along the rest of the line. 

Five E. P. tents were pitched at each staging hospital between Mundah and Mardan 
(where the Guides hospital was available), and chappars were erected over the ordinary 
hospital tents at all stations south of Khar. Arrangements were also made for ice rerated 
water, etc., so that the sick have been moved to the Base with the greatest amount of 
comfort possible under the circumstances. 

These staging hospitals have also been most useful for the treatment of sick at posts 
where no Field Hospitals belonging to brigades were stationed. They were also used to 
shelter details, both British and Native, moving from the Base to rejoin their regiments 
Such men being without tents or cooking pots would otherwise have had to suffer con- 
siderable discomfort, and the arrangements made by the Medical Department for their 
accommodation and rations have been most acceptable. 

Wherever a Native Field Hospital has been stationed advice and treatment have 
been proffered gratis to the inhabitants of the country. The privilege has been highly 
appreciated, and large numbers of the tribesmen have availed themselves of the medical 
facilities afforded them, with, I am convinced, excellent results both from their point of 
view and from ours. 

I would particularly wish to mention the valuable services rendered by the Senior 
Medical Officers of Posts, who, as the sanitary advisers of the Post Commandants have 
done much to prevent disease by careful daily attention to the purity of the water-supply 
and other sanitary precautions. ^ ^ 

In conclusion, I would add that I have been struck by the excellence and complete- 
ness of the medical organisation and equipments, and by the smoothness with which it has 
worked. My best thanks are due to Surgeon-Colonel Thomson, Principal Medical Officer 
Line of Communications, to whose judgment and experience I am much indebted. * He 
has specially brought to my notice the names of the following officers ; — 

Surgeon- Lieulena nt- Colonel Williams. 

Surgeon- Lieu ten ant- Col o nel Simmonds. 

Surgeon- Major Esmond© White. 


—.—ft — ;; 

of equipment by C ° mma § . • ion largely due to the exceptional quahfica- 

totTtfeL'aL Or“l« Officer, Major Du’nsterville, Royal Artillery, whilst the two 
Sts are reported as having been very well co.dncted under the snpem endence of 

and to the manner i°n which the troops have been distributed, the number o post offices 
rmSedw"”. his force has been largely in excess of the ord.nary teqmreme.ts of a 

D She slainXs thrown on the Punjab Postal Circle has, however been successfully 

met and at the present time 21 Field Post Offices, 3 second class Offices, and I Base 

^SSSSlSdXS as far as Dargai. From thence to 
itie man bCLvu-c _ , f rrinq ;deration of various alternatives, that 

Chitral 1 ' to Sd by native rn.ners supplied by the Political Depart- 
the service w stages and have been found to work more satisfac- 

meat. These rnnnem are d, posed m stages and ha Mrrow „ 0 „ tain , oa ds 

nijt^d without escort. Considering the. 

r h ca“ty ha y ve r ?=st„w£ upon the training and supervision of the ignorant 
tribesmen from whom their Siorts, covers two or three 

1 he parcel sei vice, about one week from the date of leaving Nowshera- 

stages per diem, reaching Chitra Department may fairly be congratulated . 

This aiso is, I think, a concessions and priviieges 

"" *• F ' R, “' 

the Chief Postal Officer with the F orce. 

Amongst these are the following 

fArria^e of light parcels with the letter mails. ^ 

The delivery to addressees of unpaid or insufficiently paid letters, ■ . 

T , jpiiverv of value-payable parcels and registered letters, g 
i J S o British ancf Foreign postal money orders and certain newspapers 

For these concessions the force is indebted to the initiative of .Mr. Ryan, who also 
brings .0 notice the service rendered by the follow, „g officers 
Rai Salig Ram, Bahadur. 

Mr. C. J. Stowell. 

Mr. A. D. Appleby. 

.... .• y. p ; n o- ordered, 200 miles of field material and 20 offices 

bT The work o£ construction commenced at Hot! Mardan on the 
were sent to the Base. ^ command c f the communications the hue had 

26th WDt ai \t was subsequently extended to Chitral, and an office was opened there 
reached Dir. H /.(instruction beyond the Janbatai pass was exceptionally 

on the 17th May. e _ . , m. va [] evs to the dense brushwood which impeded 

difficult owing in Ikf B„»l »d Cm valleys, c“ s ‘ ^ „ hich p05t s and wires had 

tobe'dr”^ Transport also wi not always available on account of the more presn- 

^ k7m S .f toffigtopt »» .«*-£ 3^ S'Tt” to 

dan to Khar; 2 .wire? rora V1 ... Altogether 26 field offices have been 

Chitral; and a branch ‘ ^ ^ and J are now open. Two hundred and twenty- 

opened, of which 8 have b 1 ^ ^ haye been erected, of which 38 miles of posts 
one miles of posts an 4 3 ,. t t ed There are now 183 miles of posts and 

and 76 miles of wire have been "^ “ttetinu party a, the front averaged 5 miles 

327 miles of wire in working order. The erecting party 

of line daily for 37 working da y s - the tem b as been very heavy. In April a 

tota,"i^™^ 

.0 
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In the large offices of Nowshera, Khar, Mundah, Dir, and latterly Janbatai Kotal, 
the work has been continuous for the 24 hours* During April constant interruptions 
were caused by transport animals breaking the light field posts. In May wire cutting 
commenced, principally between Mundah and Kanfaat, causing interruptions amounting 
to no less than 155 hours in that month alone, whilst in June the interruptions from the 
same cause lasted 62 hours. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the work performed by the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, and the rapidity with which the wire was pushed on to the front, are sufficient 
evidences of the excellent arrangements made by the Chief Telegraph Officer of the 
Force, Mr, Dempster, and of the zeal and energy of his staff. 

Mr. Dempster, whose name 1 would specially desire to bring forward, has brought 
to my notice the good services rendered by Mr. Coode, Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of the advanced party; by Mr. Meredith, Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
the second party, and by Sergeant Wells and his staff at Mundah. The Mundah Office 
has been harder and more continuously worked than any other on the system, whilst it 
has been frequently fired into at night, several casualties having taken place in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Veterinary . — The work thrown on this Department during the campaign has been 
exceptionally heavy owing to the very large number of transport animals engaged (over 
40,000), and to the serious outbreaks of foot and mouth disease, and rinderpest amongst 
the transport bullocks and slaughter cattle. The careful measures of inspection and 
isolation instituted by Veterinary Lieutenant-Colonel Poyser, the Inspecting Veterinary 
Officer of the force, and the thorough and zealous manner in which those measures 
have been carried out by the Veterinary Officers and subordinates under his command, 
have undoubtedly done much to check the spread of these contagious diseases, to the 
benefit of the efficiency of the whole transport service. 

I am glad of this opportunity of expressing my obligations as General of Commu- 
nications to Veterinary Lieutenant-Colonel Poyser and his officers for their good work 
rendered often under difficult conditions in a very trying climate, to the results of which, 
I regret to say, one young Officer, Veterinary Lieutenant Freeman, recently fell a victim. 

The Inspecting Veterinary Officer has specially brought to my notice the services 
rendered by Veterinary Major Rayment in his responsible position as Veterinary Inspec- 
tor, and by Veterinary Captain Forsdyke at the Base. 

I must not omit to mention and very cordially to thank the following officers of my 
staff : — 

Major Gwatkin has been in charge of the 1st Section as Road Commandant since 
the beginning of the campaign. His energy and tact have been conspi- 
cuous, and the services he has rendered most valuable. 

Major Watson, Suffolk Regiment, took overcharge of the 2nd Section early in May. 
He has attended to his duties most assiduously and with marked success. 

Major Barrow, 12th B.L, as Base Commandant at Nowshera, has had very important 
duties to perform, especially at the beginning of the campaign. In their 
discharge he has shewn great tact and aptitude for organisation. His report 
on the operations at the Base will be furnished at the close of the campaign. 

I would desire to bring to special notice the services of Colonel Hamilton, d. S. £>., 
and Captain Kemball, the Assistant Adjutant and Quarter Master General, and Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant and Quarter Master General of the Lines of Communication. 

The first of these officers has had long staff experience and possesses much skill in 
organisation, and his services have been to me invaluable. 

t aptain Kemball has exceptional acquaintance with the authorised plans of mobilisa- 
tion, and has given me the fullest assistance in carrying them out. 

Finally, my thanks are due to the political officers with whom I have been associated 
1 propose to refer to their services more fully on a future occasion. 


Dated Simla, the 23rd October 1895. 

From -Major-General E. Stedman, c. b., late- General of Communications, Chitral Relief 
Force, 

To — The Chief Staff Officer, Chitral Relief Force. 

I have the honour to submit the following despatch on the working of the comm uni- 
cations of the Chitral Relief Force from the 14th July, the date of my former despatch, to 
he 6th October, the date on which I quitted Nowshera. 
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2. No active military operations took place between those dates, but a few casualties 
continued to occur from time to time owing to the fanatical attacks of individuals. 

3. I have but little to add on the general working of the several departments under 
my orders, having already dealt fully with these matters in my former despatch. 

4. The evacuation of the Baraul and Jandol valleys and the adoption of the Panj- 
kora river route from Sado to Chutiatan were difficult operations, requiring much fore* 9 
thought and careful arrangement, coming as they did at a time when over 40,000 maunds 
of stores had to be pushed up rapidly to Chitrai territory from India. Their accomplish- 
ment without delay or abandonment of stores was very largely due to the excellent work 
done by the departmental and regimental officers of the Commissariat-Transport Depart- 
ment, and by Major Watson, the Road Commandant. 

5. About the middle of August the intimation of the Government policy with regard 
to Chitrai and the Swat valley, and the consequent prospect of the early return of the 
force to India rendered it possible to take steps to reduce the transport in the field. 

With a view to economy, hired animals were as far as possible first discharged, the 
Government transport being retained to the end for the return of the troops. 

6. Owing to the previous existence of rinderpest, foot and mouth, and other conta- 

gious diseases, special precautions had to be taken on the return of such large masses of 
transport and the inevitable accumulation of animals at the Base pending discharge* 
The measures taken by Veterinary- Lieutenant-Colonel Poyser were, however, most satis- 
factory in their result. Veterinary Officers were stationed by him at various camps along 
the line to inspect all transport passing through, while no animal was allowed to cross the 
bridge over the Kabul river at Nowshera without final inspection by a Veterinary sub- 
ordinate. . . 

7. A Standing Transport Committee, which had been formed under the presidency 
of Colonel Lynch of the 12th B. C., examined all Government transport returning from 
the front and eliminated from the transport, retained for the peace establishment, all un- 
fit and inferior animals. The subsequent disposal of rejected animals was carried out by 
the Commissariat Department under instructions from the Commissary-General, Punjab 
Command. Before leaving Nowshera, I arranged for the assembly of a 2nd Transport 
Committee with Lieutenant-Colonel Radcliffe, Base Commissariat Officer, as President, 
in order to relieve Colonel Lynch’s Committee, which had been on duty for over two 
months. When I left Nowshera, the dispersion of the transport was proceeding rapidly 
and satisfactorily under these arrangements, nearly a thousand animals being despatched 
daily by road and rail. 

8. About the middle of August two regiments of British Infantry, one regiment of 
Native Infantry, and one company of Sappers commenced their march to India ; the 4th 
Brigade was broken up, and a redistribution of commands took place. 

Shortly after, the Reserve Brigade at Mardan was broken up, the troops returning 
to their stations, and the garrison detailed for Chitrai began to move up the line. At 
the beginning of September, another regiment of British Infantry, a British Mountain 
Battery, and the Imperial Service Transport Corps were ordered back to India : they 
were followed ten days later by another regiment, the Buffs. 

On the 1 7th September orders were received from Divisional Head-Quarters de- 
tailing the movements of the rest of the force to the Base. I thereon issued a detailed 
programme with the necessary subsidiary orders (a copy of which is attached *) for all 
movements within my Command, viz., from Serai downwards, 

The withdrawal of the troops was carried out strictly in accordance with these 
orders without a hitch of any sort. 

9. Considering the large number of men and transport animals that had to be fed 

during this movement, I think Colonel Yaldwyn and the officers of the Commissariat 
Department deserve much credit for not only having met every requirement, but also at 
the same time having so arranged that no stores were abandoned at any of the posts 
vacated. . 

10 . The whole of the railway movements from the Base were arranged by Lieut- 
enant-Colonel A. P, Barrow, c.M,G.j Base Commandant, in communication with the 
various railways concerned. From two to four troop trains ran daily in addition to the 
ordinary traffic, and the trains containing transport animals, and I understand that the 
railway arrangements left nothing to be desired. I may here mention that under orders 
from the Quarter Master General in India, the British troops proceeding by rail were 

* See Appendix XX. 
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accommodated up to the ist October at 4 instead of 6 men per compartment, to avoid 
as far as possible ill effects from the heat* With the same object 1 lb. of ice was, in ae® 
cordance with Quarter Master GeneraPs orders, issued to each British soldier at every 
camp after crossing the Malakand until arrival at final destination. 

11. Colonel Barrow, to whom my best thanks are due, has brought to my notice the 
good services rendered by his Staff Officer, Captain Someret, Deputy Assistant Quarter 
Master General at the Base. That Officer supervised the arrival and despatch by rail of 
all troops from the beginning of the concentration until the last unit had left 

12. Considering the well-known unhealthiness during the autumn months of the rice 
valleys in which most of the native troops were quartered, and through which the British 
troops had to pass during the withdrawal, the sickness in the force was remarkably slight 
Although all sick and weakly men had been sent down in July, in anticipation of an earlier 
withdrawal of the force, I cannot but attribute the satisfactory health of the troops in a 
considerable measure to the issue of prophylactics which was made on the recommendation 
of Surgeon-Colonel Thompson, P.M.O., Line of Communications. Two useful circulars 
on sanitary precautions, drawn up by that officer, were also distributed to Officers Com- 
manding corps. 

13. With regard to the Telegraph Department, I must add that the withdrawal of the 
troops necessitated the dismantlement of the telegraph line between Kala Droshand Chak- 
dara. This operation was carried out as the last troops withdrew without causing the 
least delay to the latter, and in a manner that reflects much credit on Mr. Dempsters’ 
arrangements. 

14. 1 would take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Mr. C. S. Hastings, 
who joined me in the month of June as Political Officer for the Line of Communications. 
Mr. Hastings’ wide experience of frontier tribes and sound judgment rendered his services 
of great value, and I am much indebted to him. 

ig, 1 would also specially bring to your notice the services of Major. G. H. W. 
O’Sullivan, R.E., who succeeded Major Gwatkin, as Road Commandant, ist Section, in 
June. Major O’Sullivan performed heavy and important duties during the return of 
the troops in a trying climate, and the satisfactory arrangements were largely due to his 
exertions. 

16. In conclusion, I would add that before crossing the frontier I halted some days 
on the Malakand and made arrangements to complete the requirements in tentage, trans- 
port, ammunition, etc., of the Malakand Brigade, in accordance with the instructions 
furnished by Army Head-Quarters. Before I left Nowshera, on the 6th October, the 
whole of the transport required by Brigadier-General Waterfield was on its way to the 
Malakand, and the full complement of heavy tents for his brigade had been completed by 
handing over to him the E. P. and S. S. tents that had been in use on the Line of Com- 
munications with Field Hospitals and Rest Camps ; while the reserves of ammunition had 
been made up by dropping those of corps returning to India at the Malakand as the corps 
in question marched through. 




Orders issued by the G, 0. C. Lines of Communication , relative to the withdrawal of 

the Relief Force . 

All corps and hospitals in the Line of Communications command will leave their 
present stations on the date shown for their first march * 

No. 2 Derajat Mountain Battery and the 4th Sikh Infantry will leave Nowshera on the 
1st October, and inarch to Kohat under arrangements which will be made by the Punjab 
Command* 

All Field and Veterinary Hospitals will be demobilised at Nowshera, on completion 
of which the Base Commandant will despatch the establishments to their respective stations 
in India. 

No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery and the 37th Dogras will remain at Khar, and 30th 
Punjab Infantry at Dargai and Jalala, until further orders. 

The Base Commandant will arrange the necessary railway transport and the through 
timings to destinations, communicating the same to the Deputy Adjutants General, Punjab 
and Bengal Commands, and the General Officers Commanding Districts concerned. 

Officers Commanding Corps will at once telegraph to the Base Commandant their 
strength in officers, rank and file, followers, chargers, ponies and mules, weight of baggage, 
camp equipage and ammunition, for which railway transport will be required. 

Officers Commanding British Corps will also at once telegraph to the Chief Commis* 
sariat Officer, Chitral Relief Force, Chakdara, their marching strength in Europeans. 

Rations will be drawn at each stage, the Base Commissariat arranging to send out 
the supplies required at Rushaki daily. From and including Mardan rations will only be 
supplied to Native troops and all followers on payment, but there is no objection to 
Officers Commanding making their own arrangements for rations at Mardan and onwards. 
Should they wish to do so, they must at once inform the Base Commissariat Officer, Now- 
shera, accordingly. 

Arrangements for carriage will be made by the Divisional Transport Officer, but 
obligatory mules only will accompany corps beyond Dargai, any mules in excess being 
handed over to the Commissariat Transport Department at that place* Corps moving by 
rail will hand over their obligatory mules to the Base Transport Officer, Nowshera, as 
these mules will not be conveyed in the same trains as the troops. 

Corps moving by road from Nowshera will be supplied with the necessary transport 
on the field service scale. 

Field Hospitals equipped with E. P. tents will take them on to Nowshera, and there 
make them over to the Ordnance Dep6t, 

* See table of dates attached. 
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APPENDIX XXIL 


Extract from a Report by the Commissary General-in-Chief to the Secretary to the 
Government of India , Military Department , No. $8y8 s dated Simla % the 3rd 
August i8g6. 

1 19* Summary. —-The experience gained during the Chitral Relief Operations 
shows : — 

(a) The necessity for having an organization and a worked-out scheme for collect 

tion of transport on mobilisation. 

(b) The necessity for trained and more experienced officers at the Base and at 

Stages and Dep6ts, as well as an increase generally to the establishments 
authorised for these posts to commence work with. 

(c) The desirability of placing specially qualified officers in charge of hired 

transport. 

(d) The necessity for some scheme for a reserve of qualified attendants. 

(e) The desirability of placing in regimental charge the ordnance and line gear for 

the grass mules, which corps maintain for mobilisation purposes. 

(/) The comparative suitability of the several classes of the animals for transport 
work, visa — 

Mules are the best transport animals for work, in difficult parts of mountainous 
districts, as well as for employment with troops. 

Camels . — Next to mules, camels are the best transport animals for convoy work, as 
also for employment with troops, they fare better however in the former case in that 
they are not kept under their loads for such long periods, and get better opportunities for 
grazing. 

Ponies are not so suitable for pack as for draught work, they do well as riding 
animals. 

Donkeys , though owing to their slow pace ill suited for employment with troops, are 
excellent animals for stage convoy work and on comparatively level ground ; local breeds, 
however, require improving to render them equal to carrying a 160 D5 load. 

Pack Bullocks , like the donkeys, owing to slowness of pace, are not well suited for 
employment with troops, but do well on stage convoy work. 

{g) The practicability of transporting camels by rail, and the desirability of detrain, 
ing them en rouie ) in cases of long journeys, in view to their being fed and 
watered, whenever possible. 

[h) The unsuitability of barley, crushed or whole, as a grain ration for camels on 
service, which should consist of gram only. 

(0 The unsuitability of our donkey gear. 

- (/) The unsuitability of our cornel palan . 





APPENDIX XXIII. 


Extracts from the “ Report of the working of the Intelligence Branchy Ckitral Relief 
Force f by Captain % Nixon , Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General for 
Intelligence , iotk September i 8 gg. 

The Intelligence Branch has worked smoothly, but I submit the following points for 
consideration : — 

2. Field Service Departmental Code, Intelligence and Survey, n para, *2, Section 
IIL, does not distinctly lay down that the lithographers and photographers are under the 
orders and at the disposal of the Intelligence Branch, which it is presumed is intended ; 
undoubtedly they should be, as the reproduction of sketches is to be expected from them. 
On this campaign they have been under the orders of the Commanding Royal Engineer, 

The Hektograph or the Acme duplicator, the latter of which was supplied on this occa- 
sion to the Intelligence Branch, cannot compare with the ferrotype process, but for the latter 
process frames of various different sizes should be supplied, varying from 18 " yg " to two 
feet square. As a method of reproduction of writings and sketches the process by the 
“ Acme,” which requires the matter to be rewritten with a special ink, is very hard to 
work in a dry and dusty climate, and then gives a poor result, comparing very unfavour* 
ably with the process by the Trypograph or the Cyclostyle. 

* * * * * * 

I would very strongly recommend that a pentagraph (English pattern) be added to the 
Intelligence Office equipment, and, in support of this proposal, would note that on many 
occasions during this campaign I have been desirous of having details from large scale 
sketches worked into smaller scale maps to send out with individual officers, etc. ; to do 
so it has been necessary to resort to the tedious process of square reduction, introducing 
the new matter by freehand copying. 

* * * ' * * * 

3, One clerk cannot do the whole work satisfactorily, however much the Deputy 
Assistant 'Quarter-Master General takes upon his own shoulders to do, and hence some- 
thing suffers, either dissemination of information or the ordinary work, and hence my 
recommendation for the addition of the draftsman to the absolutely necessary clerk. 
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to brigades being separated. It would have been a great advantage as thorough umtoimity 
in all details would have been ensured. This, I believe, has been frequently advocated 
by Superintendents of Signalling in former expeditions, but owing to want of time it has 
not been found practicable. 

Separate parties of Signallers.— Three parties of signallers (24 men) separate 
from those with regiments, joined the force. These three parties of 8 men each were 
equipped by me and attached to the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Brigades respectively. These 
parties have heen invaluable. With the long line of communications, the number of 
signallers with regiments would have been quite inadequate ; moreover, these separate 
parties were of great use when a station had to be occupied away from where regiments 
were stationed. 

Communication . — An almost uninterrupted line of visual signalling was maintained 
in advance of the telegraph from Jala! a to Chitral, so by this means messages could be 
sent from the very furthest portion of the force to the terminal telegraph office, i.e., the 
last telegraph office established. 

Engagements. — During the engagements, arrangements were so made that messages 
could be sent from the General Officer Commanding Chitral Relief Force and Brigadiers 
to any portion of the force engaged. This was very satisfactorily performed, more 
especially during the action at the Malakand Pass. These actions have clearly shown 
that it is absolutely necessary in hill warfare that there should always be with every corps 
a good supply of well-trained and intelligent signallers. 

Numbers of Signallers. — In all, 141 British and 129 Native signallars were employed 
during the expedition. I cannot speak too highly of the manner in which they have 
worked. British and Native Signallers worked together, and I found it answered well, 
more especially where a Native understood English. 

Message Form. — Difficulty has been felt on former expeditions regarding the message 
form used, as it was different to that used by the Telegraph Department ; but as they 
have been now assimilated matters worked smoothly, messages being taken by visual 
signallers and forwarded on by telegraph, and vice\versa. 

Message Book.— The Army Signalling Message Book, India Army Form 369, mio-ht 
with advantage be increased in size so as to contain 300 forms instead as of 150 as at 
present, and pieces of carbon be increased to 6 instead of 2. The paper on which it is 
printed might be of a thinner texture so as to readily admit of the carbon copy beina 
taken. 

Flag poles,— l experienced great difficulty at times in always having a sufficient 
quantity of poles ready for use. On enquiry as to where they were, the answer invariably 
given was that they were lost or broken, more especially the 5 feet 6 inch pole used 
with the large flag. To obviate the recurrence of this I desire to recommend a jointed 
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Extract from a " Report by F. E. Dempster, Es q., Chief Telegraph Officer , Chitral 
Relief Force, on the Telegraph Operations carried out F 

Mobilisation was ordered on the 20th March 1895, and the place of assembly chosen 

was Rawai Pindi. From the Rawal Pindi 
reserve store dep6t 200 miles of the “semi- 
permanent system with equipment for 20 
offices, and 36 miles of field cable were sent to 
the Base, Hoti Mardan. 

* * * * * Sfc 


1 Chief Telegraph Officer. 

2 Royal Engineers and 2 Civil Assistant 

Superintendents. 

4 Sub- Assistant Superintendents. 

18 Unattached List Telegraph Masters. 

Xj Civil Signallers. 

51 Military Signallers. 

6 Native Sub- Inspectors. 

20 Native Linemen. 


The strength of the party selected is shown 
marginally. By the 2 5 th March all who were 

required to start work with, had arrived at Hoti 
Mardan. 


I European N.-C. O., R. E. 

5 Sapper Sub-Inspectors. 

1 5 Sapper Li nemen. 

E50 Workmen. 

1 Base Store-keeper. 

1 Sub- Assistant Superintendent for charge of 
Departmental junction Office. 

12. The advanced construction party commenced work on the 26th March and finished 
into Chitral on the 17th May, in which period they erected 170 miles of line in 37 
working days. This is a by no means high average rate. On only three occasions were 
the party unable to complete either to the nearest post, or to finish the stores they had. 
Had it b.een possible to provide more transport and to allow the party always to proceed, 
the average rate of progress would have been much higher. Except in the most difficult 
country, such as the section between Dir and Gujar, the party could always do 10 to 12 
miles a day if there was sufficient transport. 

20. On the 14th July orders were received to erect a line along the Panjkora 
river from Panjkora post to Dir. * * * * Work on the Panjkora route was started 
on the 16th July and was completed on the 23rd July. This section was about 40 miles 
of posts and 45 miles of wire. 

27. The amount of work done by the party during the compaign has been 
Miles of wire erected ........ 454 

Miles of posts . . 

Miles of wire dismantled 
Miles of posts dismantled 
Offices opened . 

The average rate of construction was about five miles a day, r 2 miles being the 
maximum. The average rate of dismantlement was about 12 miles a day, maximum 
being 9 miles of posts and 22 miles of wire. 

* * * * * * * * * 


279 

3i5 

212 

*9 


Traffic. 

3. The offices were divided into two classes, and the whole system divided Into four 
sections. The objects kept in view were to afford the utmost facilities for the through 
traffic and to keep it moving continuously, second, to afford full facilities for convoy 
working, and, lastly, to utilise the wires as much as possible for general work. 

4. The system was divided as follows: — 

No. 1 Section.— Nowshera to Khar with intermediate offices at Mardan, Jafafa, 
Dargai, and Malakand. 

No. 2 Section.— Khar to Mundab with intermediate offices at Chakdara, Serai and 
Panjkora. 

No. 3 Section.— Mundah to Dir with intermediate offices at Kanbat, Janbatai and 
Bandai, 

No. 4 Section.-Dir to Chitral with offices at Gujar, Ziarat, Ashreth, Drosh and 
Gairat* - 
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Extract from Director General of Telegraphs, No* 126-T. dated Calcutta , uik 

February 1896* 

7. The message traffic was very heavy throughout the campaign. The Superintend- 
of the Check Office reports that between March and October inclusive, State 
messages were carried in connection with the Chitral Relief Force between India and the 
Field Telegraph system of the value of 81,23,745, and that, in addition, service 
messages, which were transmitted free, of the estimated value of 85,15 005* traversed 

the field lines only. The interchange of mes- 
* Calculated at the tariff for messages of the sa & es between the telegraph offices and Hello 

stations is reported to have worked satisfactorily 
and without any friction. Press messages at the early part of the campaign were consider, 
ably delayed owing to the block of State messages on the lines, as the rules require that 
State messages of any class must have precedence of all private and press messages. It 
has been suggested for the consideration of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
whether the rules should not provide for the General Officer Commanding being author- 
ised, when necessary, to permit a limited amount of press matter, classed urgent, to have 
precedence over State messages classed ordinary or deferred, 

8. The lines were well maintained — 91 interruptions only occurred during the six 
months ending September, aggregating 610 hours in duration, but 46 of these, of a dura- 
tion in all of 371 hours, were due to the enemy cutting the wires at night. 

9. Questions in connection with the packing and transport of telegraph stores, the 
best form of battery cell and other technical details of the equipment are receiving 
attention. The use on field service of so-called dry cells, which are portable, always 
ready for immediate use and work with a minimum of attention is, however, a matter of 
some importance, and we have under trial in the Indian climate all the newest patterns of 
these articles. Several kinds were used in Chitral, and though they worked satisfacto- 
rily they are not perfect. 

General. 


The Department was able to be of some service to the Royal Engineers by supplying 
them with wire for bridging, and ike purposes. Altogether 34 miles of 600ft wire (which 
was specially sent up from India), 62 miles of 300 ft wire and 5 miles of 150 ft wire 
were handed over. Numerous petty issues were also made at various times for wire 
entanglements, hutting purposes, and such like. Field posts were also found to make most 
excellent water-pipes and were used to some extent for that. 

2. At Mundah wire fences with electric alarms on them were run up as an experiment 
to keep off rifle thieves. The arrangement consists .of a lever -which is clamped to a 
wire, and so arranged that if anybody comes against the wire a small weighted lever drops 
causing a bell to ring. The trial was not conclusive : the only thing was that no rifle 
thefts occurred at Mundah after the alarms were fitted, whether propter hoc or post hoc is 
not so easy to decide. In any opinion such arrangements should be given an exhaustive 
trial in camps-of-exercise, so as to familiarise men with their use. All such automatic 
arrangements also possess the inherent defect of going off if hit against by an animal. 
This of course turns the guard out unnecessarily. Where there is heavy jungle though, I 
am convinced of their utility. 

3. At Kanbat moveable bells were put up for the out-pickets. Lines were run from 
the quarter guard to the outer line of defence, to points whence the pickets usually 
went out. From the outer lines a drum of cable on a barrow was carried out by the 
pickets laying the cable as they went. Fixed on the drum was a signalling key. In the 
quarter guard was a telephone indicator, and each picket was joined through this to a bell. 
When each picket reached its position, it rang once, the indicator number in the quarter 
guard fell, thus informing the officer in charge that the picket had taken up its position. 
In case of need ringing the bell would call out assistance, the indicator number 
showing the picket that was calling. This plan also had net a sufficiently lengthened 1 
trial to prove conclusively its usefulness. It would probably be very useful in heavy 
Cover, and I think should be tried in camps-of«exercise. ' , . 
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Extracts from report by Surgeon-Captain Luard, Senior Medical Officer of the 

Gilgit Column . 

When the Gilgit column marched in March, it was accompanied by an extemporised 
field hospital, and marched to Mastuj in two detachments, which the Medical Officer, 
32nd Pioneers, and myself respectively accompanied. Transport was short, so for several 
marches all the field hospital kit and equipment was carried by the Balti kahars, in addi- 
tion to empty doolies. The crossing of the pass resulted in a good many casualties from 
frostbite and snow ophthalmia, but except for this and for casualties in action, a good state 
of health was maintained by officers, men and followers throughout the march. The 
Medical Officer, 32nd Pioneers, was with the advanced party, and attended them through 
the first fight at Chakalwat. 

Mastuj being relieved, the sick, wounded and field hospital were located there. At 
the second (and last) fight, which occurred at Nisa Gol, one march beyond Mastuj, 
both Medical Officers, three Hospital Assistants and as many doolies as possible from 
Mastuj were present. That night the wounded, who were promptly attended during the 
action, bivouacked with the force at Sanoghar. Next day they were brought back to 
Mastuj on charpoys obtained from a village near, carried by Balti coolies and prisoners. 

The sick and wounded remained a few weeks at Mastuj, and when convalescent 
were sent down, together with the invalids received from Chitral, to Gilgit in successive 
convoys, mostly on ponies. I tried to arrange for the sick and wounded to be sent down 
to India by the Dir route. It was shorter by three or four hundred- miles than the Gilgit 
route, and would have saved them a good many weary marches over hill paths, precipices 
and passes. I had no opportunity of personally visiting Chitral, and the suggestion 
addressed to the Senior Medical Officer there was not acted on, as the road was 
considered too difficult. 

26. Casualties in action and their character . — The casualties in action were as 
follows : — 


British Officers. Native Officers, 


Followers, 


Total. 


Killed. Wounded. Killed, Wounded. Killed, {Wounded. 


Killed. Wounded, 


Killed, Wounded, 


Siege of Chitral . • . 

Captain Ross* party , 
Lieutenant Edwardes’ party 
Siege of Mastuj , 

Relief force • . 


Total 


Nine of the wounded subsequently died, viz, — 

4 From wounds of ahdomen. 

2 „ „ „ lung and chest, 

1 ». >* *. spinal cord. 

2 „ M complicated by dysentery and asthma. 

Casualties from disease; their character and prevention . — Frostbite and snow 
blindness caused 7 and 35 admissions respectively (exclusive of many slight cases treated 
out of hospital, and of cases that occurred prior to March ist). Owing to the urgency 
of the marches, not permitting of choosing days and seasons, and to deficiency in 
spectacles and suitable foot-gear, some casualties from these causes were unavoidable. 
Some patients lost the tips of their fingers or toes, but all recovered without per- 
manent disablement. No lives were lost. The force marched over the pass on the ist 
April and succeeding days after several days’ heavy snowfall. The soft deep snow 
necessitated frequent halts for the baggage, all of which was carried on coolies, pony 
transport being unable to pass. The men thus got cold and numb, and arrived very tired 
on a shelterless camping ground of melting snow, in some cases long after dark. It 
froze hard all night, and before dawn the march began again. Altogether it was not 
surprising that a few men were frostbitten. The sepoys marched in ammunition boots 
and one pair of socks, grass shoes not being available. The followers were given doubi« 


socks made out of torn up blankets, and though most of them had no other foot covering, 
none of them were seriously frostbitten. 

Extra rum, tea, gur } gkt and meat were recommended and issued on both sides of 
the pass when available. 

In my opinion, however well prepared men are in clothing and foot covering, frostbite 
can hardly be avoided if forced marches are made with baggage on these passes, extending 
far into the night, when the snow is soft and recent, so that the men arrive cold and numb, 
and cannot or do not take proper precautions in the darkness. 

I think a supply of grass shoes (3 per man), socks for same (2 per man) and snow- 
glasses (i per man), sufficient for 1,000 men, should be kept in reserve stock at Gilgit 
for emergencies like this ; grass shoes and socks are the best wear, as they keep the foot 
warm without cramping toes. 

The cases were treated as usual by friction, and when the hands were affected, by 
swinging the arms: warm drinks were given, warm puttis applied. The necrosed parts 
were removed gradually after the line of demarkation developed, with a free use of anti- 
septics. Some severe cases which occurred in Chitral earlier in the year were treated by 
partial amputation of the feet at an early stage, which gives a sounder scar, but has the 
disadvantage of greatly shortening the foot and so crippling a man’s walking powers. 
Natural separation, aided by the scissors, leaves much more of the length of the foot, and 
the stump skins over slowly but surely, leaving a serviceable foot. 

Snow ophthalmia took the form of an acute watery conjunctivitis with much injec- 
tion, pain, intolerance of light, and sluggish semi-dilated pupils. Most cases rapidly 
recovered in a few days by the use of warm boric lotions, and a dark room. In a few. 
cases some purulent discharge with swelling of the lids and corneal ulceration occurred, 
requiring the use of atropine, fomentations, and silver nitrate applications. These cases 
resembled, and probably were, cases of old corneal ulcers re-aroused. 

The snow blindness seemed to be caused as much by the wind and cold as by the 
glare: in the Europeans, men with fair skins, the same elements took effect also, 
upon tlieir noses and lips which swelled and peeled till they were raw : eyes and face 
were affected by the same cause. In the absence of cold and wind, for instance, in mild 
spring or early summer, one may cross snow passes without any trouble from snow 
ophthalmia. 

Of other diseases, ague was the most frequent, owing to cold and exposure in 
constitutions liable to this disease. Some severe cases of remittent fever occurred at 
Mastuj fort, which is built upon the edge of a marsh, and is not a healthy location for 
troops. 

Dysentery, diarrhoea, rheumatism, dyspepsia, and contusions, caused a good many 
admissions. Pneumonia, in spite of the exposure, was rare, only seventeen cases occurring 
over the whole force from Gilgit to Chitral in four months, and none fatal. Pneumonia 
is singularly rare in these parts and never epidemic, the air being clear and dry, though 
cold. 

There were a few cases of scurvy in out-lying posts, but little or none in the march- 
ing force. 

Several of the 14th Sikhs, both during the winter at Gilgit and on their return from 
Chitral, suffered from a severe form of malarial anaemia, with cardiac failure, and intermit- 
tent attacks of diarrhoea. Three died from this cause. The 14th Sikh detachment had 
some men of weak constitution, several of whom died, who should perhaps never have 
come up to Gilgit. 

The general health of the troops was good. The 32nd Pioneers did not suffer from 
scurvy during the winter though exposed to precisely the same conditions as the regiment 
they relieved. Both the Medical Officer of the 32nd Pioneers and myself attribute their 
freedom from scurvy in no small measure to the extra ration of } lb ata recommended 
by us (to. present scurvy) and sanctioned this winter. This enabled the regiment to 
maintain its health and come up for field service in the excellent condition and spirit they 
did. ' ;; ' • , ‘ ‘ ’ 

The Kashmir troops showed their usual hardiness and fitness throughout. 

The followers, including about 2,000 Baltis and 1,000 to 1,500 local coolies, were 
well treated and fed on the whole, and had little sickness; they were mostly discharged 
when the hot weather, which is their sickly season up here, began. 

The relief force marched without tents, using waterproof sheets or durries as 
shelters ; m the higher altitudes they got shelter in houses, except in the camp near the 
' . top of the bhandur pass. , . . 
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Extracts from a letter from the Principal Medical Officer, Her Majesty's Forces in 

India, to the Adjutant General in India, No. 2J24, dated Simla, 16th November 

1896. 

, .. 2. The amount of sickness which occurred with 

Average No of ad- ot aci , 

strength, missions, missions to the force is shown in the margin, from which it 
British troops 2,787 4,208 151® ' will be observed that British troops suffered more 

Foliowe^s 0 ^ t’iis s Ss7 54° ^ ian tw * ce as muc h as Native troops. 

3. The principal diseases amongst British troops were malarial fevers, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, enteric fever, and venereal, and amongst Natives, malarial fevers, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, and debility. 

4. Malarial diseases occurred chiefly amongst the troops located in the valleys and 
amongst men so predisposed who contracted chills, while diarrhoea and dysentery were 
attributed to chills and the indigestible character of the rations. 

5. Enteric fever made its appearance principally in the Bedfordshire Regiment and 
King’s Royal Rifles at Khar and Laram KotaL The first case occurred on the 29th 
April 1895, and is supposed to have been imported from India, while the spread of the 
disease is attributable to the fouling of the ground (which is inevitable in standing 
camps); the lack of conservancy establishment; the contamination of food through the 
agency of dust and flies, and the necessary crowding, dirt, and intimate contact in which 
the men lived. 

6. Venereal diseases amongst British troops were prevalent only in the early phase 
of the campaign, and were chiefly contracted at Nowshera and Hoti Mardan en route to 
the front. 

7. Debility amongst Native troops was the result of hardship and unsuitable food and 
probably a malarial taint amongst the men attacked. 

8. The casualties in action consisted of 1 officer and 16 men killed, while 12 British 
officers and 69 Native officers, non-commissioned officers, and men were wounded, of 
whom 1 officer and 4 men died. Out of a total of 43 admissions amongst British troops 
for wounds, 4 died and 39 recovered, and amongst Native troops there were 34 admis- 
sions, all of whom, with one exception, were ultimately discharged to duty. 

9. Three British officers died from diseases contracted on service (2 enteric fever 
and 1 abscess of liver), and there were 128 deaths amongst British soldiers {94 enteric 
fever, 20 dysentery and 14 other diseases). Amongst Native troops there were 45 deaths 
mostly from remittent fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, bronchitis and pneumonia. The 
number of deaths amongst followers were 125, the principal causes being dysentery, 
remittent fever, diarrhoea and wounds. 




Extracts from the Report of the Inspecting Veterinary Officer , Chitral Relief Force , 
Ho. lOOOmL., dated Laram , 13th September 1895. 

3. The General Veterinary Hospital was, unfortunately, not permitted to leave 
Umballa until after the concentration of all the troops. 

5. The General Veterinary Hospital, complete, should be at the base before the 
troops arrive, and being a small unit, might readily be moved up by passenger train. The 
services of its Veterinary Officers and establishment, and its general utility, were 
absolutely lost at the most important period, viz., during concentration. 

6. The despatch of the Base Veterinary Store Dep6t, with the stationery depot 
attached, might be delayed until after concentration, but its Veterinary Officer might 
precede it for duty at the base. 

7. The junior Veterinary Officers of Field Veterinary Hospitals might also be made 
available for duty there before concentration, and some salutries might report themselves 
early enough to the Veterinary Officer in charge of the General Veterinary Hospital to 
be utilized in detraining and at other inspections, also in the sick lines and in dressing 
minor cases in the transport lines, and in a variety of ways. 

9. In this instance three brigades had actually marched out from the base, each with 
2,500 animals and one pair of Brigade Transport Veterinary Field Chests, and there was 
only one Veterinary Officer available, whereas three were required. 

10. Field Veterinary Hospitals cannot arrive at the base too early, as it may be advis- 
able to push them forward to some advanced post, or with brigades. 

Mules. 

52. The Government mules commenced the campaign in every excellent order and 
condition, their appearance and equipments being practically perfect in every respect ; 
nothing could be finer, but there is considerable room for improvement in the “ Drahyffi 
or muleteer. 

53. The ‘‘grass mules” drawn from Native Cavalry regiments, never maintained as 
good condition as the Commissariat Transport mules ; they started with less, and are an 
inferior class. 

56. The hired mules are mostly of a still inferior order, but very excellent transport 
under the common country' soondka and pads when not over-weighted. As a rule, they 
receive a small ration of grain on service, but may have to pick up all or part of their grass 
ration either during or after convoy duty; this, however, is not always practical or satis- 
factory to the animal, the owner or the service ; it answers as long as the green cereals or 
other crops are obtainable for the cutting or grazing. 

57. Animals hired for what is called “maundage” are expected to be loaded up to 
what they can carry in comparative comfort. So far the system is sound, but owners 
frequently overtax their animals to get the most out of the arrangement ; and both the 
owners and the animals are difficult to manage and control when contagious and infectious 
diseases attack the latter. 

Ponies, 

58. The Imperial Service Transport ponies sent up by the Jeypore State arrived in 
good working condition, and were turned out in a thoroughly careful and workmanlike 
manner in gear, clothing and equipment generally. The same may be said of their use- 
ful tonga-rigged carts, as well as of their drivers, one per pair of ponies. 

59. The only thing against these ponies was their being entire. 

60. The Gwalior Transport ponies (geldings) arrived in poor condition, and, though 
not having the fire and dash of the Jeypore animals, gave no trouble, a very desirable 
point everywhere. Their tonga carts, gear and equipments, though differing somewhat in 
detail, were equally as good and workmanlike as Jeypore’s. 

64. Glanders-farcy was discovered in the Gwalior ponies at the end of April and a 
troop was isolated at Jalala. Eleven cases were destroyed, the last 3 cases between 15th 
and 2 ist June. Before these valuable transport corps are again sent on service, a 
Veterinary Officer should be ordered to personally examine every animal in their own 
States. 
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APPENDIX XXVIII. 


Asses. 

68. The Government donkeys were a good lot and well able to carry 2 maunds on the 
level, but this they cannot easily do over zigzag rock and boulder roads that require climb- 
mg up and scrambmg down, because, for one reason, the loads are not sufficiently fixed on 
the saddle devised, and it is not always put on to the best advantage, the breasting and 
breechings being too loose and have their attachments too low on the pads. 

69. The lining of the soondka and the pad to which it is attached is too smooth, hence 

the tendency for load and saddle to slip round for want of grip where the girthing is 
slack. & 5 

70. If a saddle of the present Ordnance pattern-than which no better is likely to be 
devised— could be made and adopted to the size of the ass, and suitable for the support 
of its couple of maunds, donkey transport might become extensively and satisfactorily 
adopted. 

Camels. 

75. Under well directed selection and with subsequent correct treatment and feeding 
were, as always, satisfactory transport, even over hill roads at fair slopes ; and as regards 
the Government animals, this ought never to be otherwise, but it is recorded that many 
of the purchases were young and immature, and too old, and physically unfit for work. 

76. As regards hired ones, it was explained that (i owners would not let their good 
oftes go unless their young and weak ones were taken as weir — a sufficient reason why 
I have no more to say on the subject of hiring. 

77. During part of May and June, camels between Khar and Kumbafc were much 
affected by diarrhoea, which, in the Field Veterinary Hospital of Serai, was not fatal, 
whilst, in the Mundah one, the deaths were numerous. 

Bullocks. 

80. A few siege-train bullocks were utilized from Catnpbellpore to take pontoons 
over the Malakand to Khar or rather Chukdara ; they returned almost at once, but a few 
were temporarily detained with foot and mouth disease at Dargai. Later they took the 
pontoon carriages to Sado over the Kamrani pass, 

81. Army Transport bullocks were utilized as staging animals up to Durgai with 
wheeled ambulance and also in the Army Transport cart ; they, too, contracted foot and 
mouth disease at all posts, and rinderpest at Jalala. 

82. Hired pack bullocks worked chiefly from Khar to Mundah, later over a smaller 
extent of line. It was very good transport where well selected, but always possessed the 
dual disadvantages of being liable to contract foot and mouth disease, which cripples them, 
and rinderpest, which generally kills them. 

Slaughter Cattle— Sheep and Goats. 

85. The slaughter animals, as a rule, were in poor condition, and continuance of 
marching under a hot sun, without grazing time, considerably reduced it from day to day 
and induced a liability to incept diseases ; and they gave us the first trouble in this respect 
on the line of communications. 

86. If possible they should never march two days in succession, nor should the 
weakly be selected for inarching, as they cannot keep up with the strong. On arrival 
they should always be reported to the Veterinary Officer, or to a salutri , for inspectional 
purposes, as one of the best means of checking the spread of epizootic diseases to which 
I have especially referred under another heading. 

Forage. 

1 16. Under reduced diet, and with constant pack work over the passes and hill and 
river bed roads, the pony transport absolutely failed, and, partly on my recommendation, 
the ponies were sent down towards India about the end of June, and many were sold by 
auction at Nowshera and other places, whilst more were distributed to various districts 
for feeding purposes before being offered for sale. Those unable to travel were destroyed. 
The mules on the contrary, many exceptions of course, withstood the hard work and 
scanty forage admirably well ; those belonging to the Commissariat Transport Depart- 
ment much better than the native cavalry grass mules. 

117. Cereal -bkusa, compressed or otherwise, is, without doubt, a very suitabe camp- 
aigning diet, and may be considered most reliable for equines and bovines, so long as it is 
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kept dry apd tree front mould ; and also tor camels, especially tke Ho.ro, 

provided they can get a certain amount ot suitable brotvsmg or gras.ng. Ha ybhoosa m 
compression was very much relished, and when sound is a most excellent ration-stuff. 


Grain. 

iiS. Gram is doubtless the best for all animals, especially when well crushed, but I 

DeV 6 1 2 ^Watermills might have been more extensively utilized for crushing from Khar 
to Chitral. When the crushing of grain is going on, some one who understands what 
crushed grain means should superintend the process. The ribbed roller mills sent into 
the field— are not lasting : the smooth-wheeled roller mills by Messrs. Turner & Co., 
Ipswich, are far superior, especially the larger ones. 


Foot and Mouth Disease. 

,„ 0 . Foot and mouth disease did not exist in Government cattle when the -troops 
left Nowshera, but as soon as pack cattle were being collected there, by thousands, it was 

evident that diseased cattle had to be hired. 

i 3 6 On the 9 th April the slaughter cattle of the 3rd Brigade became affected at 
Khar and those of the 1st— then halted there— on the 12th, and it appeared amongst the 
hired’ pack cattle on the 14th April. By the 16th April these latter were working up to 
Panikora river and on marching from Khar on the iSth, I inspected large numbers 
returning, and’ sent a crowd of these into isolation there. Two hundred inspected 
between Chakdara and Uch were also isolated at Chakdara. 

x 37 On the 19th April, thirty were isolated out of a batch proceeding to 3rd Brigade 
at Mundah ; and Veterinary-Lieutenant Williams shot 28 cows, 1 goat, and 1 sheep— all 

slaughter animals— at Gumbat. . 

139. It was now evident we were in for a wide-spread epizootic of foot and mouth 
disease and, as had already been done in the rear posts, I established isolation depots at 
all post’s to receive the affected, which, on the 15th May, at Khar, contained I( 20o heads 
of hired pack (chiefly) and slaughter cattle, and where large nnmbers died or were des- 
troyed and buried-burning not being practical. . 

142. By the 31st May there remained 708 cases, the majority at Khar, where 19S 
had been “relieved” to be readmitted for rinderpest, from which all died or were des- 
troyed and on the 30th June only 29 cases of foot and mouth disease remained, at Khar, 
whilst’ at Jalala, where rinderpest had been rife, no cases there of that or foot and mouth 

disease were left in quarantine on 31st May. 

143 No post escaped foot and mouth disease between Nowshera and Bandai (m 

imported slaughter cattle in this last), north of which no cases were imported, in this 
.imported) class. But there were no cattle, except a few slaughter animals, which had, 
evidently, escaped infection or not been noticed or reported, and the local cattle had not 
been affected as far as I could make; out, excepting two cases at Ashreth in the second 

week of July. 

146. The disease was neither virulent nor fatal in cattle in good condition, and such 
readily recovered in 10 or 14 days, but death frequently resulted from exhaustion induced 
by debility and exposure, rather than from foot and mouth disease, which, even under 
campaign difficulties, is not hard to cure, 

154. Up to the 31st August from 1st April 3,675 cases of foot and mouth disease were 
admitted, 2,783 cured, 639 were relieved to be readmitted for rinderpest, 151 died, 95 were 

• destroyed and 7 “remained” at Nowshera out of a batch of 8 admitted from some 
slaughter cattle taken from the Malakand or Dargai by the East Lancashire Regiment. 

Rinderpest. 

155. Rinderpest ftade its first appearance in jalala on 2nd May 1895 m tw0 slaughter 

cattle affected with foot and mouth disease. 

157. At Khar, on the 9th May, I observed the first of rinderpest in animals affected 
with, or recovering from, foot and mouth disease in the isolation dep6ts. 

158. How rinderpest was here introduced I cannot say, but between the 9th May and 
the 2 1st August, after which no fresh cases occurred, out of 6,363 hired pack bullocks, 

1,795 cases were admitted, 505 were cured, 1,290 died or were destroyed. 
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159. The disease was virulent at first, numbers were shot as hopeless. Many, when 
attacked, were affected with foot and mouth disease on recovering, and so low in condition 
as to make no stand against the attack. Burial was resorted to, burning not being 
practical. But little opportunity for treatment was afforded. Towards the middle of 
June the disease became less virulent and admissions less numerous, and a small percent- 
age recovered. 

166. Up to the end of July rinderpest prevailed in Dir, Goojar, Ashreth and Drosh in 
both country (chiefly) and Indian cattle ; and it was heard of up to and beyond Chitral 
towards Mastuj, The Political Officer at Drosh (28th July) says that it was known there 
and thereabout and was then prevalent, that the natives cut the animals’ throats and threw 
what they could not eat, and the carcasses of those that died, into the Chitral river or any 
tributary. 

Glanders-farcy. 

169. In order to prevent or check the introduction of glanders-farcy into the equines 
of the Chitral Relief Force, I, at the outset, instituted a system of careful inspection by 
Veterinary Officers— real close examinations — in all equines in and plying between 
Nowshera and Dargai, and they included ekka, cart, postal and private equines r each 
owner received a small ticket of his animals’ identity and freedom from disease, and which 
he had to produce at every subsequent examination for redating and reinitialling. 

170. This entailed very great labour to my officers, but it was absolutely necessary 
and eminently satisfactory. Not a single animal of the 45,000 left Nowshera or returned 
unexamined by Veterinary Officers cr their subordinates, as the in and out boat-bridges 
were constantly guarded by them. 

1 7 1. When inspecting the Gwalior transport ponies at Jalala on the 29th April, I 
discovered the first case of glanders-farcy. 

172. Several ponies were specially isolated and the affected troop put off the work- 
ing line for two months, and up to the 4th August, 11 cases were destroyed ; also 11 
Government, 2 hired, and 2 ekka ponies, at and between Khar and Nowshera. 

173. No cases occurred in Government or hired mules and donkeys until the roth 
September, when one hired mule was destroyed for glanders at Serai: till then only 
ponies were affected. One case in a pony is believed to have occurred at Chitral, two 
at Chakdara and one at Birarn, but none were verified by Veterinary Officers* 

General Remarks. 

Veterinary Medicines for Field Service . 

216. The adoption of medicines in the tabloid or other concentrated form for hypo- 
dermic or intratracheal or other similar administration is worthy of the most earnest 
consideration in order to save carriage and at the same time increase supplies. Solid 
medicines and antiseptic applications soluble in water are most desirable. 

217. Some solid preparation, soluble in water, certain to destroy the (scabies) mange 
insect in animals is much wanted, to save the transport of large quantities of tar a mera 
oil, oil of tar and oils of sorts. A sure insect destroyer soluble in water, which shall be 
safe for the animal, would be a distinct gain. 


